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Labor Month in Review 


The June Review 


As summer and the seasonal upswing in 
teenage employment begin, it is appro- 
priate that we lead this issue with an ar- 
ticle on the risks youths face in the work- 
place. Janice Windau, Eric Sygnatur, and 
Guy Toscano find that 15-year-olds have 
about the same risk of fatal injury as adult 
workers and that 16- and 17-year-olds 
have fatality rates about three-quarters 
that for all workers combined. Still, more 
than 400 youths 17 and younger were 
killed on the job between 1992 and 1997, 
and, as the authors observe, “youth fa- 
talities and other serious injuries tend to 
have a greater emotional impact on soci- 
ety, and concerns for their safety will con- 
tinue to be an important consideration.” 

John W. Ruser looks at another im- 
portant issue in occupational injury and 
illness data. The overall incidence of 
workplace injuries and illnesses was 7.1 
cases per 100 workers in 1997—the low- 
est rate since the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics began reporting these data in the 
early 1970s. Within that decline, there 
has also been a change in the way the 
more serious cases are treated: Cases 
with lost work time are now less likely to 
involve days totally away from work and 
more likely to involve a return to re- 
stricted work activities. Ruser attributes 
the change to a possible decrease in the 
severity of injuries combined with a trend 
toward more quickly returning affected 
workers to the job. 

Daniel Hecker extends the popular 
exercise of identifying and counting 
“high-tech” employment. Noting the 
“fairly wide agreement on the general 
characteristics of high-technology indus- 
tries,” his article suggests a more expan- 
sive definition of high-tech employment 
should also include a portion of employ- 
ment in other industries that are suppli- 
ers to the high-tech sector and workers 
in high-tech occupations—such as engi- 
neers and scientists—throughout the rest 
of the economy. 

Kenneth J. Stewart and Stephen B. 
Reed have reconstructed the Consumer 
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Price Index along the lines it would have 
looked like if today’s methods had been 
in place starting in 1978. Their results, 
“CPI research series using current meth- 
ods (CPI-U-RS),” is not an official series, 
but is deemed good enough for research 
work. As such, this most detailed and 
systematic estimate of a historically con- 
sistent CPI series can serve as a valuable 
tool for researchers needing estimates of 
past inflation as it would have been mea- 
sured using the Bureau’s current (1999) 
methodology. 


Lawrence Klein 
Awards announced 


For the past three decades. the annual 
Lawrence R. Klein Award has honored 
the best articles appearing in the Monthly 
Labor Review. The award was estab- 
lished in honor of Dr. Klein, who, upon 
his retirement after 22 years as editor-in- 
chief of the Review, established a fund to 
encourage a continuing high level of 
writing in our pages. 

This year, the Klein Award trustees 
selected “The 1996 grain price shock: 
how did it affect food price inflation?” 
by Jerry L. Light and Thomas J. Shevlin 
as the best article from within the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Among articles 
by authors outside BLS, the trustees se- 
lected “New views of inequality trends 
in Canada and the United States,” by 
Michael C. Wolfson and Brian B. 
Murphy of Statistics Canada. 


BLS reports on 
women’s earnings 


Median weekly earnings of female full- 
time wage and salary workers were $456 
in 1998, 76.3 percent of the $598 me- 
dian for men. Both the level of women’s 
earnings and the difference from men’s 
varied considerably by age. 

Among women, 45- to 54-year-olds 
had the highest median weekly earnings 
in 1998 ($516), followed by 35- to 44- 
year-olds ($498). The difference between 


women’s and men’s earnings was rela- 
tively large among older workers. For 
workers ages 45 to 554, women’s earnings 
were 70.5 percent of men’s. Among 55- 
to 64-year-olds, the earnings ratio was 
68.2 percent. 

In contrast, young women and men 
under age 25 had fairly similar earnings. 
Median weekly earnings for women 16 
to 24 years of age were $305, roughly 91 
percent of the earning of young men of that 
age. For more information, see Highlights 
of Women’s Earnings, BLS Report 928. 


More workers 
self-employed 


About 17 percent of self-employed 
workers were in executive, administra- 
tive, and managerial occupations in 
1996. Self-employed people in this 
group either manage their own business 
or work for themselves in occupations 
such as accounting. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics projects that these occu- 
pations will grow to an 18.7-percent 
share of the self-employed in 2006. 

Significant opportunities for self-em- 
ployment exist in professional specialty 
occupations. This group accounted for 
14.3 percent of the self-employed in 
1996. Professionals are projected to be 
14.8 percent of the self-employed in 
2006. For more information, see “Con- 
sidering self-employment: What to think 
about before starting a business,” Occu- 
pational Outlook Quarterly, Summer 
1999, 


Beginning in this issue 


This issue hosts the debut of a new de- 
partment, “Regional trends.” Kenneth D. 
LeVasseur and his colleagues in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Division of Local 
Area Unemployment Statistics plan to 
contribute a series of reports based on re- 
gional tabulations from the Current 
Population Survey. They kick off the new 
department with reports on union mem- 
bership and multiple jobholding by State. 


wRY 
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Janice Windau, 
Eric Sygnatur, 
and 

Guy Toscano 


Janice Windau is an 
epidemiologist and 
Eric Sygnatur and Guy 
Toscano are 
economists, all in the 
Office of Safety, 
Health, and Working 
Conditions, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Work Injuries of Young Workers - 


Profile of work injuries incurred 


by young workers 


Hazardous environments put youths at risk of serious injuries: 
young workers have been killed on construction sites, 

during robberies while tending retail establishments, 

and while working on farms; common nonfatal injuries 
include sprains and strains, burns, cuts, and bruises 


ver the period from 1992 to 1997, 403 
Or aged 17 years and under were 

killed on the job. These fatal incidents 
occurred primarily in agriculture, retail trade, 
construction, and services. One-third of the 
deaths occurred in family businesses, and about 
one-half involved various types of vehicles and 
equipment. Work fatalities among youths, to 
some extent, mirrored those incurred by older 
workers: the incidents resulted mainly from ho- 
micides, highway crashes, tractor rollovers, falls, 
electrocutions, and falling objects.' 

This article discusses youth employment and 
the associated risks. It first presents a historical 
summary of youth employment in the United 
States, then examines data on fatal work injuries 
among young persons, comparing their risks with 
those of all workers and providing a detailed look 
at the events, equipment, and industries associ- 
ated with these workplace fatalities. Finally, the 
article provides an overview of the nonfatal inju- 
ries incurred by young workers during 1996. 


Youth employment, historically 


The images evoked by the phrase “child labor” 
have changed dramatically over time.’ Early in 
U.S. history, children helped contribute to the 
family unit with their labor. These contributions 
provided families with additional and often nec- 
essary sources of food or income; they also 
served as part of a child’s upbringing and prepa- 


ration for adulthood. Indeed, it was believed that 
work was morally edifying: industriousness was 
widely considered a virtue and idleness a sin; 
with work came character, responsibility, and 
thrift. Many believed that unemployed youths 
eventually would augment the “poor, idle, vi- 
cious elements of society.’””* 

The industrial revolution changed a predomi- 
nantly rural populace into an urban one. Many 
workers left their homes and fields and migrated 
to cities to find work. Labor shortages created by 
the many new factories often were remedied by 
employing children. Many considered this type 
of work no less fulfilling than the traditional role 
children played in the labor market—providing 
extra income for the family while building a 
sense of self-reliance. In 1791, Alexander 
Hamilton noted the social benefits resulting from 
the mixture of manufacturing and youth employ- 
ment: “In general, women and children are ren- 
dered more useful, and the latter more early use- 
ful. by manufacturing establishments, than they 
would otherwise be.”* Youths worked not only 
in factories, however; many also worked as er- 
rand boys, messengers, butcher’s assistants, ven- 
dors, and newsboys. 

As U.S. society evolved, so too did the de- 
mands and expectations for education. Literacy 
had long been important as a means for people to 
read the Bible. Long days and weeks spent work- 
ing made it difficult for youths to study. Thus, in 
1813, Connecticut passed laws requiring manu- 
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facturers to provide young persons in their employ with skills 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 1836, Massachusetts 
passed similar legislation, requiring that children spend a 
minimum of 3 months per year in school. 

By the early 1900s, the often dangerous working condi- 
tions of some occupations were well known, propagated by 
news articles and photographs. Public opinion, fueled by these 
powerful images and influenced by the education movement, 
began to turn against child labor. As a result, States passed 
laws restricting the hours children could work and established 
a minimum age of employment for young workers. Several 
attempts by the Federal Government to pass similar laws were 
struck down by the Supreme Court on the grounds that they 
were unconstitutional. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, a strong proponent of 
child labor laws, significantly changed the makeup of the 
Supreme Court during his long tenure as President, and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted in 1938 and upheld by 
the Supreme Court in 1941. The Act, the primary Federal law 
governing child labor, sets limits on the hours that those 
younger than 16 years may work and restricts persons under 
age 18 from working in certain hazardous nonagricultural 
occupations. It also sets age limits and restricts the types of 
work activities youths can perform on farms other than those 
owned or operated by their parents. Other Federal laws, such 
as the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, regulate 
the workplace for workers of all ages. Additionally, each State 
has its own set of child labor laws that are sometimes more 
restrictive than standards set by Federal law. * 

During the Second World War, greater proportions of 
women participated in the labor force than had previously, 
and child labor became less prevalent. A greater emphasis on 
the importance of education also emerged. For these and other 
reasons, following the war, most employed youths worked 
only in part-time jobs. Many of the traditional values associ- 
ated with youth employment, such as self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility, are still highly regarded and widely recognized. 
Hence, by the time they reach age 18, most young people 
have engaged in some form of employment. 

Some disagreement stil] exists on the appropriate role of 
work for today’s youths. Some of the pending issues revolve 
around the number of hours a young person should be per- 
mitted to work, whether the current definition of “hazard- 
ous” (and, therefore, restricted) work is adequate, and 
whether agricultural occupations should be more closely 


regulated. 


Yr 
o 


Fatal injuries, 1992-97 


Over the 1992-97 period, on. average, 67 persons under 
the age of 18 died each year from injuries incurred on the 
job, which is about | percent of the total number of work 
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fatalities that occurred over that period. Because both the 
number of workers in a particular group and the amount 
of time spent on the job affect fatality counts, fatality rares 
are’used to evaluate workers’ risks of incurring fatal work 
injuries. Fatality rates are standardized—usually expressed 
as the number of fatalities per 100,000 workers—to fa- 
cilitate comparisons between worker groups with varying 
exposure levels.° 

About 3 million youths hold jobs each year, often for short 
periods and primarily in part-time jobs. The length of time 
that they are exposed to workplace hazards is, therefore, less 
when compared with full-time workers. Because of this, rates 
based on exposure hours were used to evaluate fatality risk. 
These rates were calculated using actual hours worked for 
persons in that age group, converted to full-time equivalents 
(2,000 hours worked per employee, per year). Employment- 
based rates also were calculated, but studies have shown them 
to be less accurate when comparing fatality risks for worker 
groups with widely varying hours of exposure. Employment- 
based rates typically underreport fatality risks for workers in 
the youngest and the oldest age categories because these 
workers are more likely to work part-time.’ 

The following tabulation shows the number of fatalities 
occurring during the 1992-97 period, and the average fatal- 
ity rate per 100,000 workers (excluding military and workers 
under age 15), based on employment and hours worked: 


Number of Fatality rate, 
fatalities based on: 

Total Annual Employment Hours 

average worked 
Total, all ages ....... aorS 6.313 5.0 5.0 
Under I5 years .. 109 18 Cc Cy 
POR VERTS tect nce 46 8 1.8 51 
TORVeatSin Scere a 1S 1.6 3.4 
W7AYOOTS cs sarcvastaces 157 26 1.9 37 


‘Employment and hours-at-work data not available. 


When comparing the whole population of workers, both 
methods yield a rate of 5.0 fatalities per 100,000 workers. 
The data also show that, in general, the risk of youths suffer- 
ing a fatal injury is less than that of all workers combined. 
When fatality rates based on hours worked are used, 15-year- 
old workers have about the same risk of incurring a fatal 
injury as adult workers. The fatality rates for 16- and 17- 
year-olds, however, who make up the majority of employed 
youth, are about three-fourths the rate for all workers com- 
bined.* Although fatal injuries among the youth population 
occur in much-the same way as those among older workers, 
differences in fatal events are apparent from available data. 
Homicides edged out highway incidents as the leading 


Seat a he 


cause of death among youths at work. Proportionally fewer high- 
way fatalities among young workers may result from restric- 


tions on youths’ driving as well as from the types of jobs held 
by young workers.’ Vehicle-related incidents occurring on 
farms, industrial premises, or in parking lots, by contrast, ac- 
counted for a larger proportion of the worker fatalities among 
youth than among all workers. As a result, for both young and 
older workers, two-fifths of all fatalities involved some type of 
vehicle. There also were slight differences between the two 
groups in the share of total fatalities resulting from falls and 
contacts with objects and equipment. (See table 1.) 


By industry. Between 1992 and 1997, 403 young workers (17 
years and under) lost their lives as a result of on-the-job inju- 
nies. Two-fifths were killed while working in agriculture, and 
about one-fifth were killed while working for retail establish- 
ments. (See table 2.) Specific industry descriptions follow. 


Agriculture. The thought of growing up on a farm often 
evokes images of an idyllic childhood setting with children 


being taught the values of daily chores, working alongside 
their parents or grandparents in the fresh air. Actually, how- 
ever, agriculture is one of the most dangerous industries for 
all workers, with fatality rates that consistently rank below 
only those of mining, which has the highest rates. Adult and 
youth farmworkers routinely are exposed to many hazards, 
such as heavy machinery, falls, falling or flying objects, and 
natural hazards. 

Youths working on farms perform varied tasks, such as feed- 
ing animals, gathering eggs, harvesting crops, operating equip- 
ment, and driving tractors and other vehicles. Tragedy occurs 
more often among young workers in this industry than in any 
other—40 percent of the young workers killed over the 1992-97 
period lost their lives in farming jobs. All but 10 of the 162 vic- 
tims were young men. Also, more than half of the fatalities oc- 
curred on farms owned by the victims’ families. 

More than half of the 162 youth fatalities in agriculture 
occurred in transportation-related incidents. (See table 3.) 
More specifically, nearly a third (51) involved tractors. Of the 
tractor-related fatalities, about half resulted from the tractor 
rolling over onto the worker, either in the field or on a road- 


Fatalities among young workers and all workers, by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Source: Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


Young workers (under age 18) All workers 
Event or exposure 
Number Percent Average per year Percent 
NOVA Se omee recor ee esate ental caaectnentcsnedencvastcenteeiseacsevetsatts 403 100 6,313 100 
MAT SOOMAONNCIGONLS errmntterterccestccctcrerersecenecraceeccenpasees 163 40 2,589 41 
Highway IMCiGOMnts \-stccseccasecccastoccrasecssusreusossvacocctassecessvaurs 70 17 1,304 21 
NOnhighway iN CiGemnts air<-tt-ttve-c0c-kocvtattecerrse-ctesesctcvasrecre 47 12 396 6 
WYOTKO ri StTUCK’ DY VERICIG eracceccasercssecosucseoncevacassetacersceresee 25 6 368 6 
Wate rvehiCle yic.c.cra-cavcds>sencucsatssevserosssecsantrsssceewsnerssdsessne 9 2 106 2 
PR GW EA eee rect ereccaase auascctudeccaaanerencasctenanctenseteececcersssconecencs 8 2 80 1 
IASSGUITS ANG VIOIONL ACS <occ.caccecccscacaccoccrensscoceassacasasacasatre> 82 20 1,247 20 
PHOIICIOG Ractcrccsaxccsomeete nce ne te ctesecoerc¥sracCiassecosesnssnaacceaeusens 72 18 1,003 16 
SL CI af aetrcecertretace tes cctcrece:stschecstevescesctavesvactes castvecenceussues 3 1 213 3 
ARIMA ATACK: Roc. ccccsncces-netcascssdesesesssdescescarsenasessepacsocessnen 7 2 29 1 
Contact with objects and EQUIPMENT ..........secceseeeeseesreeee 82 20 1,004 16 
SEAT CA OY ete sneeecn aches vadptnabicp ccessosnanctusarcenscanterscarscasséteeesa> 36 9 570 9 
Caught in objects Or EQUIPMENT ............esccseeeeeeseseeeeeseeees 25 6 295 5 
FRUITING MACHINGKY keerrct..-scesxsexeteuncevaewssscatnencesetaccvunyes 17 4 154 Ps 
COlAPSINGIMALCNIANS co ceacscoccestessacsnastsencsescvaracssnestsuoesasnsecs 17 4 121 2 
ell Sumetc, en Mtr ieee Sat cette ta siecchectsrenarasesaccstececassadseutsnenes 23 6 657 10 
Exposure to harmful substances and 

GHIVINOMIMON Sc. ses cee <gttarercssunrsecesicuccsssucvercessorscsonnascsnnaes 44 11 588 9 
IBGE IC ICUITONE s:.setexescvircescecccactassesecccccrescsteedsoncvacccnesicenes 25 6 312 5 

Exposure to caustic, noxious, allergenic 
BUISSTAIICOS eptaveesavdace-varsnacoverise secnccssacstccdacersces<curtnnvecnaazt 9 2 122 2 
OXYGEN GEFICIONCY ........ccsecscereecserccnsesscnrsercesseresersesensens 10 2 102 2 
Fires ANd EXplOSIONS ..............seeresseerssecssssrseescsscereensscesssons 8 2 194 3 


Note: Event or exposure is based on the 1992 s.s Occupational Injury and Illness Classification System. The event describes the manner in which the 
injury was inflicted or produced. Data may not sum to totals because of rounding and the omission of miscellaneous categories. 
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way. About | in 8 occurred when the victim fell from a tractor 
and then was struck by the attached equipment. Other fatali- 
ties resulted from being run over by the tractor while standing 
in the field, being struck by the bucket of a tractor-mounted 
loader, or being caught in the tractor’s power take-off, as 
shown in the following tablulation: 


Incident Percent 

Fe tel eee NP eee ce tvs ae nie Means eenacmieese 100 
Oventurmimslieldye.serets. cere ees coe sae ce eves tees 29 
@yerturnyin Toad Way seer iteseestee os etescesseoasccszces cdescssvasaeses Du) 
Fall from tractor and struck by attached 

SCUUTIOIIN CI) Ugere secs eee reese ent arc caugeneaaetsae > eerensraras 12 
RUM OVER DY WaClOl cess ccesssecscee meets cceken seas strarncearaesste 8 
SULIGk* DYATACIOMDUCKEL c.g crete oreccsestecsecteusecauteeeer esse es 6 
@atichtingpowen taker Ont scescoctaccree-2cevasoare sstvacoes deaetaucer 6 
Other. seeds. tas eae Sek Mae tac seen eel 14 


In 38 of the 51 tractor-related deaths, the fatally injured 
youth was operating the tractor. In 20 of these instances, the 
youth was under 16 years of age.'° In 7 fatalities, the victims 
were younger than 16 years and were driving the tractor on 
public roadways.'' Youths as young as 10 were reported to 
have been operating a tractor at the time of the incident.'' In 
about two-thirds of the tractor-related fatalities involving 
youths, the victim worked on the family farm. Other equip- 
ment involved in young farmworkers’ deaths included front- 
end loaders, combines, and various other harvesters, mow- 
ers, grain augers, feed wagons, horse-drawn wagons, and 
pick-up trucks and other highway vehicles.'” 

Young farmworker deaths also resulted from various natural 
hazards, such as animal attacks, drowning, lightning, falling 
trees, and grain engulfments. Young persons fatally injured 
while working on farms typically were younger than those killed 
in other types of businesses. Farmworkers accounted for about 
three-fourths of the 109 youths under the age of 15 who were 
killed while on the job. 

Children historically have been seen as an important source 
of labor on farms, a view that appears to continue today. For 
example, several States allow local school districts to close 
for several weeks during sowing and harvesting season.'* 
Others allow temporary relaxation of limitations on children’s 
work hours during these busy times on the farm. Child labor 
laws are less stringent in agriculture industries than in other 
industries, and children are allowed to operate machinery at 
a younger age in agriculture. Children working on a family 
farm are totally exempt from coverage under Federal child 
labor laws, unlike working children in some other types of 
family businesses." 


Retail trade and services. These two industries employ 
about three-fourths of all workers between the ages of 15 and 
17. Eating and drinking places, grocery stores, and depart- 
ment stores are the most common retail establishments em- 
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ploying youths. In the services sector, youths are most likely 
to work in entertainment and recreation, health services, edu- 
cational services, or in private households. '* 

The following tabulation shows the fatalities occurring in 
the retail trade industry among youths under the age of 18: 


Event or exposure Number Percent 
Totals Jace ee oe ate eee 87 100 
Assalilts andi Violent acetic. eencers---00--m0s 59 68 
Homicidesiztad-icwaneace ee 56 64 
Trans pOrbatio ty fivceeege a: eoeesreee ee en 16 18 
Fligh way: GrasWes ccesciaessccc-tans.tanareens 13 15 
Stk DyiODJECtt arc cancer seneaeceene eeecereacs 5 6 
Exposure to harmful 
ONIVITOPMMEM EGA iat Siete cc dadects sessteevatees ~ 5 
Other ees eee eae eee ae 3 3 


As shown, homicide was the leading cause of death among 
youths in retail trade, accounting for nearly two-thirds of the 
youth fatalities in the industry, a proportion similar to that of 
older workers in retail trade. Of the 56 homicides occurring 
over the study period, 23 (41 percent) were confirmed rob- 
beries, and in another 21 cases, the motive was not evident. 
Combining the two, robberies probably were the cause of 
between one-fourth and one-half of all youth fatalities in re- 
tail trade. Transportation incidents were the second most 
common cause of youth fatalities in the retail trade industry, 
with most occurring on public roadways; about a third of the 
victims were newspaper Carriers. 

Three-fourths of the young workers killed in retail trade 
worked in either a restaurant or a food store, such as a gro- 


Fatalities among young workers and all 
workers, by industry, 1992-97 
| Young workers All workers 
| (under age 18) 
Industry Average Rate 
‘Number |Percent; per | Percent A ol 
year H 
workers 
5 —— ST il ders 
TORE ee ks cwonnsep theresa | 403 100 6,313 100 5.0 
Agriculture, forestry, 
ANGMSHING s...0caescoowe | 162 40 827 13 23.7 
WUMTNG)  nuasdnoch eerie ; oo _ 167 3 26.2 
Construction ............... 53 13 1,015 16 14.3 
Manufacturing ............. 21 5 750 12 3.7 
Transportation and 
public utilities ......... he 3. | 985 15 13:2 
Wholesale trade .......... | 14 3 257 4 §.3 
Retail trade ................. 87 22 728 12 3.5 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate ........... — _ WTS 2 135. 
SOWVIGOS cones 32 8 772 12 2:3 
Government .............6.. 13 3 682 11 35 
Other or unspecified 
WIGUStHGS: Convener ee yi 2 66 1 — 
| | eae ee | ee ea 
Note: Dashes indicate that no data were reported or that data do not 
| meet publication standards. Percents may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


Source: Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


cery or convenience store, or a bakery. Males accounted for 
74 percent of retail fatalities, and women, 26 percent, with 
assaults accounting for the vast majority among both sexes. 
About 11 percent of the fatality victims worked in family busi- 
nesses (half in food stores), and 5 percent were self-employed 
(all of whom were newspaper carriers).'® More than 8 in 10 
were wage and salary workers. 

In the services industry, young men also accounted for 
three-fourths of the fatalities. In 84 percent of the fatali- 
ties, the victims were working for pay or other forms of 
compensation; only 9 percent worked as unpaid workers 
in family businesses. The remainder were self-employed 
or volunteer workers. In nearly a fifth of the youth fatali- 
ties occurring in services, the victims were under the age 
of 15. In retail trade, by contrast, while the total number of 
fatality victims under age 15 was greater, their proportion 
was smaller (7 percent). 

As the following tabulation shows, transportation-related 
incidents were the leading causes of death among young 
workers in the services industry. Homicides and exposures to 
harmful environments, such as electrocutions and drownings, 
were the next most common events. 


Event or exposure Number _ Percent 
SORA soctigccecocs-cisscvseva tess Svessesssenesesticine 32 100 
MT ANSPOLLALION'..2.,.-.2:50-.s0s---tencodoureersetoreesoes 13 41 
LOMMICIGG sere tcovttes sessesccseestocsteteterttceencstvenes 8 25 
Exposure to harmful 
CWVITOMMEN I eeters teense csc ccecesccecececcerece: 6 19 
(QiLGS das iene rete HERS RU One Ee 5 16 


Construction. The construction industry reports more 
job-related fatalities each year than any other industry. Dur- 
ing the 1992-97 study period, on average, about 1,000 work- 
ers were killed each year in the industry (all age groups). The 
fatal-injury rate facing its 7.5 million workers is 3 times greater 
than the rate for the average worker in all industries. The fatal- 
ity rate for workers in construction was 14.3 per 100,000 over 
the study period, compared with a rate of 5.0 per 100,000 for all 
workers. (See table 2.) 

From 1992 to 1997, 53 youths under the age of 18 were 
killed in the construction industry, accounting for about 13 
percent of all fatalities in this age group over the period. By 
contrast, 16 percent of all workers killed on the job during 
the period worked in the construction industry. The majority 
of the youths killed worked as construction laborers, par- 
ticularly for special trade contractors engaged in such activi- 
ties as roofing and concrete work. Examples of tasks they 
performed included digging foundations and ditches, mov- 
ing and stacking lumber, and erecting or dismantling scaf- 
folding. As can be seen in the following tabulation, their fa- 
talities were dispersed by event and exposure, mainly due to 
the multitude of tasks performed. 


Table 3.| Fatalities among young workers (under age 
18) in agriculture, 1992-97 
Event Number Percent 
aTOtaal sce ce eee sete wwcs Brakes tot cunasssdecuevstaseact teas 162 100 
AIANSDOMTATION arc nvactcccenssees cccceee eee eee 87 54 
CONMIGHWAY 5 creoceecnsesccccttteseerte pecceeuaceneeeads 40 25 
Overturning and falls ..........:csccssesceseeseeeees 35 22 
PIIQIWAY) sceccsctcassassssecssevenenas sasecsecestuvcveteoxnceees 27 16 
OVEMUIMING heres ontevectec-cocusteccseecumeeeerecee 20 12 
Worker struck by Vehicle ............::csccceseeeees 10 6 
SUUCKIDY/OD|ECI scrcccaccterancesc a 15 9 
Caught in running equipment 14 9 
Grain engulfments ............0006 = 7 4 
ANIMAl ASSAUNS se.ccccecssseaencaxescuccncasteaucceccasteante 7 4 
EE AAUS hee denzcck vets Souseeebevactusesanestct heveccensesctocaeteaya 5 3 
Drowning, oxygen deficiency ..........:cseeeeeeees 5 3 
Struck DY NOhthlNleis-tecscesscesersctaxeteetcecespensences 4 2 
QUST esaine Recrscn sort tet ncccvecocdsuobmerereyeseecren see eets 18 11 
Note: The event is based on the 1992 sts Occupational Injury and 
Illness Classification System. The event describes the manner in which the 
injury was inflicted or produced. Data may not sum to totals because of 
rounding and the omission of miscellaneous categories. 
Source: Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


SE SS ES SP SS BS OT EE PTE 


Event or exposure Youths All workers 


Number Percent Number Percent 


NO talianae 8: svtesstesttocces 5 100 6,087 100 
Ball series cmiccteectecsseters 12 23 1,921 62 
BICCIrOCUTION cr, verse scexesese 11 21 830 14 
Struck by object............. 9 iI9/ 579 10 
Highway incident .......... 6 11 715 11 
Excavation and 

ThenChin Oe censer ee 5) 9 201 3 
Struck by vehicle ........... 4 8 456 8 
Othetererneretenccecsr:: 6 11 13335 22 


Falls and electrocutions were the leading causes of death 
for young construction workers—as well as for all construc- 
tion workers. In three-fourths of the fatal falls, the youths fell 
from or through roofs and skylights. In contrast, these kinds 
of falls accounted for only about a third of the fatal falls 
among all construction workers. (Adult construction work- 
ers were more likely to fall from scaffolds, building girders, 
and ladders.) Half of the electrocutions among young con- 
struction workers resulted from contact with overhead power 
lines, about the same proportion as among all construction 
workers. 

Two-thirds of the 53 killed were 17 years old, and 7 were 
under the age of 16. Fifteen of those killed worked for them- 
selves or for family businesses, and about half of the fatali- 
ties occurred during June, July, and August. 


Other industries. Manufacturing accounted for 5 per- 
cent of the youth fatalities. Of the 21 killed in the industry 
over the period, a third were newspaper carriers involved in a 
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vehicle-related incident or homicide.'’ One-fourth worked in log- 
ging and sawmills, where they were struck by falling trees or by 
vehicles. Transportation and public utilities, wholesale trade, 
and government each accounted for 3 percent of fatal work inju- 
ries among youths; a little more than half of the deaths in these 
industries resulted from vehicle-related incidents. 


Nonfatal injuries, 1996 


About 15,000 youths under the age of 18 incurred injuries 
and illnesses in 1996 that resulted in lost workdays. Due to 
data limitations, these figures are for private nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers only.'® As can be seen from the fol- 
lowing tabulation, sprains and strains accounted for about a 
third of these injuries and illnesses, most commonly result- 
ing from overexertion while maneuvering heavy or bulky 
objects, such as cartons of inventory or patients in a health- 
care facility. These kinds of injuries sometimes also result 
from attempts to break falls on slippery or uneven surfaces. 


Nonfatal injuries and illnesses among young workers and all workers, by event and exposure, 1996 


Nature of injury or illness Percent 

TOtall cescccccecesteseterstsseevscstserastatecetitay ceteseeearemmts sree 100 
Sprains and Strains .........ccscecessssecsesresceessesessesesscsoncees 33 
Bruises; Comtusi@msictrsczs. cores cceceresacstecuse-eoseeipoes-st-an-ees 14 
Cuts, Lace ratiOnS\. «sscsocecera-cosceee tetas: ctaeeaeeete eae iS 
Heat DUNT S svcscereecereas cies haces neccencorsitearesasonencsaveateenesanss 9 
Fractures 8 
Fractures and Other 1jUrieS -..scsssee-ssateceoneen -ctstenetecesse 4 
Othiens..cttetecn ei Bebe ioe eee etcen so pennnuanneaeeeees 19 


As with their adult counterparts, nonfatal injuries occur- 
ring to youths were less likely than fatal injuries to have re- 
sulted from transportation-related incidents. (See table 4.) 
Similarly, assaults, the leading cause of fatal injuries among 
youths, accounted for only 1 percent of the total number of 
nonfatal injuries. Being struck by objects such as knives or 
other sharp tools, swinging doors, and falling boxes; overex- 
ertion in lifting, carrying, or pushing objects; and falls on 
walking surfaces each accounted for about one-fifth of the 
nonfatal injuries among youths. 


Source: Survey of Occupational Injuries and IlInesses. 
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Young workers 
(under age 18) All workers 
Event or exposure ere et 
Number Number 

Percent away Percent away 

of cases from of cases from 

work work 

SABE | ae = 

10] RP Pre ee REOr Re) Pee orp ae Pee eS ee BER eo hy hori Pa aie, 15,156 100 4 1,880,525 100 5 
Contact with objects ANG: SQUIPIMOM nvcssesnsacenenssuhhaccvavasnancsacnsecusendearsanaeeuees 5,136 34 4 492,939 26 4 
Struck against object 1,591 10 3 127,481 7 4 
SEMICK YK OLD OC De sr teaeaecaticdes sian vei. nasa vis ovnes czar seassspevasasiskatensstasereevennueEnl 2,773 18 4 238,934 13 4 
Caught in or compressed by objects or EQUIPMENT ..............s:cesceseeescesseees 660 4 3 79,473 4 Fi 
FRUDDSC OF AACS DY IICHON cy cacsactracasttades seta lettocansesesertvaucerevscasctvattaane 85 1 1 30,087 2 1 
BR AUIS bese caer cctawe ams ck ies Fudnv Sadan dev ib veRH oes dae Su aaea av dae enun noacy oa Now seen teee 3,510 23 4 330,913 18 7 
RSIS ONOW ST LOVE pra sevekaiiestiad tis tacesenstuneceets aausues < Bee ates cpceus anes cavcechy ots ean 630 4 11 98,544 5 10 
Fea SOMSetONOVEl  teas:saverecassrerassViereses veludewaaseateorce ee ame eek ace eee 2,847 19 3 219,416 12 Ff 
BOGHY TGACHOMN OLGXOITION carsacssscnesctectascvacasheratusvecessestravacertaciezesdiacteunmauaane 3,889 26 3 823,708 44 v 
Bodily reaction Beracahep athe sabeh sessiva cuasites Dust dunanstcoas add CURT Ua tReet nee nner ees 980 6 3 196,880 10 6 
COVES OXGIMOM ccecanes sie canens Lasssccessivansctinceceviveacatiechesnsicannuazaarttee teceud ote aes 2,821 19 3 526,594 28 6 
FREDStV SUTIOLOMectectvacses ctrscsore cavscetarcerteaezouncatiovennauterexantrtteaatakcitarenenste 79 1 5 73,796 4 17 
Exposure to harmful substances or eEnvirOnMeNt ............csceseseeseeseesereseees 2,022 13 3 87,164 5 3 
COMPACT WII SISCHICOUITEMIE vicivandsersdten cet exevanastivi exueoaremtactadersaaaiGatRMtiees 70 1 3 4,126 — 7 
Contact with temperature OxtreMes .........ccccecccsssesssesceescessessesssessesscreeers 1,346 9 3 291249 2 3 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances .........cccceceseeee 577 4 2 45,284 2 2 
THENSPOMATONINCIASMMS Ssrevsturisasyse: sivavcvenvoagdvetey CenviennseranitivaritaasanORentets 324 2 8 77,617 4 9 
Sir WeeU IAC IRR NRE ENS cdiccveuctoorr, oats eee Re 58 a 6 50,466 3 9 
AUGSIF EVERY WIHOWIUM saysesclts Aadbteiv dice vencancccplanccecsavinatratccetendtlersestil 79 1 4 10,558 1 7 
Wosrkeer: atric By VOOM ccsstscatiiecucveserscsenscistecssactibtceasslavelcnsdeneean 183 1 10 12,031 1 13 
FFIFES AVG GNDIOSIONS: serve ttascertacreereteacevasdsaearevitvexoterceseveneigntctete tateerertenn 19 = 3 4,146 — 8 
ASSAUIS Ari VIET IE: AGUS rarnrcr cxtsvt tes cavds ss lasevsscesestevtenaaseeivbert aurtoeetaeerteneet 189 1 2 24,241 1 4 
Assaults by persons 112 1 2 18,538 1 5 
AIM SAGAN ce cache ae ee 78 i 1 5,580 pad 4 
Other and nonclassifiable 4 39,796 7 


Note: Event or exposure is based on the 1992 sis Occupational Injury and Illness Classification S i i i 
OTE ed ( ystem. The event describes the manner in which the inj 
was inflicted or produced. Dashes indicate less than 0.5. Data may not sum to totals because of rounding and the omission of miscellaneous eatagoreae 


When compared with injuries incurred by adult workers, 
young workers’ injuries were more likely to result from vari- 
ous contacts with objects and equipment, falls, and contacts 
with hot objects or substances. Injuries to adult workers, by 
contrast, were more likely to result from overexertion, bodily 
reaction, and repetitive motion. Falling from elevations and 
being struck by vehicles typically resulted in lengthy recu- 
peration times for both adult and young workers. 

The median number of days it took to recuperate from all 
types of injuries and illnesses occurring on the job was 4 for 
youths and 5 for all workers. This, however, should not be 
construed to mean that injuries to youths are less severe than 
those to adults. Because youths work primarily part time, the 
recuperation time for youths conceivably includes nonsched- 
uled work time and thus would not be included in counts of 
days away from work. 


By industry. About four-fifths of the nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses among workers under the age of 18 occurred in es- 
tablishments engaged in retail trade or services—a ratio simi- 
lar to the proportion of these young workers employed in the 
two industries. (See table 5.) 


Retail trade. The retail trade industry accounted for 
about three-fifths of the serious nonfatal injuries and illnesses 
occurring among the youth workforce. The following tabula- 
tion shows the distribution of these incidents among indi- 
vidual retail industries: 


Percent 
IRESEAULAMS ..;.deccadhecseshise devscstctasssesisessssbvsessaccerehescaes coskees 52 
GGTOCETY |SLOLES )-s-5,,nscssscessseucossriactatacassssesessoassetssuecsnsenssnses 24 
IDS PALEMEM TiS LONE Siz. seats date assse-seveavoecenst cos caeosneousnevenecees ech 11 
OME PE A SE OE: ig) 


About half the injuries in retail trade occurred in the restau- 
rant industry, a major employer of young workers. Common 
hazards include slippery floors, hot grills, sharp knives, and 
splattered grease and other hot liquids.’” As a result, youths 
most often suffered cuts, burns, sprains and strains, and 
bruises. When compared with their adult counterparts, teen- 
age cooks and kitchen helpers were more likely to suffer heat 
burns and less likely to suffer sprains and strains.”° 

Grocery stores accounted for about a fourth of nonfatal 
injuries among youths working in retail trade. Sprains and 
strains are common, typically resulting from workers lifting 
or moving inventory, lifting customer bags, or pushing 
strings of shopping carts from parking lots. Lacerations re- 
sulting from opening cartons with sharp cutting tools were 
another common injury among youths employed in the 
industry.”! 


Nonfatal injuries and illnesses with days away 


from work among private sector wage and 
salary workers, by industry, 1996 
Young workers 
(under age 18) ores 
Industry | 
Number | Percent} Number | Percent 

TOtAIW is cettascce decsecetcseceet sae 15,156 100 1,880,525 | 100 
Agriculture, forestry, 

ANIGHISHNING Mes ccoevareresmn nese 380 3 38,256 2 
MUDING isccpccassexter-seurssutsansas ceases —_— _— 15,091 1 
CONSUIMUICHON | oececccrcvcor-cases ravens 447 3 182,334 10 
Manufacturing .............c:ceseee 878 6 462,239 25 
Transportation and 

public utilitiesi ss -5-1.:.-.2-cacc-08 448 3 224,030 12 
Wholesale trade ...............008 403 3 144,698 8 
Retail:trade 2225.25 2A seen: | 9,316 62 322,046 17 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate ........... eee 94 1 42,784 2 
SEIVICES iris sore eteeanotes 3,186 21 449,047 24 

‘Workers on farms with fewer than 11 employees are excluded. 

Note: Data may not sum to totals because of rounding and the omis- 
sion of nonpublishable estimates. Dashes indicate nonpublishable data or 
percent less than 0.5. 

Source: Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses. 


Services. About a fifth of the lost-workday injuries among 
youths occurred in the services industry. The following tabu- 
lation shows the distribution of injuries and illnesses among 
the service industries: 


Percent 
HealthiServiCes .<. 20 cnesscasteocieotes cite cao eoomccatranrtie ee mete 27 
Amusement and recreation SerViICES ..............0s-c.esssccsessee 24 
BUSINESS SELVICESccececssectescheceosevsesstenrce eeeetnenencotateer eae NS 
Social: ServiCesitend 00 vescesonesstectiee Seen ee nn 10 
LO [til eee eR as ern carrier oitonatro absorp 24 


About a fourth of the serious nonfatal injuries occurred in 
health services, where injuries typically involve sprains and 
strains incurred while lifting or otherwise assisting patients in 
hospitals and nursing homes.” Another fourth occurred in 
amusement and recreation services—in this case usually re- 
sulting from falls, being struck by falling or flying objects, or 
lifting heavy objects. 


ENCOURAGING THE NATION’S YOUTHS TO WORK has been 
and continues to be a highly regarded method for teaching 
young persons responsibility and other values. Through work 
they often learn the value of saving for costly items such as 
automobiles or college tuition. Work experience is widely 
extolled as a virtue in itself. Despite the relatively low 
frequency, however, youth fatalities and other serious in- 
juries tend to have a greater emotional impact on society, 
and concerns for their safety will continue to be an im- 
portant consideration. 
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' Data on fatal work injuries are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries (CFOI). CFO! data cover all fatal work inju- 
ries. This program, which has collected occupational fatality data nationwide 
since 1992, uses diverse data sources to identify, verify, and profile fatal work 
injuries. Information about each workplace fatality (industry and other worker 
characteristics, equipment involved, and circumstances of the event) is ob- 
tained by cross-referencing source documents such as death certificates, work- 
ers’ compensation records, and reports to Federal and State agencies. This 
method assures counts are as complete and accurate as possible. 


? The information in this section was drawn primarily from the 
following two sources: Laura Greene, Child Labor: Then and Now 
(New York, Franklin Watts, 1992) and Richard Wormser, American 
Childhoods; 3 Centuries of Youth at Risk (New York, Walker and Co., 
1996). 


* Wormser, American Childhoods, p. 57. 
+ Greene, Child Labor, p. 19. 


> See the report of the National Research Council, Protecting Youth 
at Work (Washington, pc, National Academy Press, 1998). 


° Fatality rates are used to compare the risk of incurring a fatal work 
injury among worker groups with varying employment or exposure lev- 
els. There is more than one method to calculate a fatality rate. An hours- 
based rate measures the risk of fatality per standardized length of expo- 
sure; an employment-based rate measures the risk for those employed 
during a given period of time, regardless of exposure hours. Hours-based 
measurements are especially useful for comparing worker groups with 
varying exposure hours, such as when a large proportion of workers in an 
industry work part-time. 

Fatal work injury rates included in this article were calculated using 
annual average employment and hours worked that were collected in the 
Current Population Survey (cps). There rates are considered experimental 
measures. They provide the number of fatal work injuries per 100,000 work- 
ers for 1992-97. Employment-based rates were calculated as follows: 


[(N 92+ N 93+ N 944+ N 95 + N 96 + N 97)/(W 92 + W 93 + W 944 
W 95 + W 96 + W 97)] x 100,000 


where, 

N =number of civilian worker fatalities, age 15 and older, 1992-97, and 

W = annual average number of employed civilians, age 15 and older, 
1992-97. 

For calculating rates using hours worked, the total hours worked was 
converted to full-time equivalent workers using a 2,000 hours work year. 
Thus the rate of fatalities per 100,000 full-time equivalent workers = (fatali- 
ties/hours) x 200,000,000. 

Because the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries program does not 
collect employment or hours of exposure data, annual average estimates from 
the cps for 1992-97 are used in the denominator. The cps employment and 
hours data used to calculate rates are estimates based upon a sample of per- 
sons employed rather than a complete count. Therefore, the CPS estimates 
and fatality rates have sampling errors; that is, they may differ from figures 
that would have been obtained if it had been possible to take a complete 
census of employed persons. See “Explanatory Notes and Estimates of Er- 
ror’ in the January 1997 Employment and Earnings for an explanation of 
cps sampling and estimation methodology, and standard error computations. 
The relative standard errors of the cps estimates can be used to approxi- 
mate confidence ranges for the fatality rates. 


7 See John W. Ruser, “Denominator Choice in the Calculation of 
Workplace Fatality Rates,” in Fatal Workplace Injuries in 1996; A 
Collection of Data and Analysis, Report 922 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, June 1998). 


* The relative standard errors of the cps estimates can be used to 
approximate confidence ranges for the fatality rates. For example, 
the confidence factor for hours-based fatality rates for 15-year-olds 
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from 1992 to 1997 can be estimated as follows: 5.1 x 0.022 x 1.6 = 0.2, 
where 5.1 = the rate per 100,000 full-time equivalent workers, 0.022 = 
the relative standard error, and 1.6 = the factor for a 90-percent con- 
fidence level. The confidence range for this rate is 4.9 to 5.3 (5.1 plus 
or minus 0.2). The confidence ranges were estimated for the remaining 
age groups for the 1992-97 period—both for employment- and hours- 
based fatality rates. All of these ranges were the rate plus or minus 0.1. 


” Most States require drivers to be at least 16 years old for a general 
license and 18 for a commercial license. In addition, the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act currently prohibits youths from driving at work except on an 
occasional basis. See “Facts, State Laws 1998” published by the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety; and the National Research Council's 
report, Protecting Youth at Work, p. 171, for additional information on 
driving regulations pertaining to youths. 


'’ Youths under 16 years of age are prohibited from operating 
tractors larger than 20 horsepower unless working on a farm owned 
or operated by the youth’s parents. See National Research Council, 
Protecting Youth at Work. 


'! As of September, !998, all but six States had a minimum age of 16 
to drive without an adult in the vehicle. See “Facts, State Laws 1998” 
published by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. Some States do 
allow farm tractors to be driven limited distances on public roadways 
without a drivers license. 


'2 See National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, for 
various discussions of the appropriateness of youths operating machin- 
ery. The report cites an unpublished study conducted by the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission that found that operators of ride-on mow- 
ers that were young, short, or light-weight were more likely than others 
to be injured. 


' See, for example, “Signs of Safety in Agriculture: A Report on 
National Agricultural Safety Programs,” (U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture); ps3. 


'’ National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, p. 157. 
'S Thid., p. 46. 


'© News carriers are sometimes considered independent contractors. See 
National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, p. 18. 
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Newspaper carriers are mentioned both here and in the section on 
retail trade because they are typically employed either in newspaper 
printing and publishing, and industry in the manufacturing division, or in 
direct selling establishments in the retail trade industry. See the Standard 
Industrial Classification (sic) Manual, \987. There were a total of 11 
fatalities among newscarriers under age 18 during the study period. 


‘* Data on nonfatal injuries are from the BLS Survey of Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Hlnesses. This survey collects information from a 
random sample of about 200,000 establishments representing most 
private industry wage and salary workers. Private household workers 
and workers on small farms are excluded from survey coverage. Worker 
and case characteristics are collected only for those workers sustain- 
ing injuries and illnesses that require days away from work to recuper- 
ate. Because the scope and methodology of the Census of Fatal Occu- 
pational Injuries and the Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses 
are slightly different, comparisons of fatal and nonfatal data are prob- 
lematic. Additional information can be obtained via e-mail 
(cfoistaff@bls.gov or oshstaff@bls.gov) or from the following 
Internet address: Attp.//stats.6ls.zov/oskhome. Ruin 


National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, p. 73. 


*’ See Martin E. Personick, “Profiles in safety and health: eating 
and drinking places,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1991, pp. 19-26. 


*' National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work, Dawe 
2° bid. 
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Lost-Workday Injuries 


The changing composition 
of lost-workday injuries 


Restricted-activity days are becoming a more common 
aspect of occupational injury and illness cases 

at the same time that days away from work 

are becoming shorter and less frequent; 

increased job safety and the faster return to work 

of injured workers may account for this development 


ccupational injury and illness rates have 
Ox notably in recent years. The 

overall rate has declined every year since 
1992, from 8.9 cases per 100 workers in that year 
to 7.1 in 1997. The latter rate is the lowest since the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began reporting this in- 
formation in the early 1970s. Further, the compo- 
sition of workplace injuries and illnesses has 
changed dramatically in the past decade. Cases 
with lost work time are now less likely to in- 
volve days away from work and more likely to 
involve only restricted work activity. Even when 
injured or ill workers do take time off work to 
recuperate, they are now more likely to return to 
work sooner, but unable to perform all job du- 
ties. Restricted work activity due to workplace 
injury or illness is a growing phenomenon in the 
U.S. workplace, indicative both of a possible de- 
crease in the severity of reported cases and of a 
trend toward the faster return to work of affected 
workers. To varying extents, the latter trend ap- 
pears in all industrial sectors, in different-sized 
establishments, and for all kinds of injuries and 
illnesses. This article presents evidence of this 
important compositional change in occupational 
injuries and illnesses. 


Trends from 1976 to 1997 


Since 1972, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 


collected occupational injury and illness data on 
an annual basis from logs that employers maintain 
according to Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA) guidelines. Private-industry 
establishments surveyed by the Bureau are asked 
to report the numbers of injuries and illnesses of 
various types that occurred in the previous year, 
along with an estimate of the number of hours 
worked by all employees in that year. The Bu- 
reau then calculates rates of injuries and illnesses 
by industry and establishment size, usually ex- 
pressed as the number of cases per 100 or 10,000 
full-time equivalent workers. 

Workplace injury and illness cases are divided 
between those that do and those that do not in- 
volve lost work time after the day an injury or 
illness is sustained. Lost-workday cases include 
both those with days away from work and those 
with days with restricted work activity only. 
When an injured or ill worker took no time away 
from work (except possibly on the day of the 
injury), but could not perform all normal job 
tasks for some period of time, the case is labeled 
a restricted-activity-only case. In contrast, days- 
away-from-work cases involve some time off 
work (not counting the day of the injury) and 
may also include some days of restricted work 
activity. 

In the early years of the BLs survey, cases with 
only restricted activity accounted for a small per- 
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centage of all lost-workday cases. However, over the past 
decade, BLs data show that the rate of cases with only re- 
stricted activity has risen, while the rate for days-away-from- 
work cases has generally fallen. (See chart 1 and table 1.) 
From 1978 to 1986, the annual rate in private industry for 
cases with only restricted work activity remained constant at 
0.3 per 100 full-time equivalent workers. Since 1986, the rate 
has risen steadily to 1.2 cases per 100 workers in 1997, a 
fourfold increase over the 1986 rate. In contrast, the rate for 
days-away-from-work cases dropped from 3.3 in 1986 and 
3.5 in 1988 to 2.1 in 1997. Because the rate for days-away- 
from-work cases declined slightly more than the rate for re- 
stricted-activity cases rose, the overall lost-workday-case rate 
declined slightly between 1986 and 1997, from 3.6 to 3.3. 
With the possible exception of finance, insurance, and real 
estate, every major industry division shows the same pattern 
of a rise in the restricted-activity-case rate and a drop in the 
days-away-from-work-case rate over the period from the mid- 
1980s to 1997. (See table 1.) The most notable compositional 
change has occurred in manufacturing. In 1986, that in- 
dustry’s rate of restricted-activity cases was 0.7 per 100 work- 
ers, while the rate for days-away-from-work cases was 4.0. 
By 1997, the rates for both restricted-activity and days-away- 
from-work cases were identical at 2.4 per 100 workers. Thus, 


Chart 1. 
workers), private industry, 1976-97 


in manufacturing, while there were 5.75 times more days- 
away-from-work cases than there were restricted-activity 
cases in 1986, roughly the same number of each type of case 
occurred in 1997. None of the other industry divisions dis- 
played such a convergence in the relative proportions of cases. 
Table 2 further explores the relationship between the in- 
dustry studied and the change in the rate of restricted-activity 
cases. Shown are the 15 two-digit sic industries with the larg- 
est changes in restricted-activity-case rates between 1986 and 
1997, ranked by the size of the change (not the rate of change). 
Consistent with the previous table, the top 8 industries and 
12 of the 15 entries listed are in manufacturing.’ Food and 
kindred products (SIC 20) tops the list, with a rise in the re- 
stricted-activity-case rate of 3.7 per 100 workers. Next is 
transportation equipment manufacturing, with a rise of 3.0 
cases. The table also shows that the rate for days-away-from- 
work cases declined for all of the industries listed, often with 
drops in excess of the rises in restricted-activity-case rates. 
The size of the establishment (that is, the number of em- 
ployees in it) is strongly related to the propensity for an em- 
ployer to report restricted-activity cases. In both 1986 and 
1997, larger employers were more likely to report these cases. 
(See table 3.) While establishments with 1 to 10 employees 
reported only two-tenths of a restricted-activity case per 100 
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Table 1. | Incidence’ of occupational injury and illness cases involving days away from work and occupational injury and 


workers in 1997, the rate for establishments with 250 to 999 
employees was 10 times that number, at 2 cases per 100 work- 
ers. In contrast to restricted-activity cases, the establishment 
size profile for the rate for days-away-from-work cases has 
been described as an inverted U. Medium-sized establishments 
(50 to 249 employees) report higher rates of days-away-from- 
work cases than do small and large establishments. However, 


illness cases involving restricted work activity only, by industry division, private industry, 1976-97 
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' Rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses per 100 full-time equivalent workers and were calculated as (NW/EH) x 200,000, where 

N = number of injuries and illnesses 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks per year). 

2 Data for 1976-78 are based on the 1972 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification [sic] Manual, data for 1979-87 are based on the 1972 edition of the 
sic Manual and the 1977 supplement thereto; and data for 1988-97 are based on the 1987 edition of the sic Manual. 

3 |n 1996, air courier operations previously classified in industry groups 421, 422, 423, 452, 473, and 478 were reclassified into industry group 451. As a result, 
the 1996 and 1997 estimates for these sic’s and major industry groups 42, 45, and 47 are not comparable to those for previous years. In addition, the 1996 and 
1997 estimates for transportation and public utilities may have more variability than those for previous years. 

4To maintain comparability with the rest of the series, data for small nonfarm employers in low-risk industries who were not surveyed were imputed and included 
in the survey estimates. 

5 Not applicable where base is 0.0. 
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between 1986 and 1997, the days-away-from-work-case rate 
declined less at the upper end of the size distribution than in 
the 50-249 size class. Thus, there is now a more modest decline 
in the days-away-from-work-case rate as the establishment size 
increases. 

Between 1986 and 1997, the larger classes of establish- 
ment experienced the greatest increases in rates of restricted- 
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Fifteen two-digit sic industries with the largest increases in restricted-activity-case rates, 1986-97 (rates per 100 
full-time equivalent workers) 
= 
Restricted-activity-case rate Days-away-from-work-case rate 
Industry sic code | 
1986 1997 Change 1986 1997 Change 

Food and kindred products ..........sccescesseeees 20 el 4.8 o 6.9 3.2 -3.7 
Transportation EQUIPMENT ..........:ccecceereerseees 37 8 3.8 3.0 3.4 2.8 -.6 
Primary metal industries .........ccccescseeseeeseees 33 9 3.5 2.6 5.2 3.7 -1.5 
Furniture and fixtures .........ccscssereeeeeseeeeees 25 x, 3.0 2.1 5.3 2.8 -2.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous products ............ 30 1.0 3.1 2.1 5.6 29 —2.9 
Fabricated metal Products ..........ccceseeeeeesees 34 9 2.8 1.9 5.9 3.6 -2.3 
Lumber and wood products ............ssseeseeeeees 24 aff 2.6 1.9 9.0 3.9 -5.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 32 (i 25 1.8 5.8 3.3 -2.5 
General merchandise Stores... 53 3 2.0 UA 3.9 2.6 -1.3 
Building materials and garden supplies ........ 52 3 1.8 1.5 4.3 3.0 -1.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ....... 39 me) 2.0 1.5 3.8 2.2 -1.6 
TONS MO TOCUCKS Ts ccceccexesivccescathertessancse cate 22 6 2.1 1.5 2.4 1.0 -1.4 
Leather and leather products ............:::seeee 31 6 24 1S 4.2 2.2 -2.0 
Apparel and other textile products ................ 23 2 1.6 1.4 2.5 1.5 -1.0 
Hotels and other lodging places .............0 70 3 1.5 2 4.0 2.3 -1.7 


Note: Table excludes sic 45, whose rate change may have been influenced by the reclassification of air courier operations in 1996. 


work-activity-only cases. The rate rose most in establishments 
with 250 to 999 employees, an increase of 1.5 cases per 100 
full-time equivalent workers, followed closely by establish- 
ments with 1,000 or more employees, whose rate increased 
by 1.4 cases. More-than-offsetting declines in rates of days- 
away-from-work cases occurred in establishments with 50 to 
249 employees and those with 250 to 999 employees, so that 
the rates of lost-workday cases for these categories decreased. 

With the rate of restricted-activity cases rising in all sec- 
tors of the economy—particularly in manufacturing and in 
larger establishments—the question that comes to mind is 
whether these trends are related, because manufacturing es- 
tablishments tend to be larger than those in other industries. 
This turns out not to be the case; an examination of the estab- 
lishment size data by major industry division (not presented 
herein) shows that, within many of the industry divisions, the 
increases in the restricted-activity-case rates were greater in 
larger establishments (though not necessarily the largest in 
the largest size class). That is, accounting crudely for indus- 
try composition does not eliminate the differential rise in re- 
stricted-activity-case rates across establishments of different 
size. 


Case and demographic data, 1992-96 


The injury and illness data that the Bureau has collected since 
1972 provide considerable detail along the dimensions of in- 
dustry and establishment size. However, the data do not tell 
us anything about the nature of the injury and illness cases or 
about the workers who experience occupational injuries or 
illnesses. To address the demand for this information, since 
1992 the Bureau has collected a substantial body of addi- 
tional information, termed “case and demographic data,” on 
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injury and illness cases involving days away from work. Be- 
cause no such data are collected for cases that involve only 
restricted work activity, there is no additional information 
about these increasingly numerous cases. 

The case and demographic data on days-away-from-work 
cases do contain interesting information about the increasing 
use of restricted workdays. As mentioned previously, cases 
involving days away from work may also involve some days 
of restricted work activity. While the latter are not routinely 
tabulated, the BLs survey does maintain a count of the num- 
ber of restricted-activity days for each sampled days-away- 
from-work case. 

Even over the relatively brief period from 1992 to 1996, 
the survey reveals a slight shortening in the duration of days 
away from work, and a growing use of restricted-activity 
days, in cases that have days away from work. While the 
median number of days away from work was 6 in 1992 and 
1993, it fell to 5 in later years. Further, the distribution of 
days-away-from-work cases has shifted toward those with 
shorter duration. (See table 4.) In 1992, 15.7 percent of days- 
away-from-work cases lasted only 1 day. The percentage in- 
creased to 16.9 percent in 1995, before dropping slightly to 
16.7 percent in 1996. In contrast, 19.7 percent of days-away- 
from-work cases lasted 31 or more days in 1992, a percent- 
age that dropped to 17.9 percent in 1995 before rising to 18.5 
percent in 1996. The percentages of cases of intermediate 
duration showed little change over the period, perhaps re- 
flecting the fact that some cases that previously were of longer 
duration moved into the intermediate-duration categories, 
while some cases moved into shorter duration categories. 

The decline in the number of days away from work and the 
shifting duration distributions are relatively modest. More 
striking is the growing fraction of days-away-from-work 


cases that are accompanied by restricted-activity days. In 
1992, 16.8 percent of days-away-from-work cases also had 
some number of restricted-activity days. (See table 5.) By 
1996, the percentage had risen to 25.8, an increase of more 
than 50 percent. As the table shows, restricted-activity days 
became more prevalent in all categories of duration, with no 
obvious relationship between the increase and the duration. 
The largest increase in the prevalence of restricted activity 
(10.9 percentage points) occurred for cases lasting 6 to 10 
days away from work, while the smallest increase (7.3 per- 
centage points) occurred for the most severe category of 
cases, 31 or more days away from work. 

The use of restricted-activity days in conjunction with days 
away from work grew in all industrial sectors from 1992 
through 1996, although the amount of increase varied. (See 
table 6.) Consistent with the fact that manufacturing had the 
highest rate of cases of restricted activity only, establishments 
in manufacturing were most likely to report days-away-from- 
work cases accompanied by restricted-activity days. How- 
ever, mining, rather than manufacturing, showed the largest 
increase in the percentage of days-away-from-work cases 
with positive restricted activity days (10.4 percentage points), 
while construction showed the largest rate of growth (78 per- 
cent). At the other end of the spectrum, the finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate sector had the smallest increase. 

In a similar manner, consistent with the fact that larger es- 
tablishments had higher rates of restricted-work-activity-only 
cases than did smaller establishments, larger establishments 
were more likely to report restricted-activity days accompa- 
nying days-away-from-work cases. (See table 7.) In 1996, 
21.9 percent of days-away-from-work cases were accompa- 
nied by restricted-activity days in establishments with 11 to 
49 employees. The percentage increased with the size of the 
establishment, to 32.3 percent in establishments with 1,000 
or more employees. Interestingly, the smallest establishments 
(1-10 employees) were more likely to report restricted-activ- 
ity days than were establishments in the next largest size class. 

In general, between 1992 and 1996, larger establishments 


Table 3. Change in occupational injury and illness rates, by size of establishment, 1986-97 


also experienced faster increases in the percentage of days- 
away-from-work cases accompanied by restricted-activity 
days. Measured by either change in percent or rate of change, 
establishments with 250 to 999 employees experienced the 
fastest growth. while those with | to 10 employees had the 
slowest growth. However, restricted-activity days did not 
grow as much in the largest establishments (1,000 or more 
employees) as in those with 250 to 999 employees. 

For days-away-from-work cases, the case and demo- 
graphic data collected since 1992 shed more light on the 
types of injuries and illnesses that have declined. Unfortu- 
nately, because no such data are collected for restricted-ac- 
tivity-only cases, it is not possible to identify the types of 
injuries and illnesses that are growing fastest in that category. 

Table 8 reports the rates of days-away-from-work cases for 
eight kinds of injury or illness with the highest rates in 1992. 
These annual rates are expressed in terms of cases per 10,000 
full-time equivalent workers. The table shows that rates declined 
for all eight kinds of injury and illness listed. The rate for the 
dominant category, sprains and strains, fell from 133.7 in 1992 
to 97.6 in 1996, or 27 percent. In terms of percent change of the 
rate, dislocations declined the most, while carpal tunnel syn- 
drome declined the least. 

Whereas the rate of days-away-from-work cases dropped 
for all eight injury and illness categories listed in the table, 
the percentage of those cases with restricted-activity days 
increased in all eight categories. (See table 9.) At both the 
beginning and end of the period, persons taking days away 
from work because of carpal tunnel syndrome were most 
likely to include some days with restricted work activity. For 
this kind of injury, the fraction of days-away-from-work 
cases with restricted-activity days increased 16.3 percent- 
age points, from 30.6 percent to 46.9 percent, the largest 
percentage-point increase shown in the table. However, the 
three injury and illness categories with the lowest incidences 
of restricted-activity days in 1992 (heat burns and scalds, 
punctures, and bruises and contusions) showed the highest 
rates of growth of restricted-activity days up to 1996. 
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Table 4. vi §=6Distribution of days-away-from-work cases, by 


number of days away from work, 1992-96 


Number 
etadays Percentage Change, 
away 1992-96 
from work 
1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 
100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 ro 
Wek7/ 16.3 16.3 16.9 16.7 1.0 
12.9 13°0 12.9 13.4 Seat Be 
20.4 20.7 ZnO 20.9 20.6 2 
13.6 13.4 13:3 13.4 13.2 —4 
11.4 11.4 Wile! 1HiRS' aad 3 
6.4 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.2 -.2 
19.7 19.0 18.9 17.9 18.5 -1.2 


|Table 5. Percentage of days-away-from-work cases with 


reported days of restricted work activity, by 
number of days away from work, 1992-96 
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Possible contributing factors 


What accounts for the trend toward restricted-activity work- 
days that is observed in the data? Little rigorous empirical evi- 
dence addresses this issue, but some factors may play a role.’ 
First, in the mid-1980s, OSHA imposed sizable fines on certain 
large manufacturing companies for recordkeeping violations.* 
Among the industries affected were chemicals, food and kin- 
dred products, and automotive products. Large establishments 
in these industries reported increases in days-away-from-work 
and restricted-activity cases during the period following the 
fines. Thus, some of the increase in restricted-work-activity- 
only cases may have arisen out of increased recognition that 
these cases are required to be reported. 

However, the rise in restricted-activity cases has contin- 
ued long past the time of these large fines, so other causes 
must be sought. An important development in the 1980s was 
a rapid rise in the costs of workers’ compensation insurance 
for workplace injuries and illnesses. Many State legislatures, 
which are responsible for the laws governing workers’ com- 
pensation, reacted to this development by passing a variety 
of legislative measures designed to control the cost increase. 
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Some of these measures—-mandatory employer safety and 
health programs, premium discounts for high-quality pro- 
grams of that nature, and medical deductibles payable by the 
employer, for example—might have resulted in employers 
paying more attention to workplace safety.* At the same time, 
rising workers’ compensation costs themselves may have al- 
tered employers’ views about the cost of safety, leading them 
to view safety as acontrollable, rather than an uncontrollable, 
cost. These two factors may have led employers to invest 
more in safety, reducing both the frequency and severity of 
injuries. The decline in overall rates and the shifting of inju- 
ries away from days away from work and toward restricted- 
activity days would be consistent with this hypothesis. 

State laws might also be responsible for the more rapid re- 
turn to work of injured workers. Legislative changes in many 
States now permit the use of managed health care, which might 
lead to greater scrutiny of individuals’ health-related claims. 
Some States even have passed “return-to-work” legislation. 
These laws differ by State, but include features such as finan- 
cial incentives to employers for encouraging workers to return 
early to work, punishment of employers for failing to allow 
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Percentage of days-away-from-work cases with 
reported days of restricted work activity, by size 
of establishment, 1992-96 
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1,000 or more . | 22.3 | 24.7 | 26.7 | 30.7 eOs 44.8 


Table 8. i 6 Incidence of days-away-from-work cases, by 


nature of injury or illness, 1992-96 
Rate per 10,000 full-time Rate of 
Nature of equivalent workers Change,| change 
injury or illness (percent), 
1992-96 
1992 
cul i 
Sprains and 
Strains ........ 133.7 | 121.6 | 119.3 |107.5 | 97.6 | -36.1 -27.0 
Bruises and 
contusions.. | 29.1} 26.8] 26.2 | 23.6 | 20.8 -8.3 28.5 
Cuts and 
lacerations . | 22.7) 21.5) 20.4 | 18.8 | 15.8 -6.9 -30.4 
Fractures ...... TSS Zsa ieee 19:3) 14:3 4.5 -23.9 
Heat burns 
and scalds.. 5.4 4.8 4.6 4.4 3.5 -1.9 -35.2 
Carpal tunnel 
syndrome ... 4.3 5.2 4.8 3.9 3.6 —/7 -16.3 
Dislocations . 4.3 4.0 3.5 2.6 2.3 -2.0 —46.5 
Punciures .... 4A 4.1 3.2 3.0 2.8 -1.3 -31.7 
ne a Aah tN ee le a el Naat! eet 


injured employees back to work, and punishment of employ- 
ees for refusing appropriate work. One article mentions a rapid 
rise in the growth of firms that provide advice to employers 
on job modifications that enable injured workers to return to 
work earlier.° 

One example of an apparently successful return-to-work ef- 
fort is Oregon’s Employer-at-Injury Program. Started in 1993, 
this program provides incentives to employers to bring injured 
workers back to work earlier and to put them on “light-duty” 
jobs within the limitations of their injury or illness. The incen- 
tives include wage subsidies (50 percent of wages up to 3 
months), reimbursements of up to $2,500 for modifications to 
the workplace to accommodate injured workers, $1,000 for tools 
and equipment required for the job, and $400 for work-related 


Notes 


clothing. As of 1997, 16 percent of all disabling claims (cases 
involving more than 3 days away from work) and 6 percent of 
nondisabling claims availed themselves of the program. Nearly 
95 percent of program costs were for wage subsidies.° An Or- 
egon researcher has hypothesized that the Employer-at-Injury 
Program may have helped reduce the number of injuries that 
are classified as disabling (moving them into the nondisabling 
category) and may be partly responsible for the decline in the 
rate of disabling claims that has been observed in Oregon in 
recent years.’ 

Only time will tell whether restricted-work-activity cases 
will continue to increase in prevalence among workplace in- 
juries and illnesses. However, it is clear from the Bis data 
that over the past decade these cases have already risen to 
prominence and merit increased attention and research. L] 


ifelel(-'A Percentage of days-away-from-work cases with 
reported days of restricted work activity , by 
nature of injury or illness, 1992-96 
Rate of 
Nature of injury Bee ins Change,| change 
or illness 1992-96 | (percent), 
= 1992-96 
1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Sprains and 
strainSics..s acs VOM 2167 24.1) 27,2 e290 9.9 51.8 
Bruises and 
contusions....... 11.9 |} 14.0 | 15.4} 18.2 | 20.2 8.3 69.7 
Cuts and 
lacerations ..... 1S. VA4A W721 1853 j2t9 8.8 67.2 
Fractures. .......... 19.4 | 22.3 | 25.2) 28.6 | 28.3 8.9 45.9 
Heat burns and 
SCaldSizi2ee.cee 10.5 | 10.1 | 13.6) 13.8 | 18.9 8.4 80.0 
Carpal tunnel 
syndrome ....... 30.6 | 31.9 | 35.1) 38.2 | 46.9] 16.3 53:3 
Dislocations ..... 22.3 | 29.5 | 25.1| 26.0 | 29.8 Ue) 33.6 
Punctures ........ 9.7 | 11.4 | 11.8] 14.4 | 16.5 6.8 70.1 
ee SE RN a SR SLEEP TRE IE OLE SELL IF EE DT IEP EY LO IEOI EY BIE ERE NE LVL SLIT OE BOCELLI EEE, 
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' sic 45 was excluded from the table because the change in its restricted- 
activity case rate may have been influenced by the reclassification of air cou- 
rier operations. (See footnote 4 of table 1.) 


? One rigorous study finds that employers are more likely to present work- 
ers with the option of using restricted-activity days in States where workers’ 
compensation income benefits are more generous. (See Geetha M. Waehrer 
and Ted Miller, Restricted Work, Workers’ Compensation and Days Away from 
Work, mimeograph, December 1998. 


3 Twenty Years of OSHA Federal Employment Data (U.S. Department of 


Labor, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy, January 1993). 


“Hugh Conway and Jens Svenson, “Occupational injury and illness 
rates, 1992-96: why they fell,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1998, 
pp. 36-58. 


5 [bid., p. 43. 


® The Employer-at-Injury Program, 1996-1997 (Oregon Department of 
Consumer and Business Services, Workers’ Compensation Division, July 
1998). 


7 Alicia Matter, Comparison of Workers’ Compensation Claims to 
Oregon Injury and Illness Survey Cases, 1996 (Oregon Deparment of 
Consumer and Business Services, May 1998); available on the Internet at 
http://www.cbs.state.or.us/externalAmd/rasums/3198/7_3198r.html. 
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High-Tech Employment 


High-technology employment: 


a broader view 


High technology employment, 14 percent of total employment, 

is projected to grow much faster than in the past due to employment gains 
in high-tech services and among suppliers 

to computer and electronic components manufacturers 


igh technology enjoys high visibility. In- 
Hes developments are tracked closely 

in the United States and abroad and the 
implications for productivity, international competi- 
tiveness, national defense, and the general standard 
of living are of increasing interest.' This statement, 
presented in a 1983 Monthly Labor Review article, 
is still true, as is clear from a number of recent pro- 
nouncements. For example, according to the testi- 
mony of Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, dramatic improvements in comput- 
ing power and communication and information 
technology are resulting in higher rates of produc- 
tivity growth and higher real wages, and are help- 
ing to control costs.’ Also, a 1998 National Sci- 
ence Foundation report describes the success of 
U.S. high-tech industries in foreign markets.’ Other 
recent publications report that biotechnology is 
revolutionizing medicine, agriculture, and environ- 
mental fields; miniaturization and new materials 
are likely to bring major changes in manufactur- 
ing, and automobiles are incorporating even more 
advanced technology.’ These developments, which 
suggest that high technology is creating many jobs 
in the economy, prompted this review of employ- 
ment trends. 

Three previously published articles in the Re- 
view presented definitions of high-technology in- 
dustries and occupations and analyzed employment 
trends and projections.° Based on current data, this 
article updates the lists of high-tech industries used 
in those articles. It also uses an expanded concept 
of high-tech employment consisting of three cat- 
egories. The first category, similar to the earlier 
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concept used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in- 
cludes all employment in industries defined as high 
technology. The second category includes employ- 
ment in non-high-tech industries, generated by the 
purchases of goods and services by high-tech indus- 
tries for use as inputs to their production processes. 
This high-tech-generated employment is included 
because it, like employment in high-tech industries, 
is derived from the demand for the goods and ser- 
vices produced by high-tech industries. 

The third category is an effort to account for the 
substantial high-tech activity in industries that do not 
qualify, based on generally accepted criteria, as high 
tech, or are not suppliers to high-tech industries. 
While it is not possible to identify all employment in 
high-tech activities, it is possible to count employ- 
ment of all scientists, engineers, and technicians— 
workers who create and apply new technologies—re- 
gardless of their industry of employment. This cat- 
egory, therefore, includes all scientists, engineers, 
and technicians in non-high-tech industries, except 
for those already included because of employment 
generated by purchases of high-tech industries.° 

Based on this concept, this article identifies the 
number of workers employed in high-tech activities 
in 1996. It also shows high-technology employment 
in 1986, its projections for 2006, and its growth over 
the 1986-96 and 1996-2006 periods. Because high 
tech is often depicted as a source of “good jobs,” 
information also is presented on earnings in high- 
tech industries and occupations. Much of the data in 
the analysis is based on information developed by 
BLS in producing the 1996-2006 employment pro- 
jections. Those projections are published in a series 


of articles in the November 1997 Monthly Labor Review.’ 


Definitions and data 


The term “high tech” is used very broadly to describe not 
only industries, but also occupations and products. There is 
fairly wide agreement on the general characteristics of high- 
technology industries and the criteria for developing lists of 
such industries. A good example is a document from the Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment.’ It describes 
high-technology firms as those “that are engaged in the de- 
sign, development, and introduction of new products and in- 
novative manufacturing processes, or both, through the sys- 
tematic application of scientific and technical knowledge.” 
This document also points out that high-technology firms typi- 
cally use state-of-the-art techniques, and, in terms of quanti- 
fiable resources, such firms devote a “high” proportion of ex- 
penditures to research and development and employ a “high” 
proportion of scientific, technical, and engineering person- 
nel. A National Science Foundation report on science and tech- 
nology resources also refers to the employment of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians and measures of research and de- 
velopment activities as “two of the most important param- 
eters of innovation,” and uses them “as surrogates for mea- 
suring the broader concept of innovation.” 

Despite general agreement on the concepts of high tech, 
there is no general acceptance of precisely which industries 
to include, because identifying “new” products or “innova- 
tive” manufacturing processes and associated industries is very 
subjective. One approach, adopted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, uses the judgment of industry analysts to identify prod- 
ucts embodying new or leading-edge technologies falling 
within 10 advanced technology areas.'° A more widely used 
approach has been to list high-tech industries based on two 
broad measures of resources used—employment of scientific 
and technical personnel and research and development inten- 
sity. In this approach, studies specify criteria for these mea- 
sures, such as a specific percent of total employment in scien- 
tific and technical occupations and research and development 
spending, or both, as a percent of sales or value added. In- 
dustries that meet those criteria are identified as high tech.'! 
This article uses the latter procedure. It uses data on the pro- 
portion of employment in an industry accounted for by scien- 
tific, technical, and engineering personnel and on the propor- 
tion of employment in an industry accounted for by scientific, 
technical, and engineering personnel engaged in research and 
development." 


Identifying high-tech employment 


High-technology occupations are scientific, technical, and en- 
gineering occupations, the same group of occupations used to 
define high-tech industries. They include the following occu- 


pational groups and detailed occupations: engineers; life and 
physical scientists; mathematical specialists; engineering and 
science technicians; computer specialists; and engineering, 
scientific, and computer managers. Individuals who are em- 
ployed in these occupations are collectively referred to as tech- 
nology-oriented workers.'* Workers in these occupations need 
in-depth knowledge of the theories and principles of science, 
engineering, and mathematics, which is generally acquired 
through specialized post-high school education in some field 
of technology—ranging from an associate degree to a doctor- 
ate. Some technology-oriented workers engage in research and 
development to increase scientific knowledge, or to develop 
products and production processes. Other technology-oriented 
workers apply technology in other work activities, such as in 
design of equipment, processes, and structures; computer ap- 
plications and systems development; sales, purchasing, and 
marketing; productions and operations; and management and 
administration. '* 

Occupational Employment Statistics survey data were used 
in the analysis. This survey provides data on occupational 
employment of wage and salary workers by industry. It cov- 
ers all industries except agriculture (minus agricultural ser- 
vices which are covered), forestry, fishing, private households, 
and the Federal Government. The survey also provided data 
on occupational employment of workers in research and de- 
velopment for all occupations defined in this article as tech- 
nology oriented, plus communication, transportation, and utili- 
ties operations managers; industrial production mangers; all 
other managers and administrators; social scientists; most 
health occupations; and the residual category all other pro- 
fessional, paraprofessional, and technician occupations. These 
data were collected for mining, construction, manufacturing, 
communications, public utilities, education, health, and some 
other service industries. Data are from 1993, 1994, and 1995 
Occupational Employment Statistics surveys.'* Estimates for 
most industries are for the three-digit industry group level in 
the 1987 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual.'® 

For this analysis, industries are considered high tech if 
employment in both research and development and in all tech- 
nology-oriented occupations accounted for a proportion of 
employment that was at least twice the average for all indus- 
tries in the Occupational Employment Statistics survey. (In- 
dustries with employment of less than 30,000 were excluded 
from the analysis because of their small size and because data 
are not available to calculate employment generated by their 
purchases). Twenty-nine industries, 25 in manufacturing and 
4 in the services division, met both criteria.'’ (See table 1.) 
These industries have at least 6 research and development 
workers per thousand workers and 76 technology-oriented 
workers per thousand workers. A subset of 10 high-tech in- 
dustries, those with both ratios at least 5 times the average, 
are referred to as high-tech intensive industries. These indus- 
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High-Tech Employment 


| Table 1. | High technology employment, 1986, 1996, and 2006 


(Employment in thousands) 
Rist ; Employment change Median 
mploymen 
SIC Industry Nunies Percent oon 
1986 1996 2006 1986-1996 | 1996-2006 | 1986-1996 | 1996-2006) in 1997! 
—— = T 
Total nonfarm wage and salary | 
OMPIOVIMOME ceca seeteeeesevesasescoeeeeeee seers s 98,727 118,731 136,318 20,004 17,587 20 16 $22,734 
NTOtAIIMIGITTECHNOIOGY saeco sen teeeeneneee 14,482 16,366 21,528 1,884 5,162 13 32 = 
High-technology industries 8,563 9,307 11,431 744 2,124 g 23 = 
High-technology intensive industries..... 4,433 4,549 6,055 116 1,506 3 33 = 
281,6 Industrialichemicals «2:2... nas 290 263 261 -27 -2 -9 -1 240,976 
283 DRUGS sen ccc sass a eee puns asa enna sete = 208 259 319 51 60 25 23 31,886 
357 Computer and office equipment ......... 469 363 314 -106 -49 -23 -13 37,960 
366 Communications equipment .............- 296 269 255 -27 -14 -9 -5 29,494 
367 Electronic components 
ANGACCOSSOMEStatsrrveserdctettscarecoeast 610 610 700 0 90 0 1 26,187 
372,6 NeroSPace rei .s arate vrveteectesesias 855 550 596 -305 46 -36 8 438,292 
381 Search and navigation equipment .... 349 161 110 —188 —51 —-54 -32 42,661 
382 Measuring and controlling devices ..... 312 297 265 -15 -32 ~5 =11 30,306 
737 Computer and data processing 
SOIVICOS asec ease ee eens eee ca 588 1,208 2,509 620 1,301 105 108 40,602 
873 Research, development, and testing 
SOIVICOS Rm. nedeencewsseitaes-sdooesseneies 456 569 726 113 157 25 28 34,882 
Other high-technology industries .......... 4,130 4,758 5,376 628 618 15 13 — 
282 Plastics materials and synthetics ....... 168 159 145 =9 -14 =o =o 34,320 
284 Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods ...... 146 154 157 8 3 5 2 26,998 
285 Paint and allied products ............... 63 53 2 -10 -1 -16 -2 28,350 
287 Agricultural chemicals ...........::seeee 54 52 52 -2 0 —4 0 31,824 
289 Miscellaneous chemical products ...... 93 93 84 | 0 —9 0 —10 29,661 
291 POtroleunnine tint Gice: eeeceessecevececenecaeenr 131 100 80 | -31 —-20 —24 —-20 43,202 
348 Ordnance and accessories®...............- 76 48 42 -28 -6 -37 -12 27,248 
351 EngineS:and tUMDINGS sae A ive tecseeseny es 99 84 73 —15 =i =15 -13 32,885 
353 Construction and related machinery .. 224 232 247 8 15 4 6 27,248 
355 Special industrial machinery .............. 150 VE 175 27 -2 18 -1 30,472 
356 General industrial machinery ............. 234 257 250 23 -7 10 -3 28,392 
361 Electric distribution equipment ........... 103 82 68 -21 -14 -20 —17 24,315 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus ............ 182 156 122 -26 —-34 -14 —22 23,941 
365 Household audio and video 
POUIDIMGOM trae act sees Habs thestscse es 82 83 Tor} 1 -10 1 -12 23,546 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ........... 872 963 929. | 91 -34 10 —4 36,878 
384 Medical equipment, instruments, 
ANGI SUPDNOS deere scottseactseneentrse 218 268 310 So 42 26 16 26,562 
386 Photographic equipment 
ANC SUPDUGS cn scrrratetertsdeceata ira stake 114 85 65 -29 —20 -25 -24 31,658 
871 Engineering and architectural 
SOSVICOS: sresndtaeazsarerv ca caltezurss ipoanv nine 681 839 1,052 158 213 23 25 38.210 
874 Management and public relations 
SOIVICOS reesazetasraviss es cvansrageavashanuassuas 445 873 1,400 428 527 96 60 31,970 
Employment in non-high technology | 
industries generated by purchases ...... | 
of high-technology industries .............. 4,004 4,856 7,488 852 2,632 21 54 — 
Employment in technology-oriented 
occupations, but not in high-tech 
industries or in generated 
GITPIOVINIGNG sepeneerxatacttreer tun ee Wey cervuctacaxa 1,915 2,203 2,609 288 406 15 18 — 
mate =a! al 
' Wage data are for all industries except agriculture (minus agricultural ser- | more than half of employment was defense-related. 
vices which are covered) and the Federal Government. Annual rates are hourly * Data shown are for sic 372. Earnings in sic 376 were $43,680. 
rates times 2,080 hours. 
2 Data shown are for sic 286. Earnings in sic 376 were $37,419. Note: Dash indicates data not calculated. 
* In 1987, the year defense spending reached a post-Viet Nam War high, 
sss 


tries have at least 15 research and development workers per dent on defense spending. In ordnance and accessories, search 
thousand workers and 190 technology-oriented workers per and navigation equipment, and aerospace manufacturing, de- 


thousand workers. . fense-related employment was more than half the total in 
Employment in some high-tech industries is very depen- _1987—the year defense spending reached a post- Vietnam War 
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high.'* In this article, these three industries are referred to as 
highly defense-related industries. 

Data on employment generated by purchases of high-tech 
industries from supplying industries was developed using the 
Bureau’s input-output model. This model provides informa- 
tion on the purchase of commodities by each industry as in- 
puts to its production process. These inputs include raw ma- 
terials and parts and components that are transformed or physi- 
cally incorporated into final high-tech products, as well as 
supplies and services. The employment data generated by the 
model include not just suppliers to high-tech industries, but 
their suppliers as well, through subsequent tiers in the pro- 
duction process. Data for the BLS model were derived from 
1987 input-output benchmark estimates. Purchase patterns 
were projected to 1996 and to 2006. 


Employment in 1996 


High-tecn employment accounted for 16.4 million wage and 
salary worker jobs in 1996 or about 14 percent of all wage 
and salary jobs in the economy. (See table |.) High-tech in- 
dustries employed 9.3 million workers, 4.5 million of them in 
high-tech intensive industries. Employment of 4.9 million 
workers was generated in non-high-tech industries to produce 
the goods and services purchased by high-tech industries. 
(High-tech industries also made purchases from each other, 
but the employment generated by those purchases is already 


(Employment in thousands) 


included in the 9.3 million in high-tech industries.)'? An addi- 
tional 2.2 million technology-oriented workers were employed 
outside of high-tech industries or their suppliers. 


High-tech industries. About 5.8 million (or 63 percent) of 
the 9.3 million jobs in high-tech industries were in manufac- 
turing industries in 1996. High-tech intensive industries ac- 
counted for 2.8 million jobs in manufacturing. High-tech 
manufacturing industries accounted for nearly one-third of 
all manufacturing employment in 1996. High-tech service in- 
dustries made up a much smaller proportion of employment 
in the services division, 10 percent.’? High-tech employment 
is fairly concentrated, with the largest 5 of the 29 high-tech 
industries accounting for 4.5 million high-tech industry jobs, 
nearly half of the total. The following tabulation shows those 
five industries and their employment totals: 


Largest high-tech industries Employment 
Computer and data processing 

SET VICES) ccc. nccesaesttaccues tect sacec eases Coren eee eee 1,208,000 
Motor vehicles and equipment 

Manufacturing’ a2 8 es Se eee nee ee 963,000 
Management and public 

TELADONSESETVAICCSiaeacemceeteee ore he tee ereeee reese 873,000 


Engineering and architectural 
SETVICES 2B -cocss cavtecs cxsunsnaseess eee 839,000 

Electronic components and accessories 
MVANUPACHUTIN I. o..cetseeacceeressateeee esses serge eens 


610,000 


[Table 2 | Employment in non-high-technology industries generated by purchases of high-technology industries, by largest 
suppliers, 1986, 1996, and 2006 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


1986 1996 2006 
a Percent change 
Percent 
sir Employ-| Rank | EMPIOY- Rank | distribu- | EMPIOY-| ponk 
ment al Hone Ue ne 1986-1996 | 1996-2006 
PN a it weal | 

Total generated by high-téch industries ................. 4,004 4,856 100.0 7,488 rea 21 5 
MVNOIOSSIO TACO nee cea setace, Oe crete ne vecencarccnescoseotestcecnscepsue 707 1 889 1 18.3 1,209 | 1 26 36 
Miscellaneous BUSINESS SEFVICES ...........e cece ceeeeeeeeeeeeneteee 157 2 246 2 5. 440 | 3 57 79 
Personnel Supply SCrVICES .........:cescsscecesseseeeteasereestessenees 73 12 238 3 4.9 550 2 225 131 
Trucking ANd WArENOUSING .........-...e:sseeseeceeesecseeseseeeeneeeees 138 3 192 + 3.9 309 6 39 62 
Miscellaneous plastics products, 1.€.C. .........:scceecceeeeeees 132 4 189 | 6) 3.9 347 4 43 84 
Eating ANd Crinking PlACES <2... :...sc.csrsscscssnescesessrucsces 0 109 8 186 6 3.8 319 5 70 72 
Metal forgings and StaMpingS ............:sccsceeseceeneeseneeneees 131 5 138 | if 2.8 116 13 6 -16 
Retail trade, except eating and drinking places .............. 62 15 128 Sur 2.6 176 8 106 37 
Industrial MACHINETY, 1.€.C. .......ccecessesecrectseeseeeteeereeeeees 118 6 113 9 2.3 81 22 —4 —28 
PIN ATANISIOOMAUOMN aera aceses cercacsuesrcaxaraseanannereanatearesumnnsvertcet=e 45 30 88 10 1.8 161 9 96 83 
tels and other lodging PIaCeS ..........ccsccessseesseeeeseeeeeeee 60 16 86 11 1.8 216 7 43 151 
Caio er tas PERE R ccnatenee eects casera Mee 82 9 82 12 ee 102 16 -1 25 
Accounting, auditing, and other ServiCes ..............ceee 65 14 81 13 | Vai 137 11 26 69 
D@POSITOFy INSTITUTIONS ..........cscserceceresrsrsereersnenerasneceesessess 80 10 77 14 | 1.6 157 10 3 103 
Metal coating, engraving, and allied services ................ 55 20 76 15 | 1.6 102 15 39 30 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products .............:cseceees 78 22 7h) 16 1 69 27 -5 -7 
Fabricated structural metal Products ..........cseeeereeeeeees 47 29 69 17 ngs ood 96 19 49 39 
Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids ............... 110 7 69 18 1.4 48 39 -38 -30 
Commercial printing and business forms.............s0e+ 65 13 68 19 1.4 98 17 5 45 
Iron and steel foundries 58 18 [oS ) a a8) | 1.3 Tale Peeks 9 13 
PANINI MAUISAN SE Siove es acadchcen pencccgeecctres sco sesvandccseuedeadcanpcets 1,633 << 1,702 | Si 35.1 2,682 ~ 2 52 

er 
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|Table 3. | Output in high technology industries, 1986, 1996, and 2006 


Non-high-tech industries. About 18 percent of the 4.9 mil- 
lion jobs generated by purchases of high-tech industries were 
in the wholesale trade industry. (See table 2.) This industry 
includes not just independent merchant wholesalers, but also 
sales branches and offices operated by manufacturers who 
market their products in establishments apart from their 
plants.*' Other industries with large numbers of jobs gener- 
ated by high-tech industries include the personnel supply ser- 
vices (primarily temporary help supply services), miscella- 
neous business services, and trucking and warehousing in- 
dustries. Miscellaneous plastics products ranks high, largely 
because of purchases by the motor vehicle and equipment, 
computer and office equipment, and electronic components 
industries. Metal forging and stampings and the industrial 
machinery (not elsewhere classified) manufacturing industries 
rank high, largely because of purchases by the motor vehicle 
and equipment manufacturing indusiry and the machinery in- 
dustries. 
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(Output in billions of 1992 dollars’ ) - 
Output change 
Output - 
SIC Industry | Number Percent 
1986 1996 2006 1986-96 1996-06 1986-1996 1996-2006 

All nonfarm industries 9,167 11,789 15,252 2,622 3,463 29 29 
High-tech industries ...........:.cceeeee 1,281 1,988 3,231 707 1,243 55 63 
High-tech intensive industries ............ 512 913 1,915 401 1,002 78 110 
28,6) Industrialichemicals 22.75... 4 erccon cee 87 89 102 2 13 2 15 
283 DRUGS 5 Ba aes re en ccretres caren eaten ness se 49 74 98 25 24 51 32 
357 Computer and office equipment ........... 26 159 636 133 477 512 300 
366 Communication equipment .............-2 37 63 101 26 38 70 60 
367 Electronic components and accessories 38 141 285 103 144 271 102 
BY2,6 | “AClOSDACO ret: ee creme ete Areteenesrs 113 94 120 -19 26 -17 28 
381 Search and navigation equipment’....... ay 28 31 -13 3 -32 11 
382 Measuring and controlling devices ....... 27 43 55 16 12 59 28 
737 Computer and data processing services 66 166 403 100 237 152 143 
873 Research and testing services ............. 28 56 84 | 28 28 100 50 
Other high-tech industries ...........:::ee 769 1,075 1,316 306 241 40 22 
282 Plastic materials and synthetics ........... 40 Si 64 17 7 43 12 
284 Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods ........ 36 39 49 3 10 8 26 
285 Paint and allied products 14 16 19 2 3 14 19 
287 Agricultural chemicals ...........::s:::ee 13 19 24 6 5 46 26 
289 Miscellaneous chemical products ........ 18 22 24 4 2 22 9 
291 PStrOleUnmnetiMinG): x cccecr-.snsssccessceessasvae 125 156 204 31 48 25 31 
348 Ordnance and accessories, n.é.C.%........ 8 5 5 -3 0 -37 0 
351 EMGINGStanG TUNDINCS i cecrye-se-resevees aces 17 21 26 | 4 5 24 24 
353 Construction and related machinery .... 29 39 56 10 17 34 44 
355 Special industry machinery ...............+: LZ 31 34 14 3 82 10 
356 General industrial machinery ............... 28 37 42 9 5 } 32 14 
361 Electric distribution equipment ............. 10 12 11 ) 2 -1 20 -8 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus .............. 17 25 27 8 2 47 8 
365 Household audio and video equipment 12 15 20 3 5 25 33 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ..........-.. 219 320 372 101 52 46 16 
384 Medical instruments and supplies ........ 23 42 59 19 17 83 40 
386 Photographic equipment and supplies . 19 22 25 3 3 16 14 
871 Engineering and architectural services 70 91 119 21 28 30 31 

874 Management and public relations | 
SOIVICOS esos need are enstetemnerwarceeer 54 106 136 52 30 96 28 

' Chained 1992 dollars. See James C. Franklin, “Industry output and = more than half of employment was defense-related. 
employment projections to 2006,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1997, 
pp. 39-57. Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
2 In 1987, the year defense spending reached a post-Viet Nam War high, 


Technology-oriented workers. Of the 2.2 million technology- 
oriented workers employed outside of high-tech industries or their 
suppliers, about 630,000 were employed in Government (exclud- 
ing State and local education). The Federal Government ac- 
counted for about half of this number, 312, 000. Other industries 
with large numbers of technology-oriented workers include 
wholesale trade, 180,000; public and private education, 139,000; 
and personnel supply services, 94,000. 


Employment trends, 1986, 1996 and 2006 


High-tech employment increased 13 percent, compared with 
20 percent for the economy as a whole over the 1986-96 pe- 
riod. This accounted for 9 percent of total employment growth. 
(See table 1.) During this period, high-tech employment de- 
clined from 14.7 percent to 13.8 percent of total employment. 
Projections for the 1996-2006 period show high-tech and re- 
lated employment growing more than twice as fast as employ- 


ment in the economy as a whole (32 percent, compared with 
15 percent). For the same period, high-tech employment is 
expected to account for 29 percent of all projected growth. 
In 2006, high-tech employment is projected to account for 
15.8 percent of total employment. 

From 1986 to 1996, employment in the 29 high-tech indus- 
tries grew slower (9 percent) than total employment growth 
(20 percent). ? However, over the 1996-2000 period, these 
industries are projected to increase faster (23 percent), de- 
spite the slowing of total employment growth (15 percent). 
The 10 high-tech intensive industries, which grew only 3 per- 
cent from 1986 to 1996, are projected to grow by 33 percent. 

Employment generated by purchases of high-tech indus- 
tries has and is projected to continue to grow faster than em- 
ployment in the high-tech industries. Employment generated 
by purchases of the 29 industries increased by 21 percent from 
1986 to 1996. It is projected to grow by 54 percent over the 
1996-2006 period. Employment of technology-oriented work- 
ers not included in the industry data increased by 15 percent 
from 1986-96 and is projected to increase by 18 percent from 
1996 to 2006.”* 


High-tech industries. Almost all growth in high-tech indus- 
tries is in the four service division industries that are consid- 
ered to be high-tech. Employment in computer and data pro- 
cessing services and management and public relations ser- 
vices roughly doubled from 1986 to 1996. Over the 1996- 
2006 period, computer and data processing services is pro- 
jected to double again, while management and public rela- 
tions services is projected to grow by 60 percent. (See table 
1.) The other two high-tech service industries—research, de- 
velopment, and testing laboratories and engineering and ar- 


Table 4. | “¥a Median annual wages of wage and salary workers | 
in selected technology-oriented occupations, 1997 


| 

| 

, [ Median | 

Occupation wages | 

| pa GBOCUDATIONS Seecetrcette tee teke sare -rensence ss acseqessnacsiaeserondnascnes®iyaai | $22,734 | 

Engineering, mathematical, and natural sciences 

ISAT ACI ONS epee pee te cetcesete senses ence ats sonmnasescaenannnce/-aaeser ase 72,675 
Electrical and electronics ENGiNeeLs ............cssscceeeeeeceeeeeees 59,155 

MIECHATICANONOIMOCT Sites ccerceceesccsasteencecscceverearsemeecacsscetteeemten 50,606 | 

| COMPUtEr ENGINES ....-..-.eeseecr seer eeeeeecseneeeseeeennetcnneecniecs 58,386 | 

| Systems analysts, electronic data processing ...........+++ 49,899 | 

| Operations and systems researchers and analysts, | 

OX CODICOMIP UG teereret cate cece hes caunsverecce cevace fccseesos sane | 49,795 |} 

EiGIOGICANSCISNILISESD. cess cote tena stent tcc cree eestr ls esteem edt onde | 43,701 | 

OTST Sree tere sac tos cane cova cctccs saveracteaacsscadseusesssctessastsie | 43,971 | 
Geologists, geophysicists and oceanographers .........1 52,395 

Computer Support SPECIAlIStS ...........ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeees | 36,895 | 

| Electrical and electronic engineering technicians 

A LECH CLOGS Steer vcexedcoeacst et ater tees cine seeeanecscaanazeece | 34,237 | 

Chemical technicians and technologists ............:-cececseereees | 29,994 | 


Note: Data are for all industries except agriculture (minus | 
agricultural services which are covered) and the Federal Government. Annual | 
rates are hourly rates times 2,080 hours. | 


source: Occupational Employment Statistics Survey. 


a 


chitectural services—also have and are projected to grow 
faster than overall employment in the economy. 

Cuts in defense spending over the 1986-96 period caused 
employment in some high-tech manufacturing industries to 
decline, and retarded growth in other industries.”* The three 
most highly defense-related non-Federal industries in the 
economy—aerospace, navigation and guidance instruments, 
and ordnance and accessories manufacturing—had a combined 
loss of 521,00 jobs, or a 41-percent decline. The other 26 
high-tech industries grew !7 percent. Defense is expected to 
decline much less over the 1996-2006 period. 

Except for the three highly defense-related industries, em- 
ployment in high-tech manufacturing industries, as a group, 
declined | percent over the 1986-96 period and a 1-percent 
decline also is projected over the 1996-2006 period. Employ- 
ment in most of the 25 high-tech manufacturing industries 
has and is projected to decline, and this is the pattern in most 
manufacturing industries. Noteworthy is the decline in com- 
puter and office equipment manufacturing, “an industry that 
many regard as having begun the ‘high tech revolution’ of the 
1970s and 1980s.”** The only high-tech manufacturing in- 
dustries with employment growth faster than that for the 
economy overall are health-related drugs and medical equip- 
ment, instruments, and supplies.”° 


Non-high-tech industries. Employment generated by pur- 
chases of the high-tech industries has grown and is projected 
to grow much faster than that in the high-tech industries, them- 
selves. Such employment makes up roughly half of all high- 
tech job growth. Most generated employment growth, both 
past and projected, is caused by the purchases of just two 
industries—computer and office equipment and electronic 
components and accessories manufacturing. These industries 
accounted for 57 percent of growth generated by high-tech 
industries between 1986 and 1996 and 88 percent of projected 
1996-2006 growth. Purchases grow rapidly to support the 
several-fold increase in computer and office equipment and 
in electronic component and accessories output. (See table 
3.) Most supplying industries, such as wholesale trade and 
miscellaneous business services, have relatively modest im- 
provements in labor productivity, so rapid growth in output to 
supply the computer and components industries results in rapid 
employment growth. For the other 27 high-tech industries com- 
bined, output growth is about the same as that for the total 
economy, and the employment they generate grows slower 
than the average for the total economy. 


High tech, high pay 


A number of studies have stated that high-tech jobs are well 
paid.”’ It clearly is the case for the industries and occupations 
in this study. Median wages in every high-tech industry in 
1997 exceed the median for all industries. (See table 1.) In 
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Varying definitions of high technology 


(X indicates included in definition) 
BLS studies of high technology Other studies of high technology 
| A broader view, Another view, Today and tomorrow, oi 
1999 1991 ~ _ 1983 Science 
-— rgin 
Naigral’| Cyber | and | High 
High- economy states | engineer- ec! 
High | tech |Levels!! teyei! | Group! | Group il | Group Il ll, 3.0, ing __| America, 
sic Industry tech | inten- | andl 1999 1999 | indicators,| 1986 
sive 1998 
= 
Selection criteria 
and Jone R&D cn 
= R&D orien = 
Boies employment | employ-| $Pending) oriented 
employment ment ond R&D 
= —" —— 
Number of three-digit 
industries, 1987 sic1....... 231 212 40 30 48 6 28 
Industry coverage 
LIES coresexsnacccccptesszacen none none none none none manufac- none digital elec- manufac- | manufac- 
Teabyadvesadessesvessebensdsaxecessee turing tronics turing turing 
131 | Crude petroleum 
and natural gas ............ Xx X X 
162 | Heavy construction, 
except highway ............ a Bat ie X 
eld GiiCigarettesi-:2 carseat (5) Xx X 
229 | Miscellaneous textile 
QOGAS 5 ics scacaxcsarcensyests a Xx 
26 PUNDITS ceccscstecnsesceesess = (5) X 
267 | Miscellaneous 
converted paper 
PIOGUCIS is Ativeccssze-ccoreeare Xx 
281 | Industrial inorganic 
CHOMICAIS 4: ie:cccssagesscsesx- X X X Xx Xx X xX 
282 | Plastics materials 
and synthetics ............. Xx ge 4 X X ts xX = xX 
268 | DTUGSi crerrspeectacvursvavesnasdes Xx X Xx X X X xX X xX 
284 | Soap, cleaners, 
and toilet goods ........... X X X Xx X X 
285 | Paints and allied 
PIOGUCES Fe negusvasadcanesdeere xX X xX Xx xX ¥ 
286 | Industrial organic 
EIGMICGIS warnteccesansaxacton X Xx Xx X X xX x 
287 | Agricultural chemicals... xX wee xX xX X xX X 
289 | Miscellaneous chemical 
PIOGUICIS \ccccssceucestacsesvsasee X X X X xX x 
291 | Petroleum refining.......... xX X X X X xX 
299 | Miscellaneous petroleum 
and coal products ........ xX X 
301 | Tires and inner tubes ..... X ae 
303 | Reclaimed rubber’”......... * X 
324 | Cement, hydraulic .......... X B8 
335 | Nonferrous rolling 
and drawing ............0 X X 
348 | Ordnance and 
accessories, n.@.C. ....... xX 
351 | Engines and turbines ..... xX x 
352 | Farm and garden 
MIGCIIMGNY eevencavexceacxessse 4 
353 | Construction and related 
MACHINGLY siiscscxccreccacssee Xx 4 
354 | Metalworking machinery x 
355 | Special industry 
MACHINOLY, caccescncarsucexacee Xx x xX xX 
356 | General industrial 
MAGCHINGLY) secxeereccvevivecess X x x 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Table 5.| Continued-Varying definitions of high technology 
(X indicates included in definition) 
— 
BLS studies of high technology |___ Other studies of high technology 
A broader view, | Another view, Today and tomorrow, 
1999 1991 1983 Science 
_ Emerging Cyber and 
Hi Ss pe states |engineer-| Hah 
igh- onom 9 tech 
High- | fon. | bevel! | Levelt | Group! | Group il | Group il FAG rey pets 
tech | inten- | andil ¢ Joreaatsep al) 
sic Industry ne 1999 i998 | 9 
=| 
Selection criteria 
poy Tech- Both Tech- 
technology- R&D oriented R&D tech- Judgment Judgment R&D oriented 
oriented employment employ-| spending | oriented spending | employ- 
employment ment and R&D ment 
—_ll fo Se 
357 | Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT .............c0e000- X X X X X X X X X X X 
358 | Refrigeration and service 
IMMACIIN OLY) sev -cexse ee eoest see X 
359 | Industriai machinery, 
WNC Gee rnaeeccccccs dsstececscene X 
361 | Electric distribution 
EQUIPMENT... 5..5cscccenscs500 Xx X Xx X 
362 | Electrical industrial 
APPALALUS c..-svcscscecneseces Xx Xx Xx X xX Xx 
363 | Household appliances ... X 
364 | Electric lighting 
and wiring equipment... X 
365 | Household audio 
and video equipment ... X X X X X X X 
366 | Communications 
EQuipMenNt .............ce0e X X X X X xX Xx Xx X X Xx 
367 | Electronic components 
and accessories........... Xx Xx Xx xX Xx X xX xX X Xx xX 
369 | Miscellaneous electrical 
equipment ...........-..c.0 X X X Xx 
371 | Motor vehicles 
and equipment ............. X X X X as == is 
372 | Aircraft and parts’........... X xX x x Xx xX x Xx x 
374 | Railroad equipment ....... X 
376 | Guided missiles, 
space vehicles ............. X X X X X X x X X 
379 | Miscellaneous trans- 
portation equipment ..... X 
381 | Search and navigation 
equipment ................02+6 X Xx X X X X X X 
382 | Measuring and controlling 
GOVICES ssbsicccsecctessitectes Xx x X Xx X X X X X 
383 | Optical instruments 
and lenses 7.........::: X Xx 
384 | Medical instruments 
and supplies ............0 X X X X X X X 
386 | Photographic equipment 
and supplies ...........60. X Xx X X X X xX 
481 | Telephone 
communications ........... x x 
482 | Telegraph and other 
communications ........... Xx X 
483 | Radio and television 
broadcasting ..........+. Xx X 
484 | Cable and other pay Tv 
SOIVICES te. e ktecteaseceee x X 
489 | Communications services, 
TSH ONE As pe re eae (°) Xx X X 
491 | Electric services ............ ok X 
493 | Combination utility 
SOINICOS eeu vestacncesscovars-0 xX 
504 | Wholesale professional 
and commercial 
equipment ®........cseeeeee x x 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued-Varying definitions of high technology 


10 of the industries (6 within high-tech intensive), wages were 
more than 50 percent higher than the median for all indus- 
tries. However, industries with the lowest wages, such as SIC 
365, Household audio and video equipment and SIC 362, Elec- 
trical industrial apparatus were not much higher. Median wages 
in 7 out of the 12 technology-oriented occupations shown in 
table 4 were more than twice the median for all occupations 
and even for chemical technicians and technologists, the low- 
est paid, the median was about a third higher.”* 


Data issues 


Quality. Standard sources of employment and related data 
were used to identify and analyze high-tech employment in 
this article. Nevertheless, these data sources have many defi- 
ciencies when used in this manner. For example, ratios of sci- 
entific and technical employment to total employment used 
to measure technologic intensity in an industry were derived 
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(X indicates included in definition) 
BLS studies of high technology = Other studies of high technology 
A broader view, Another view, Today and tomorrow, Pv ne 
1999 1991 1983 | Emerging Cyber ee High 
is digital | states | engineer-| tech 
ah ' economy | 3.0, ing | America, 
High- | tech | Levels!) jeyei)| Group! | Group li} Groupill| — Il, 1990: lincaecuewal) 18S 
tech inten- and Il 1999 1998 . 
sic Industry sive | 
ing Selection criteria mae 
R&D Tech- Both Tech- 
and R&D oriented | R&D | tech. R&D | Ofiented 
technology- employment employ- employ- cnenied Judgment | Judgment spending employ- 
oriented ment ment | ond R&D ment 
employment | 
sae ——; — : os 2 ee 
506 | Wholesale electrical 
QOOUS oa ieccsueteysnaasttsoe x 
508 | Wholesale machinery, 
equipment, 
and supplies ............... xX 
573 | Radio, television, 
and computer stores .... X 
737 | Computer and data 
processing services .... X Xx Xx X Xx X x X 
871 | Engineering and 
architectural services ... xX X X Xx 
873 | Research and testing 
SOIVICES pa. scscsvaysrsspssesen Xx X Xx X X a X 
874 | Management and public 
FOIALIONS) <5 cs<cescenaccsasrenes xX Xx X ay 
89 Services, N.€.C. .......e00000 os aes X xX X fe Ses we sss ae oc 
Ss oe fd Se i ee ee eee 
' Studies prior to 1987 used the 1977 sic system. and because employment generated by purchases could not be determined. 
2 This study combines SICs 281 and 286 (Industrial chemicals) and SICs 372 8 sic 303 appears in the 1977 sic only; in the 1987 sic, it is part of sic 306, 
and 376 (Aerospace). Miscellaneous rubber products, n.e.c. 
3 Identified industries at the 4-digit sic, and may not include all constituent 4- 7 This industry appears in the 1977 sic system only. In the 1987 sic, it is part 
digit SICs. of sic 384. 
* The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development industries, ® Inthe 1977 sic, it was part of sic 508, Wholesale machinery, equipment, 
on which the definition is based, may not correspond exactly to sic industries. and supplies. 
OECD combines SICs 372 and 376 (Aerospace) and sic 366 and 367 (Electronics- 
communications). n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
° Met the criteria for high technology, but excluded because of small size 


from the Occupational Employment Statistics survey. This sur- 
vey collects data on employment of technology-oriented work- 
ers and on research and development workers primarily for 
three-digit industry groups. Therefore, these selection crite- 
ria provide a measure of average intensity for three-digit in- 
dustry groups. However, industries identified as high tech 
may have establishments employing few research and devel- 
opment workers or other technology-oriented workers and fall 
short of the ratios used as cutoff points. These establishments 
also may produce low-tech products. For example, the high- 
tech industry, Computer and office equipment manufacturing 
(sic 357) includes Office machines, not elsewhere classified 
(sic 3579), which has establishments primarily producing low- 
tech products, such as paper cutters, pencil sharpeners, and 
staple removers, and it most likely employs few technology- 
oriented workers. 

Conversely, industries not identified as high tech may have 
establishments that individually do meet the high-tech crite- 


ria. Obvious cases are Government research and development 
laboratories, college and university research and development 
laboratories, and personnel supply firms specializing in tech- 
nology-oriented workers. None of these are separately identi- 
fied in the Occupational Employment Statistics survey. How- 
ever, as indicated earlier, the inclusion of all technology-ori- 
ented workers within high-tech employment, regardless of in- 
dustry, at least captures the key technology-oriented workers 
in these activities. 


Judgment. In addition to data quality issues, clearly there 
are judgmental issues that have a bearing on the analysis of 
high-tech employment. For example, as indicated earlier, the 
proportion of employment in technology-oriented occupations 
that was used as the cut off for defining high-tech industries is 
very subjective. Using only scientific and technical occupa- 
tions as technology-oriented occupations to include in high- 
tech employment also is somewhat subjective. A contention 
could be made to include many other occupations involved in 
repairing or operating the products of high-tech industries. 
Although these workers usually require a more limited knowl- 
edge of technology than do scientific and technical workers, 
their work may have more technologic content than many 
workers employed in high-tech industries. In 1996, an esti- 
mated 2.4 million workers not included in the industry totals 
were employed in occupations that repair products produced 
by high-tech industries. Half of the workers repaired the out- 
put of the motor vehicle and parts manufacturing industry. 
Other workers, such as aircraft pilots, telephone operators, and 
radiologic technologists and technicians operated the output 
of high-tech industries as their primary duty. Workers selling 
high-tech products also are related logically to high tech, but 
available data do not permit a count of them. 


Comparison with other analyses 


The industries meeting the definition of high tech in this study 
are very similar to those in previous BLS analyses and, like the 
other BLS analyses, are more inclusive than most other stud- 
ies. (See table 5, pages 24-26.) The 1983 BLs analysis devel- 
oped three high-tech industry lists based on different defini- 
tions.2? One was based on employment of technology-ori- 
ented workers as a proportion of total employment, another 


Notes 


' Richard W. Riche, Daniel E. Hecker, and John U. Burgan, “High tech- 
nology today and tomorrow: a small slice of the employment pie,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1983, p. 50. 


2 Monetary Policy Testimony and Report to Congress, Testimony of 
Alan Greenspan, Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem Before the Subcommittee on Domestic and International Monetary Policy 
of the Committee on Banking and Financial Services, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Feb. 24, 1998. 


was based on the ratio of research and development expendi- 
tures to net sales, and the other combined the two criteria. 
The 1991 BLs analysis used data on research and develop- 
ment employment, then newly available from the Occupational 
Employment Statistics survey. *° More recently, the National 
Science Foundation used a definition from the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (oEcD) which 
was based solely on an industry’s research and development 
spending to value added. *' o&cp experimented with various 
other criteria for that study, including employment of all sci- 
entific and technical personnel, but because of the absence of 
data for some countries, it did not use any other criteria, and 
the coverage was limited to manufacturing industries. Another 
study, published in 1986, also covered only manufacturing 
industries.*’ In that analysis, employment of all technology- 
oriented workers was the only criteria used to define an in- 
dustry as high tech. One analysis by the American Electronic 
Association in 1999, and another, prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce in 1999, relied on judgment to iden- 
tify high-tech industries, rather than statistical measures of 
technologic intensity derived from survey data.** 


THE LIST OF 29 HIGH-TECH INDUSTRIES used in this study is simi- 
lar to lists in other BLS studies. Using the most inclusive list in 
the 1983 study would identify high-tech industry employment 
in 1996 at 13.3 million, and using the more inclusive list in 
the 1991 study, would put employment at 10.2 million. This 
compares with 9.3 million for the 29 high-tech industries in 
this study. The 1983 study-definition is 3.9 million higher and 
the 199] study is 0.9 million higher than the definition of 
high-tech industries in this study. The 1983 study-definition 
includes several wholesale trade industries, which had 2.1 mil- 
lion workers in 1996. These industries include establishments 
that sell the output of high-tech manufacturers. In addition, 
812,000 were in communications and utilities industries, 
534,000 were in heavy construction, and some were in smaller 
industries. However, the 1983 study does not include man- 
agement and public relations services or ordnance and acces- 
sories. The 1991 definition counts 240,000 high-tech work- 
ers in miscellaneous converted paper products, 168,000 in 
nonferrous rolling and drawing, and 153,000 in miscellaneous 
electrical equipment, however, it does not include construc- 
tion machinery or electrical distribution equipment. C 


3 “Industry, Technology, and Competitiveness in the Marketplace,” Sci- 
ence and Engineering Indicators (Arlington, vA, National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, 1998), ch. 6, and Lawrence M. Rausch, *High- 
tech drives global economic activity,” National Science Foundation Issues 
Brief, NSF 98-319 (Arlington, vA, Division of Science Resources Studies, 
July 20, 1998). 


+ See U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook (DRI/McGraw-Hill, Standard 
and Poor's and U.S. Department of Commerce/International Trade Adminis- 
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tration, 1999), pp. 11-13 through 11-15, 16-1, and ch. 36; “John Carey, 
~We Are Now Starting the Century of Biology,” and Neil Gross and Otis Port 
“The Next Wave for Technology,” Business Week, Aug. 24-31, 1998, pp. 
80-87; David Stipp, “Engineering the future of food,” Fortune, Sept. 28, 
1998, pp. 128-44; and Daniel McGinn and Adam Rogers, “Operation: 
Supercar,” Newsweek, Nov. 23, 1998, pp. 48-53. 


> Riche and others, “High technology today and tomorrow,” pp. S0O—58; 
Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and Joseph Gannon, “High technology em- 
ployment: another view,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1991, pp. 26-30; and 
William Luker, Jr. and Donald Lyons, “Employment shifts in high-technol- 
ogy industries, 1988-96,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1997, pp. 12-25. 


© High tech also has spill-over effects that benefit other commercial sec- 
tors and lead to productivity gains, business expansion, and creation of high 
wage jobs. See Science and Engineering Indicators, 1998, pp. 6-5. 


In Monthly Labor Review, see James C. Franklin, “Industry output and 
employment projections to 2006,” pp. 39-57; and George T. Silvestri, “Oc- 
cupational employment projections to 2006,” November, 1997, pp. 57-83. 


: Technology, Innovation, and Regional Economic Development (U.S. 
Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Sept. 9, 1982). 


9 Science and Technology Resources in U.S. Industry, Special report 
NSF88-321 (Arlington, vA, National Science Foundation, December 1988), 
p.vii. 


'0 The Bureau of the Census listed 10 advanced technology product 
areas to track and understand international trade. These areas are: biotech- 
nology, life sciences technologies, opto-electronics, computers and telecom- 
munications, electronics, computer-integrated manufacturing, materials de- 
sign, aerospace, weapons, and nuclear technology. See Science and Engi- 
neering Indicators, 1998, pp. 6-12 and 6-13. However, no employment data 
are collected by product or product categories, so the employment associated 
with production of these products cannot be determined. The Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development also has developed a list, see 
Thomas Hatzichronoglou, “Revision of the High-technology Sector and Prod- 
uct Classification,” STI working papers (Paris, OECD, 1997), pp. 7-10. Also 
see Riche and others, “High technology today and tomorrow,” pp. 50-53. 

'' Some, however, exclude service industries or industries with little 
employment. 


'2 The category, research and development workers, is a subset of tech- 
nology-oriented workers. 

'S See Riche and others, “High technology today and tomorrow,” pp. 
54-55, which also defined these occupations as technology-oriented. How- 
ever, it did not include engineering, scientific and computer managers, an 
occupation not surveyed separately at that time. 


'4 Data are not collected separately in BLS surveys for these categories, 
but are collected by the National Science Foundation. See the National Sci- 
ence Foundation website: http://sestat.nsf.gov 


'S Until 1996, the Occupational Employment Statistics program followed 
a 3-year cycle. 


'© Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1987 (Executive Office 
of the President, Office of Management and Budget). 


'7 Excluded industries are sic 211 Cigarettes, sic 261 Pulp mills, and sic 


489 Communications services, not elsewhere classified. Two industries con- 
sist of two 3-digit sics: Aerospace, which consists of sic 372, aircraft and 
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parts and sic 376 Guided missiles and space vehicles; and Industrial chemi- 
cals, which consists of sic 281, Inorganic and sic 284, Organic. These were 
combined because the system used to provide employment generated by an 
industry's purchases cannot provide separate data. 


'8 Ajlison Thomson, “Defense-related employment and spending, 1996— 
2006,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1998, pp. 14-33. 


'7 About 983,000 jobs were generated in high-tech industries by pur- 
chases from each other. The three largest suppliers were electronic compo- 
nents manufacturing (234,000 jobs generated), computer and data process- 
ing services (108,000 jobs), and management and public relations services 
(88,000 jobs). 


20 This division is part of the services-producing sector. No other divi- 
sions within the services-producing sector—trade, communications, utili- 
ties, transportation, finance, or government had high-tech industries. 


2! Industry data used in this article are collected on an establishment 
basis. An establishment is defined as an economic unit, such as a factory or 
office, generally at a single physical location, where business is conducted. 


2? High-tech industry growth from January 1988 to January 1996 is dis- 
cussed in Luker and Lyons, “Employment shifts in high-technology indus- 
tries,” pp. 12-25, with some detail by 4-digit sic industry. 


23 In all industries, technology-oriented workers grew 24 percent and are 
projected to grow 35 percent. 


*4 See Thomson, “Defense-related employment and spending;” and Ron 
L. Hetrick, “Employment in high-tech defense industries in a post cold war 
era,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1996, pp. 57-63, and Luker and Lyons, 
“Employment shifts in high technology industries.” 


>5 See Luker and Lyons, “Employment shifts in high technology indus- 
tries,” pp. 16 and 21. Employment trends in computer manufacturing are 
discussed in Jacqueline Warmke, “Computer manufacturing: change and com- 
petition,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1996 pp. 18-29. 


” Employment trends in drugs manufacturing are discussed in Stephen 
Heffler, “Drugs manufacturing: a prescription for jobs,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, March 1995 pp.12-22. 


27 See Science and Engineering Indicators, pp. 6-5 and 6-16; Cyberstates 
3.0 (Washington, DC, American Electronics Association, 1999), p. 7, and 
Hadlock, Hecker, and Gannon, pp. 27 and 28. 


& ~ . . . 

°8 Data are from the Occupational Employment Statistics Survey. 
y | * . 

?° Riche and others, “High technology today and tomorrow.” 


*° Hadlock and others, “High technology employment: another view; 
Luker and Lyons used this definition.” 


3 . . » ‘ 

Science and Engineering Indicators, 1998; and Rausch, “High-tech 
drives global economic activity.” Data, which are for all OECD countries, are 
presented in Hatzichronoglou, “Revision of the High-technology Sector.” 


*2 Ann Markusen, Peter Hall, and Amy Glasmeier, High Tech America, 
the what, how, where, and why of the sunrise industries (Boston, Allen and 
Unwin, 1986), pp. 14-15. It also used Occupational Employment Statistics 
data; research and development data were not then available from this survey. 


3 See C yberstates 3.0, pp. 103-4; and The Emerging Digital Economy 
I] (U.S. Department of Commerce, June 1999), pole 
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Bis research indicates that the measured rate 

of inflation would have been lower since 1978 

if methods currently used in calculating 

the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
had been in place from that year to the present 


he Consumer Price Index (CPI) is the most 
widely used measure of inflation in the 
United States and affects nearly all 
Americans. Annual cost-of-living adjustments 
(COLAs) for Social Security recipients and Fed- 
eral and military retirees are tied to changes in 
the CPI, which also is used to determine the an- 
nual escalation of Federal income tax brackets, 
as well as personal exemption and standard de- 
duction amounts. In addition, the CPI is used in 
the calculation of many key economic indica- 
tors that require real- or constant-dollar meas- 
ures, including estimates of income, earnings. 
productivity, output, and poverty. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made nu- 
merous improvements to the CPI over the past 
quarter-century. While these improvements make 
the present and future cp! more accurate, histori- 
cal price index series are not adjusted to reflect 
the improvements.' Many researchers, however, 
would like a historical series that was measured 
consistently over the entire period. Accordingly. 
this article presents an estimate of the CPI-U from 
1978 to 1998 that incorporates most of the im- 
provements made over that time span into the 
entire series. The new measure, called the cp/ re- 
search series using current methods (CPI-U-RS). 
attempts to answer the question, “What would 


have been the measured rate of inflation from 


1978 forward had the methods currently used in 
calculating the CPI-U been in use since 1978?” 
The CPI-U-RS was constructed by adjusting na- 


tional CPI-U index series for methodological im- 
provements, usually at the level of the item stra- 
tum. such as new vehicles or residential rent.* 
That is, the adjustments were made, not to the 
aggregate all-items CPI-U directly, but rather to 
its component indexes. These adjusted series 
were then aggregated by using the official CPI-U 
base-period expenditure weights to form the all- 
items CPI-U-RS and other high-level aggregates.* 
In this regard, it is important to note that the com- 
ponent indexes were adjusted directly; individual 
prices were not used to recompute those indexes. 
For example, as explained later, adjustments 
were made to the historical values of the CPI-U 
television index to reflect the estimated impact 
on that index of hedonic regression-based qual- 
ity adjustment, had that method been employed 
prior to its implementation in January 1999. No 
attempt was made, however, to recompute the 
television index by applying hedonic regression 
analysis to the individual television prices col- 
lected for the cpi during the 1978-98 period. 
Such an effort would not have been feasible, in 
part because the early price data are no longer 
available. 

It is also important to recognize that the CPI- 
U-RS provides an annual inflation series that ad- 
justs only for specified changes in BLs method- 
ology. No attempt has been made to incorporate 
research results, such as those on the value of 
safer, but perhaps less comfortable, air travel, 
for which there is no corresponding method- 
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ological change in the CPI-U. Nevertheless, the CPI-U-RS is 
expected to be of use to forecasters and other researchers in 
analyzing the trends and other movements in consumer infla- 
tion over the last two decades. Indeed, the measure should 
help answer the question of the degree to which the measured 
rate of inflation has been affected by improvements BLS has 
made. 

Over the 21-year period of the study (December 1977 to 
December 1998), the CPI-U-RS increased 141.2 percent, com- 
pared with 163.9 percent for the CPI-U. The figures represent 
an average annual increase of 4.28 percent for the CPI-U-RS 
and 4.73 percent for the CPI-U; the average annualized dif- 
ference between the two measures is thus 0.45 percent. (See 
chart 1.) 


Methodological improvements 


A number of significant methodological improvements 
have been made to the CPI since 1978. The CPI-U-RS dif- 
fers from the CPI-U in that the CPI-U-RS is adjusted to in- 
corporate estimates of what the measured rate of inflation 
would have been had those improvements to the CPI-U 
been made earlier. This section focuses on those method- 
ological improvements that affect the CPI-U-RS and how 


the adjustments were derived. 


Improvements made to the cP! from 1978 to 1998 and re- 
flected in the CPI-U-RS. Exhibit | lists all the improvements 
made to the CPI since 1978 for which estimates of historical 
effects were made and included in the CPI-U-RS. 


1. Use of rental equivalence to measure changes in home- 
owner costs. In 1983, a major improvement was introduced 
when the homeownership component of the CPI-U was 
changed from the cost of the purchase of a home to a flow- 
of-services approach. Rental equivalence is incorporated into 
the CPI-U-RS from 1978 to 1982 by first replacing the old 
weight for homeowner cost in December 1977 (which was 
based on home purchases, contracted mortgage interest, and 
so on) by a weight based on the rental equivalence concept. 
The price change for the new rental equivalence category is 
then imputed from 1978 to 1982 by changes in the cP! resi- 
dential rent index. This technique for incorporating rental 
equivalence into the CPI-U-RS corresponds to how the Bu- 
reau created the CPI-U-X1, an experimental consumer price 
index that employed the rental equivalence treatment from 
1967 to 1982.° Thus, the difference between the CPI-U and 
CPI-U-X1 is also reflected in the CPI-U-RS. 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) and Consumer Price Index 
research series using Current methods (CPI-U-RS), 1977-98 
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Exhibit 1, Improvements to the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cPi-u) since 1978 and their effect 
| on the cri research series using current methods (cpi-u-Rs)! 
| CPI-U-RS 
| He va Year incorporates 
| ange Description implemented estimate of 
) In CPI-U change from— 
| | 
| ie 
| 
_ Use of rental equivalence to | Changed homeowners’ component from cost of purchase 1983 1978-82 
| Measure changes inhomeowner _to value of rental services 
_ costs 
| Quality adjustment of used-car | Adjusted prices of used cars for differences in quality 1987 1978-86 
| prices ' after changeovers to new models 
| Quality adjustment of sampled _ Adjusted rental values in cri sample to reflect aging 1988 1978-87 
housing units to reflect 
aging of the units 
Quality adjustment of apparel Used regression models to adjust apparel prices for 1991 1978-90 
prices changes in quality when new clothing lines are introduced 
| Treating shifts between brand- | Introduced new procedures that allow generic drugs to be 1995 1978-94 
name and generic drugs as | priced when a brand-name drug loses its patent 
price changes | 
Change in shelter formula to Replaced composite estimator with a 6-month chain 1995 1978-94 
| eliminate composite estimator estimator. Underreporting of 1-month rent changes had 
resulted in missing price changes in residential rent 
| ) and homeowners’ equivalent rent 
| 
| Change in shelter formula to Modified imputation of homeowners’ implicit rent to 1995 1987-94 
improve rental equivalence eliminate upward-drift property of previous estimator 
estimator 
| Elimination of functional form | Introduced seasoning procedures to eliminate upward 1995 1978-94 
| bias for cei food-at-home | bias derived by setting base-period prices of newly 
| categories initiated items 
Elimination of functional form Extended food-at-home seasoning procedures to 1996 1978-96 
| bias for other cri commodity remainder of commodities and services. Base-period 
! and service categories prices were left unchanged in most noncomparable 
| substitutions 
| Quality adjustment of personal- Used regression models to adjust personal-computer 1998 1987-97 
| computer prices prices for changes in quality 
| Elimination of automobile Deemed out of scope of definition of cPi 1998 1978-97 
| finance charges 
| | 
| Quality adjustment of television | Used regression models to adjust television prices for 1999 1978-98 
| prices changes in quality 
Accounting for consumer Introduced a geometric-mean formula that assumes a 1999 1978-98 
| substitution within cri item modest degree of consumer substitution within most cp\ 
| categories ___ item categories 
| 
| Treating mandated pollution _ Adjustments are no longer made to changes in pollution 1999 1978-98 
control measures as price | control regulations, which are now viewed as price 
increases changes and not quality changes 
' This exhibit generally follows Exhibit 1 in John S. Greenlees and Charles C. Mason, “Overview of the 1998 revision of the Consumer 
| Price Index,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, pp. 3-9. 
| 


+. ssl 
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2. Quality adjustment of used-car prices. In 1967, the Bu- 
reau began to adjust new-car prices for changes in the quality 
of the cars. In 1987, the Bureau began adjusting the used-car 
index for similar changes by applying, to each model in the 
used-car sample, the percentage of quality adjustment em- 
ployed when the model was new. A more aggregate version 
of this same procedure is used to adjust the used-car index of 
the CPI-U-RS downward from 1978 to 1986, by first estimat- 
ing the general distribution of model years within the used- 
car sample in each of those years and then estimating the ef- 
fect of the quality adjustments applied to new cars of the same 
model years.’ 


3. Quality adjustment of sampled housing units to reflect 
aging. In 1988, quality adjustments reflecting the aging of 
the housing stock sample began. The CPI-U-RS incorporates 
an estimate of the effect of this change by adjusting the resi- 
dential rent and owners’ equivalent rent indexes upward by 
about 0.3 percent per year from 1978 to 1987.° This figure 
represents the average of the adjustment factors used in the 
cpl from 1988 to 1999.° 


4. Quality adjustment of apparel prices. In 1991, the Bu- 
reau initiated the use of hedonic models to estimate changes 
in quality for apparel commodities. Using a BLS study that 
estimated the effect of this improvement over the last 6 
months of 1991, the Bureau adjusted all of the CPI-U-RS ap- 
parel commodity indexes from 1978 to 1990 upward by ap- 
proximately 0.4 percent per year.'° 


5. Treating shifts between brand-name and generic drugs as 

price changes. In 1995, a new procedure was introduced 
that allows a generic drug to be priced when the correspond- 
ing brand-name drug loses its patent protection. (The proce- 
dure also allows the price of the generic drug to be directly 
compared with that of the brand-name one.) On the basis of a 
review of the CPI prescription drug sample from 1993 to 1997, 
it is estimated that this change reduced the prescription drug 
index during that period by an average of 0.4 percent per year. 
Accordingly, the CPI-U-RS prescription drug index is also ad- 
justed downward by varying amounts from 1978 to 1994, de- 
pending on the number of generic drugs entering the market 
each year during that period (relative to the number entering 
the market from 1993 to 1997),'! 


6. Changes in shelter formulas in 1995, Two changes imple- 
mented in January 1995 affected shelter components of the 
cpl. The first was the elimination of the composite esti- 
mation approach that used a weighted average of 1- and 6- 
month changes in rent to estimate monthly price changes for 
individual housing units in the CPI rent sample. Evidence indi- 
cated that, because some respondents misreported 1-month rent 
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changes, the composite estimator underestimated price changes; 
therefore, it was replaced by a 6-month chain estimator in Janu- 
ary 1995. This methodological improvement affected both the 
residential rent and owners’ equivalent rent indexes. 

The second shelter-related change made in January 1995 
affected only the owners’ equivalent rent index. The Bureau 
modified the formula for calculating that index to eliminate 
an upward-drift tendency the former method had between 
1987 and 1995. 

The CPI-U-RS is adjusted for these two improvements in 
the shelter component from 1991 to 1995 by using an ex- 
perimental Laspeyres consumer price index (called the 
CPI-U-XL) in place of the cPI-U for both residential rent 
and owners’ equivalent rent.'> The CPI-U-XL, published 
for years beginning in 1991, employs the post-1994 esti- 
mation formulas for both shelter indexes. Substituting the 
CPI-U-XL for the CPI-U had the effect of adjusting the resi- 
dential rent index upward by an average of about 0.1 per- 
cent per year during the 1991-95 period. This average ef- 
fect was also applied to the residential rent index from 
1978 to 1990. The average downward adjustment of the 
owners’ equivalent rent index from 1991 to 1995 was 0.6 
percent per year, and the effect was used to adjust the own- 
ers’ equivalent rent component of the CPI-U-RS from 1987 to 
1990. From 1978 to 1986, when the owners’ equivalent rent 
index was subject only to the downward bias resulting from 
the use of composite estimation, it was adjusted upward by 
about 0.1 percent a year for the CPI-U-RS.'* 


7. Quality adjustment of personal-computer prices. In 1998, 
hedonic regression models were first used to adjust personal- 
computer prices for changes in quality. Estimates based on 
an analysis of 1998 data indicate that this change has had the 
effect of lowering the personal-computer index by about 6.5 
percent per year. The CPI-U-RS uses this figure to adjust the 


personal-computer component downward during the period 
1987-97.'4 


8. Elimination of automobile finance charges. Automobile 
finance charges were dropped from the cpi in 1998 on the 
basis that they did not reflect a cost of current consumption. 
The CPI-U-RS eliminates the automobile finance charges in- 
dex from 1978 to 1997,' 


9. Quality adjustment of television prices. Hedonic tech- 
niques were used to adjust the television component of the 
cpl for changes in quality for the first time in 1999. Based on 
BLS research indicating that the television index would have 
been approximately 0.1 percent lower per year with the qual- 
ity adjustments applied from August 1993 to August 1997, 
the CPI-U-RS estimates the effect of this improvement on the 
index from 1977 to 1998 by adjusting the index down by that 


amount from 1978 to 1998. '° 


10. Eliminating functional form bias and accounting for con- 
sumer substitution within cri item categories. The CPI-U-RS 
uses estimates derived from the experimental CPI using geo- 
metric means (CPI-U-XG) to account for both functional form 
bias and consumer substitution within item categories. 

In 1995 and 1996, improvements were made to the CPI to 
eliminate functional form bias, an upward bias in measured 
price changes occurring during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of new item samples into the CPI.'’ 
The new seasoning procedures eliminated the bias for the 
food-at-home categories in 1995 and for the other cpi catego- 
ries in mid-1996.'* 

While the elimination of functional form bias improved 
the CPI as a measure of price change for a fixed market basket 
of goods and services, the estimator was still considered an 
upper bound to a cost-of-living index because it did not ac- 
count for consumer substitution—the fact that consumers can, 
and do, respond to changes in the relative prices of different 
items. Since January 1999, a geometric-mean formula has 
been used to calculate most basic indexes in order to address 
consumer substitution within CPI item categories.'? 

The Bureau began publishing the CPI-U-xG in 1997; as 
with the CPI-U-XL, historical indexes are available only for 
the years 1991-98. Indexes calculated with the use of geo- 
metric means not only address consumer substitution 
within item categories; they also are free of functional form 
bias. Therefore, the CPI-U-RS uses estimates derived from 
the CPI-U-XG to adjust for both functional form bias and 
consumer substitution within CPI item categories. Specifi- 
cally, for those CPI-U categories that now use a geometric- 
mean formula, the CPI-U-RS substitutes price changes from 
the CPI-U-xXG for the period 1991-98. For food-at-home 
categories, average differences between the CPI-U and 
CPI-U-XG over the 1991-94 period were used to extrapo- 
late estimates for 1978 to 1990. For other categories that 
now use the geometric-mean formula, average differences 
between the same two indexes from January 1991 through 
May 1996 were used to extrapolate estimates for 1978 to 
1990. For those item categories in the CPI-U that continue 
to use the Laspeyres formula, the CPI-U-RS accounts for 
the functional form bias present in the CPI-U from 1978 to 
1996 by using internal estimates of the bias.’° 


11. Treating mandated pollution control measures as 
price increases. In 1999, the Bureau reversed its policy 
regarding the treatment of pollution control measures de- 
signed to improve the environment. From 1967 to 1998, 
federally mandated improvements in emissions were 
treated as improvements in quality; starting in 1999, they 
began to be treated as price increases instead.*! The CPI- 


U-RS 1s adjusted upward by removing the environmental 
quality adjustments made to the motor vehicle and gaso- 
line indexes from 1978 to 1998. 


Improvements made to the cp! from 1978 to 1998 and not 
incorporated into the CPI-U-RS. Several improvements were 
made to the CPI since 1978, for which no adjustments to the 
CPI-U-RS were made. Adjustments to the CPI-U-RS were not 
made if the impact of the improvement on the rate of growth 
of the index could not be estimated or was believed to be 
negligible. Improvements of this nature include the updating 
of CPI expenditure weights and area samples accompanying 
the cpl revisions of 1978, 1987, and 1998;*? improvements to 
CPI imputation methods in 1984, 1989, and 1992;> improve- 
ments in the treatment of seasonal items in 1987;** an im- 
proved treatment of discount airline fares in 1991;75 improved 
sample augmentation procedures in 1992;*° increased sample 
sizes for hotels and motels in 1992;*’ improvements in the 
methods for pricing hospital services in 1997;78 a change from 
area- to item-based sample rotation procedures in 1999;7° 
revisions to the shelter sample and estimators in 1999:*° and 
changes to the treatment of utility rebates in 1999.*! 


Limitations of the CPI-U-RS. The CPI-U-RS is limited chiefly 
in two ways. First, the magnitude of each adjustment made to 
the CPI-U-RS has a degree of uncertainty surrounding it. Sec- 
ond, some improvements to the CPI-U, for which no adjust- 
ments were made to the CPI-U-RS, may nevertheless have af- 
fected the rate of inflation, as measured by the CPI-U. 

Most adjustments to the CPI-U-RS were based on BLS re- 
search that estimated the impact of methodological changes to 
the CPI over a relatively short period of time, and the effect of a 
given methodological change (outside the period of study) is 
assumed to be constant over time. For example, while the price 
changes for the CPI-U-XG were used to adjust most CPI item 
categories from 1991 to 1998, the CPI-U-RS was adjusted down- 
ward from 1978 to 1990 by the average differences between the 
CPI-U and CPI-U-XG from 1991 to the mid-1990s. Similarly, ap- 
parel indexes for the CPI-U-RS from 1978 to 1990 are adjusted on 
the basis of studies of the effect of the improvement during the 
last 6 months of 1991. While there is typically a great degree of 
confidence about the direction of the adjustment made to the 
CPI-U-RS, extrapolations of this type could call into question the 
size of the adjustments. 

Similarly, as noted above, a dozen or so methodological 
improvements have been made to the CPI for which no esti- 
mate was made for the CPI-U-RS. Other organizations, such as 
the Congressional Budget Office and the Council of Economic 
Advisers, have estimated the impact of some of these im- 
provements on the projected rate of inflation for budget fore- 
casts. For example, in 1997, the CPI procedures for pricing 
hospital services were changed, improving the ability of the 
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index to reflect changes in the scope and types of payors and 
treatments. The Congressional Budget Office and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers have estimated that those method- 
ological improvements in the measurement of prices of hos- 
pital services will have a modest downward impact on the 
future measured rate of inflation. While it is probable that the 
measured rate of inflation for hospital services would have 
been lower had this change been implemented in the CPI ear- 
lier, it would be extremely difficult to quantify the effect of 
the change retroactively. CPI data would be of little value for 
such an exercise, because the 1997 improvements primarily 
affected the nature of the data collected, not the computa- 
tional methods applied to those data. Quantification of the 
effects of improvement would have to be based on knowl- 
edge and analysis of past trends in, for example, managed 
care plans’ market penetration, the effectiveness of third-party 
cost control efforts, cost shifting to privately paying patients, 
and shifts between inpatient and outpatient treatment for vari- 
ous medical conditions. Now, controversy surrounds some of 
these trends and their impacts, and a definitive examination 
of each is beyond the scope of this article. In general, how- 
ever, the adjustments for inflation that are incorporated into 
the CPI-U-RS are those for which the Bureau has special ex- 
pertise or data. The assessment of the impact of other adjust- 
ments, such as those for the 1997 improvements in hospital 
services, is left to other interested parties. 

The treatment of expenditure weight updates also is wor- 
thy of explanation here. The Bureau does not view the weight 
updates of 1987 and 1998 as methodological changes: peri- 
odic updates have long been a feature of the CPI. Moreover, it 
is not clear that weighting individual CPI series using the cur- 
rent 1993-95 base period would yield, for example, an im- 
proved aggregate measure for the year 1980. Therefore, the 
CPI-U-RS 1s not adjusted for the 1987 and 1998 updates. In 
December 1998, the Bureau announced that, beginning in 
2002, expenditure weight updates would occur every 2 years 
rather than approximately once every decade. No attempt has 
been made in this article, however, to incorporate the esti- 
mated historical impact of biennial updates between 1978 and 
1987 and between 1987 and 1998. Such an analysis would 
face significant hurdles regarding the availability of data and 
commitment of resources.” 


Results 


Over the 21-year period of the study (December 1977 to De- 
cember 1998), the CPI-U-RS increased 141.2 percent, compared 
with 163.9 percent for the CPI-U over the same period; the annu- 
alized difference between the two measures is approximately 
0.45 percent. Table | gives the December-to-December percent 
changes for 1978 through 1998 for the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS for 
the all-items index and for major CPI groups. 
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Analysis of results: changes over time. The difference be- 
tween the all-items indexes of the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS changed 
markedly over time. From 1978 to 1982, driven largely by 
the use of rental equivalence in the CPI-U-RS, that index in- 
creased about | percent per year more slowly, on average, 
than the CPI-U. although substantial variations occurred from 
year to year. The differences between the two measures be- 
came much smaller after rental equivalence was introduced 
into the CPI-U in 1983, shrinking to around 0.1 percent per 
year from 1983 to 1986. The relatively small differences dur- 
ing that period were due in large part to upward adjustments 
made to the CPI-U-RS housing categories to reflect composite 
estimation and aging bias. These adjustments partially offset 
the downward adjustment used to estimate the effect the geo- 
metric-mean formula would have had. Since 1986, the differ- 
ence between the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS at the all-items level has 
typically remained around 0.3 percent per year to 0.4 percent 
per year. (See chart 2.) 


Analysis of results: quantitative impact of selected adjust- 
ments. A large proportion of the difference between the CPI-U 
and CPI-U-RS can be explained by the rental equivalence 
adjustment applied from 1978 to 1982 and by the group of 
adjustments made to reflect changes over time to all CPI 
formulas. 

Rental equivalence was first incorporated into the cpi-u in 
1983, and its incorporation into the CPI-U-RS from 1978 to 
1982 largely explains the sizable difference between the CPI-U 
and CPI-U-RS during that period. Indeed, as table 2 shows, 
when the rental equivalence adjustment alone is applied to 
the CPI-U from 1978 to 1982, the resulting index increases at a 
rate similar to that for the CPI-U-RS. 

In subsequent years (1983-98), most of the difference be- 
tween the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS was driven by adjustments that 
can be described as changes to CPI formulas. Among these 
changes were the elimination of the composite estimator used 
to measure the cost of shelter before 1995, the improved esti- 
mator for rental equivalence in 1995, the elimination of func- 
tional form bias for commodity and service categories in 1995 
and 1996, and the implementation of the geometric-mean 
formula in 1999 to account for consumer substitution within 
cpl item categories. The importance of the changes from 1983 
to 1998 can be seen in table 2. 

Over the 21-year period, the remaining adjustments made 
to the CPI-U-RS were relatively small and largely offsetting. 
Stil, these adjustments had the net effect of making the CPI- 
U-RS higher than it otherwise would have been for most years 
covered by the study. 


Analysis of results: effect on major groups 


|. Food and beverages. The difference between the CPI-U 
and CPI-U-RS for the food-and-beverages group is driven by 


Table 1. cl for All Urban Consumers (cpi-u) and cri research series using current methods (cpi-u-Rs), all items and major 
groups, percent changes, December to December, 1978-98 
et Other Education 
Year Index | A Food and Medical : goods , and 
Il items beverages Housing | Apparel /Transportation cote Entertainment and Recreation Communi: 
alt services cation 
1978 CPI-U 9.0 11.6 10.0 3.1 Wah 8.8 5.7 6.4 - - 
CPI-U-RS 7.8 11.0 7.4 2a mes 8.8 52 6.2 - - 
1979 CPI-U 13.3 10.0 15.2 5.5 18.3 10.1 6.9 7.8 - = 
CPI-U-RS 10.7 9.5 9.5 45 18.5 9.7 6.3 75 - - 
1980 CPI-U 12.5 10.1 13.7 6.8 14.6 9.9 9.7 10.1 - - 
CPI-U-RS 10.7 9.5 9.9 5.8 15.6 10.0 9.0 9.9 - - 
1981 CPI-U 8.9 4.3 10.2 3.5 10.9 12.5 ee 9.9 - = 
CPI-U-RS 8.3 3.8 9.8 PAU 10.5 12.2 6.6 9.6 - = 
1982 CPI-U 3.8 3.2 3.6 1.6 1.8 11.0 5.6 12.1 - - 
CPI-U-RS 5.0 Poel 6.7 8 2.0 10.8 5:1 11.9 - - 
1983 CPI-U 3.8 2.7 3.5 2.9 3.9 6.4 4.0 7.9 - - 
CPI-U-RS 3.7 out 3.6 1.9 4.2 6.2 3.2 Tal. - - 
1984 CPI-u 3.9 3.8 4.3 2.0 3.1 6.1 4.2 6.0 - - 
CPI-U-RS 3.7 3.2 4.4 1.0 PHT, 5.9 3.7 5.9 - - 
1985 CPI-U 3.8 2.8 4,3 2.8 2.6 6.8 3.4 6.3 - - 
CPI-U-RS 3.7 2.3 4.4 1.9 2.8 6.5 2.6 6.0 - - 
1986 CPI-U 1.1 3.7 1.7 9 -5.9 eof 3.4 5.5 - - 
CPI-U-RS 1.0 3.3 2.0 at -6.2 TO ils 5.3 - - 
1987 CPI-U 4.4 3.5 3.7 4.8 6.1 5.8 4.0 6.1 - - 
CPI-U-RS 4.0 3.0 3.4 3.8 5.9 Ss) 3.4 5.9 - - 
1988 CPI-U 4.4 5.1 4.0 4.7 3.0 6.9 4.6 7.0 - - 
CPI-U-RS 3.9 4.5 3.6 3.6 2.5 6.6 3.9 6.7 - ~ 
1989 CPI-U 4.6 20 3.9 1.0 4.0 8.5 5.1 8.2 - ~ 
CPI-U-RS 4.2 5.0 3.5 -.1 3.7 8.2 4.5 7.9 - - 
1990 CPI-U 6.1 5.3 4.5 5.1 10.4 9.6 4.3 7.6 - - 
CPI-U-RS 5.8 4.6 4.0 44 10.6 9.3 3.6 7.4 - - 
1991 CPI-U 3.1 2.5 3.4 3.4 -1.5 7.9 3.9 8.0 - - 
CPI-U-RS 25 2.0 2.6 Payi| -1.5 TAGE 3.4 7.8 - - 
1992 CPI-U 2.9 1.6 2.6 1.4 3.0 6.6 2.8 6.5 - - 
CPI-U-RS 2.6 1.2 21 -.1 3.2 6.5 2.3 6.3 - - 
1993 CPI-U 2.7 2.7 PETE 9 2.4 5.4 2.8 al, - - 
CPI-U-RS 2.3 2A 2.4 —7 2.4 SA 2.4 2.3 - - 
1994 CPI-U 2.7 2.7 2.2 -1.6 3.8 4.9 2.3 4.2 - - 
CPI-U-RS 2.4 7A 1.9 -2.4 4.4 4.8 1.4 3.9 - - 
1995 CPI-U 2.5 2.1 3.0 1 1.5 3.9 3.3 4.3 - - 
CPI-U-RS 2.3 1.9 2.8 -1.3 1.3 3.7 2.7 4.2 - - 
1996 CPI-U 3.3 4.2 2.9 -.2 4.4 3.0 2.9 3.6 - - 
CPI-U-RS 3.1 3.8 2.8 —-1.0 4.7 2.9 2.0 hs) - - 
1997 CPI-U 1.7 1.6 2.4 1.0 -1.4 2.8 1.4 5.2 - - 
CPI-U-RS 1.5 1.5 Ze 0 -1.5 PATE 8 5.1 - - 
1998 CPI-U 1.6 2.3 2.3 -7 -1.7 3.4 - 8.8 122 ul 
CPI-U-RS 1.4 1.9 2.3 -2.4 -1.7 3.2 - 8.2 i 3 
Dec. CPI-U 163.9 142.5 172.5 62.0 136.5 316.3 1134.3 301.8 
1977— | cpPI-U-RS 141.2 119.6 143.2 29.1 ISi-7 299.9 107.9 282.5 
Dec. 
1998 
Average annual 45 49 of 1.10 —.03 .20 .62 eo 
difference, Dec. 
1977—Dec. 1998 
' Entertainment was dropped as a major group in December 1997; number represents percent change from December 1977 through December 1997. 
Note: Dash indicates not a major group that year. From 1978 to 1998, there were seven major groups in the cri. In 1998, entertainment was dropped as a 
major group, and two major groups were added: recreation, and education and communication. 
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feneiwm Yearly differences between the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) and 
the Consumer Price Index research series using current methods (CPI-U-RS), 1977-98 
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the geometric-mean adjustments made to the CPI-U-RS; the group 
was not affected by the other adjustments. The difference be- 
tween the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS was consistently between 0.5 
percent per year and 0.6 percent per year between 1978 and 
1994. After 1994, when the food-at-home components of the 
CPI-U were improved in order to eliminate the functional form 
bias previously present in them, the average difference between 
the two measures fell to 0.2 percent per year. 


2. Housing. The difference between the CPI-U and the CPI- 
U-RS in the housing group varies significantly by period. From 
1977 to 1982, the difference is explained chiefly by the in- 
corporation into the CPI-U-RS of an estimate for rental equiva- 
lence, a method not implemented in the CPI-U until 1983. 
While the average annual difference between the CPI-U and 
CPI-U-RS housing measures was 1.9 percent from 1978 to 
1982, annual differences were as high as 5.7 percent (in 1979) 
and as low as —3.1 percent (in 1982). 

From 1983 to 1986, the housing group index of the CPI-U- 
RS was actually rising faster than that of the CPI-U, due to 
adjustments made to the CPI-U-RS to reflect the elimination of 
composite estimation and the quality adjustment of shelter 
units to reflect aging. The annual average difference between 
the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS from 1983 to 1986 is -0.15 percent per 
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year. For the remaining years (1987-98), the difference be- 
tween the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS housing measures was consist- 
ently positive, but fairly small, averaging between 0.3 percent 
per year and 0.4 percent per year. 


3. Apparel. From 1978 to 1990, the annual difference between 
the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS apparel indexes was consistently around 
1.0 percent. This substantial gap reflects the large downward 
adjustment to the CPI-U-RS because of the geometric-mean for- 
mula, which has a substantial impact on the apparel category. 
The effect is partially offset by an upward adjustment of about 
0.4 percent per year to reflect an estimate of the retroactive influ- 
ence of hedonic-based quality adjustments implemented in the 
CPI-U apparel indexes in 1991. After 1991, with only the geomet- 
ric-mean adjustment affecting the apparel category of the CPI-U- 
RS, the average annual difference between the CPI-U and CPI-U- 
RS apparel indexes was 1.4 percent. 


4. Transportation. The annual average difference between 
the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS transportation components between 
1978 and 1998 was near zero, reflecting several changes that 
roughly offset each other. Specifically, while downward ad- 
justments were made to the CPI-U-RS to incorporate the ef- 
fects of changes in the quality of used cars and the effects of 


the geometric-mean formula, net upward adjustments resulted 
from the deletion from the CPI-U-RS of the index for automo- 
bile finance charges and from an upward adjustment based 
on the backing out of a prior adjustment for changes in qual- 
ity for mandated pollution controls made to the CPI-U over 
the period. While annual changes in the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS 
transportation measures were usually within one-half per- 
cent of each other, the CPI-U-RS transportation measure was 
a full percentage point higher than that of the CPI-U in 1980, 
a year in which the CPI-U-RS reflected a large upward adjust- 
ment to remove the aforesaid previous downward adjustment 
in the measurement of pollution-related changes in the qual- 
ity of 1981-model automobiles. 


5. Medical care. The average annual difference between the 
CPI-U and CPI-U-RS for the medical care component was 0.2 per- 
cent per year. This relatively small difference primarily reflects 
the fact that, while a downward adjustment to the CPI-U-RS for 
medical care commodities was made to reflect the use of geo- 
metric means, the geometric-mean formula is not utilized for 
most medical care services in the calculation of the CPI-U. 


6. Entertainment. The annual difference between the CPI-U 
and CPI-U-RS for the major group of entertainment averaged 
0.6 percent from 1978 to 1997, reflecting the downward adjust- 
ment made to the CPI-U-RS from the estimate of the likely ef- 
fect of the geometric-mean formula. 


7. Other goods and services. The annual average difference 
between the CPI-U and CPI-U-RS for the other-goods-and-serv- 
ices component between 1978 and 1998 was 0.25 percent, again 
reflecting the downward adjustment made to the CPI-U-RS from 
the estimate of the effect of the geometric-mean formula. 


BECAUSE THE CPI-U DOES NOT INCORPORATE methodologi- 
cal changes retroactively, the Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
veloped the CPI-U-RS for researchers who are interested in 
using current and consistent methods of estimating consumer 
inflation over the 1978-98 period. The CPI-U-RS provides a 
somewhat different picture of inflation from 1978 to 1998 by 
including an estimate of most improvements made over time 
to the CPI back to 1978. Users of CPI data can thus gain anew 


Notes 


Table 2. | Estimated effect on annual inflation rate of 
specific methodological changes, selected 
periods 

Average annual rate 
Index or type of effect 
1978-82 | 1983-86 | 1987-97 1998 

CR RUeet ercsiiome nea. cen ck 9.46 3:15 3.50 1.61 
Effect of incorporating 

an estimate of rental 

equivalence from 

EF ASH Col e372 eyes rece -.86 
Effect of incorporating 

changes made to cri 

TOFMUIAS AA. Ss .vivevewsses —.28 —.26 —.41 —.23 
Effect of all other 

changes sass. +.14 +.13 +.06 +.00 
CRIUERS cece een enntes 8.46 3.02 S15 1.38 


perspective on inflation and on the performance of the U.S. 
economy between the years 1978 and 1998. 

Researchers need to be aware of the limitations of the CPI-U- 
RS, including the fact that adjustments made to the measure 
from 1978 forward typically reflect extrapolations of estimates 
made over later, and much shorter, periods. In addition, the CPI- 
U-RS is not adjusted for many improvements made to the CPI 
over the past 21 years, such as the January 1997 change to im- 
prove the pricing of hospital services. Nonetheless, for some 
purposes, the CPI-U-RS can serve as a valuable proxy for what 
the CPI-U would have been had current (1999) methods been in 
place from 1978 onward. 

It is important to note that the CPI-U-RS is subject to revi- 
sion. When an improvement is made to the cri and an effect 
of that change can be estimated, the CPI-U-RS (unlike the CPI- 
U) will be revised so that earlier years incorporate that im- 
provement. In addition, if a better method of adjusting the 
CPI-U-RS for past improvements is found, the CPI-U-RS will be 
revised to reflect the new technique. 

The CPI-U-RS will be updated periodically in the cri De- 
tailed Report. To assist users, all-item indexes for the cpi-u- 
RS are available on request.*? In addition, all-item indexes are 
available for users who would like to link the CPI-U-RS to the 
CPI-U-X1 for periods prior to 1978.** O 
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making this article possible. 


! Historical crt indexes are occasionally revised when data-collection 
or data-processing errors are discovered. Methodological improvements, 
however, do not result in revisions to the data. 


? Researchers outside the Bureau have attempted to estimate what 
the cP! would have been had improvements to it been in place earlier. 
(See, for example, Dean Baker, Getting Prices Right: A Methodologi- 
cally Consistent Consumer Price Index, 1953-94 (Washington, Dc, 
Economic Policy Institute, 1996); and Richard Bavier, Updating the 
poverty thresholds with expenditure data, poverty measurement work- 
ing paper (Bureau of the Census, 1998).) Others, such as the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and Council of Economic Advisers, have esti- 
mated the effect of recent improvements to the cpl on the projected 
(future) rate of inflation. General estimates of bias in the cpI relative to 
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a cost-of-living index have also been made by many groups and individu- 
als, including the Advisory Commission to Study the Consumer Price 
Index (widely known as the Boskin Commission), the Congressional 
Budget Office, and the Federal Reserve Board. 


3 Because of limitations of available data, adjustments for periods 
prior to the 1987 revision of the cpI often had to be made at a slightly 
higher level of aggregation, roughly corresponding to the level of a cpi 
expenditure class. 


4 As noted subsequently, cri expenditure weight updates were not 
treated as methodological improvements in the construction of the CPI- 
U-RS. 


5 The development of such a broader historical research series was 
one recommendation of the Boskin Commission. 


6 The cpl-uI-x1 has been used widely as an alternative measure of 
historical consumer inflation. For a more detailed discussion of rental 
equivalence, see Robert Gillingham and Walter Lane, “Changing the 
treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in the cp!,” Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14; and “Changing the homeownership com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index to rental equivalence,” Consumer 
Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 1983), 
pp. 1-7. 

7 For more details on the adjustment of used-car prices for changes in 
the quality of the cars, see Jeffrey H. Kellar, “New methodology reduces 
importance of used cars in the revised cpl” Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember 1988, pp. 34-36. 


8 Specifically, the monthly price relatives of the rent and owners’ 
equivalent rent indexes were multiplied by 1.003'*. The result of this 
adjustment is that the 12-month change in the item category within the 
CPI-U-RS is 0.3 percent higher than the 12-month change in the cPI-uU. 
Other adjustments set forth in this article can be similarly interpreted. 


° For a description of adjustments to reflect the aging of the rental 
stock, see Walter F. Lane, William C. Randolph, and Stephen A. Berenson, 
“Adjusting the cri shelter index to compensate for effect of deprecia- 
tion,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1988, pp. 34-37. 


'0 For a more detailed description of the improved method used for 
adjusting apparel prices for changes in quality, see Paul R. Liegey, Jr., 
“Apparel price indexes: effects of hedonic adjustment,” Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1994, pp. 38-45. 


" For more details, see “Improvements to cri procedures: prescrip- 
tion drugs,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, October 1994), p. 4. 


'2 The cpi-u-xL was calculated from 1991 to 1997 in order to give 
researchers an opportunity to compare differences between a Laspeyres 
type of index and an experimental cpI that used geometric means (CPI-U- 
xG), holding constant other changes in cpI methods during that period. 


'3 For more information on the 1995 shelter changes, see Paul A. 
Armknecht, Brent R. Moulton, and Kenneth J. Stewart, Jmprove- 
ments to the food-at-home, shelter and prescription drug indexes in 
the U.S. Consumer Price Index, working paper 263 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, February 1995); and “Improvements in estimating the shel- 
ter indexes in the cpi,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report, Octo- 
ber 1994, pp. 5-6. 


'* See “Using a hedonic model in the cri to adjust personal computer 
prices for changes in quality,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report, 
June 1997, p. 18. From 1987 to 1997, personal computers were included 
in the cpl item category called “information-processing equipment” (IPE). 
The adjustments made to the cpI-U-Rs reflect an estimate each year of the 
number of personal-computer prices in the ire sample during that time. 


'S See Walter Lane, “Changing the item structure of the Consumer 
Price Index,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, pp. 18-25. 


'6 See Brent R. Moulton, Timothy J. LaFleur, and Karin E. Moses, 
Research on Improved Quality Adjustment in the cri: The Case of Tele- 
visions, paper presented at the Fourth Meeting of the International 
Working Group on Price Indices, Washington, pc, Apr. 22-24, 1999. 


'7 See, for example, Marshail Reinsdorf, Price dispersion, seller sub- 
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stitution, and the U.S. cpl, working paper 252 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
March 1994). 


'8 A brief description of the improved procedures for the food-at- 
home categories of the cpI can be found in “Improving cPI sample rota- 
tion procedures,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October 1994), pp. 7-8. A discussion of the extension 
of this methodology to other commodities and services can be found in 
“Extending the improvement in cpI sample rotation procedures,” Con- 
sumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 
1996), pp. 9-10. A change to eliminate a similar functional form bias 
resulting from certain item substitutions can be found in “Improving CPI 
item substitution procedures,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 1996), pp. 8-9. 


'9 The geometric-mean formula will be used within item categories 
that make up 61 percent of total consumer spending in the CPI-U; the 
Laspeyres formula will continue to be used in the remaining categories. 
(See Kenneth V. Dalton, John S. Greenlees, and Kenneth J. Stewart, 
“Incorporating a geometric mean formula in the Consumer Price In- 
dex,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1998, pp. 3-7.) 


20 Brent R. Moulton, Karin Moses, and Claire McAnaw Gallagher, 
“Formula bias in the cri: Estimated impact of seasoning,” undated inter- 
nal memorandum. 


21 See “The treatment of mandated pollution control measures in the 
cpl,” Consumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
September 1998), pp. 4-7. The author of the piece, Dennis Fixler, notes 
that the cPI is a subindex of a cost-of-living index in that the cpi is defined 
to include only market transactions, although it is conditional on 
nonmarket factors. Accordingly, changes in the quality of these fac- 
tors—such as the environment—are generally deemed outside of the 
scope of the cPI. 


22 See Greenlees and Mason for a description of improvements made 
with the 1998 and previous cpt revisions. 


23 See, for example, “Improvements in cpl procedures,” Consumer 
Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 1990, 
August 1992), pp. 3—4 each issue. 


4 Handbook of Methods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), 
chapter 17, pp. 187-88. 


5 Internal BLs memo from Walter F. Lane to Stephen G. Wright, Nov. 
20, 1991, on “New Pricing Guidelines for Airline Fares.” 


26 See “Improvements in cpI procedures: sample augmentation,” Con- 
sumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 
1992), p. 3. 


7 See “Improvements to cpI procedures: lodging while out of town,” 
Consumer Price Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 
1992), p. 4. 


*8 See Elaine M. Cardenas, “Revision of the cpi hospital services 
component,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, pp. 40-48. 


* Robert Cage, “New methodology for selecting outlet samples,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, pp. 49-61. 


* Frank Ptacek and Robert M. Baskin, “Revision of the cpt housing 
sample and estimators,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1996, pp. 31- 
39. 


‘| “Changes to the treatment of utility rebates,” Consumer Price 
Index Detailed Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 1998), p. 5. 


* In a December 1998 announcement, the Bureau estimated that a 
hypothetical 1989 update would have reduced the cpt’s subsequent growth 
rate, but that later updates would have had smaller or countervailing 
effects. The Bureau suggested that more frequent updates would have a 
small upward effect on the index in some future years and a small down- 
ward effect in other years. 


3 Call (202) 606-7000. 


The CPI-U-X1 was an experimental measure of the all-items index 
using an estimate of rental equivalence from 1967 through 1982. 


Regional Trends 


Union membership by State 


In 1998, 13.9 percent of all employed 
nonagricultural wage and salary workers 
in the United States were union mem- 
bers, according to results from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey. Nineteen States 
had membership rates above the national 
average, while 30 States and the District 
of Columbia had lower rates. 

Hawaii, New Jersey, and New York 
had the highest rates of union member- 
ship, all 22 percent or higher. These 
States, along with Michigan, have been 
among the five most unionized States 
since at least 1995. Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina had the 
lowest rates (between 4.2 and 5.6 per- 
cent), as they have for the past 4 years. 

California (2.2 million), New York (1.9 
million), and Illinois (1.0 million) were the 
States with the greatest number of union 
members. More than half the union mem- 
bers in the United States lived in seven 
States, although those States accounted for 
only 38 percent of nonagricultural wage 
and salary employment nationally. 


Percent of nonagricultural wage-and-salary worker 
union members, by State, 1998 annual averages 
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Multiple jobholding, by State 


Current Population Survey data for 1998 
show considerable variation in multiple 
jobholding rates around the national av- 
erage of 6 percent, as well as some rather 
clear geographic patterns. Of the 11 
States with the highest rates, 6 are lo- 
cated in the Midwest and 4 are in the 
West. Of the 10 States with the lowest 
rates, 6 are in the South and 3 are in the 
Northeast. Similar patterns were ob- 
served in recent years. 

Overall, 28 States and the District of 
Columbia had multiple jobholding rates 
above the U.S. average, while 19 States 
had lower rates. North Dakota registered 
the highest rate, 10.8 percent. Montana 


“Regional trends” is prepared in the Division 
of Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. More information on 
these topics is on the Internet at http:// 
www.stats.bls.gov/auhome.htm or call (202) 
606-6392. 


Multiple jobholding rates by State, 1998 annual averages 
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9 percent or above 
6 to 8.9 percent 
5.9 percent or below 


and Minnesota also had rates above 10 
percent. In fact, 1998 was the fifth con- 
secutive year that Minnesota has had a 
double-digit multiple jobholding rate. 
Louisiana recorded the lowest rate, 3.8 
percent, with Mississippi, New York, 
North Carolina, and Texas also having 
rates below 5 percent. This marks the 
third time in the last 4 years that Louisi- 
ana has had the lowest multiple jobhold- 


ing rate of all the States. 

Montana and Alaska had the largest 
increases in multiple jobholding from the 
prior year, 0.9 percentage point. The larg- 
est over-the-year declines were recorded 
in Arkansas and Nebraska, —1.6 and—1.5 
percentage points, respectively. The U.S. 
rate edged down by 0.1 percentage point 
from 1997, and has ranged from 5.9 to 


me | 


6.2 percent in the past 5 years. LJ 
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Precis 


Business cycles 
then and now 


In his introduction to a Journal of Eco- 
nomic Perspectives symposium on busi- 
ness cycles, J Bradford De Long pre- 
sented a straightforward comparison of 
the long expansions of the post-World 
War II era. Several of the indicators he 
chose to characterize these long expan- 
sions as they reached the 30-quarters 
mark will be familiar to readers of the 
Review: 


Indicator 1960s 1980519905 


Annual percent 
growth in 
employment ........ Zell 

Annual change in 
unemployment 

PALE awe vstaeesscasdees 

Starting 
unemployment 
rate. \DEICENE)) =... 

Ending 
unemployment 

rate (percent) ... 
Underlying trend 
productivity 
growth rate 
(PENCENG) aes 


2S Fe) 


10.7 6.6 


8) 4.5 


2.9 ae 2 


In the face of the fact that the long 
expansions of the 1960s and 1980s, like 
all the expansions before them, ended in 
recessions “in which real, nominal, and 
financial variables follow patterns that 
bear a close resemblance to the ideal type 
of ‘recession’,” De Long notes that the 
business cycle seems to have persisted 
“with at least qualitative continuity in its 
mechanism and effects.” 

In her symposium paper, Christina 
D. Romer suggests an even longer pe- 
riod of historical continuity, both quali- 
tative and quantitative: “Major real 
macroeconomic indicators have not be- 
come dramatically more stable between 
the pre-World War I and post-World War 
Ileras, and recessions have become only 
slightly less severe on average.” One 
measure—duration of recession—may 
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actually have gone up by a month from 
an average of 9.7 months for the nine pre- 
World War I recessions Romer analyzed 
to 10.7 months for the nine recessions 
since the end of World War II. On the 
other hand, the duration of expansions has 
increased even more, rising from an av- 
erage 34 months before the First War to 
51.5 months since the Second. 


Job loss and older men 


Involuntary job loss has lasting effects on 
the employment of older men, according 
to Sewin Chan and Ann Huff Stevens. In 
Job Loss and Retirement Behavior of 
Older Men, a working paper from the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
they come to this conclusion based on an 
analysis of 1984 to 1996 employment 
data from the Health and Retirement 
Study on men 50 and older who had lost 
a job due to a layoff or business closing. 

Chan and Stevens found that men in 
their fifties have a three-quarters chance 
of re-employment within 2 years of los- 
ing a job, while for a 62-year-old, the 
chance is less than one-third. Moreover, 
the jobs that older men obtain after dis- 
placement can be short-lived. While 
three-quarters of job losers in their fifties 
find another job at some point within 2 
years, only 61 percent of them are actu- 
ally employed at the end of the 2 years, 
based on Chan and Stevens’ estimates. 

The researchers also compared those 
who had lost a job between 1984 and 
1996 and those who had not. They found 
that for 55-year-olds, only half were 
working | year after the loss of a job, 
whereas 95 percent of the nondisplaced 
men were working. 

The gap between the employment- 
population ratios of men who have been 
displaced in their fifties and those who 
have not persists for at least 7 years, say 
Chan and Stevens. The retirement of non- 
displaced workers accounts for some of 
the reduction in the gap over time. 


Wage gaps and 
segregation 


During the past few decades, labor econo- 
mists often have investigated differences 
in wages by sex, race, and ethnicity. These 
differences are explored with a new data 
set in a recent NBER working paper, Why 
are Racial and Ethnic Wage Gaps Larger 
for Men than for Women? Exploring the 
Role of Segregation Using the New 
Worker-Establishment Characteristics 
Database, by Kimberly Bayard, Judith 
Hellerstein, David Neumark, and Kenneth 
Troske. They note that wage gaps by race 
and ethnicity have been larger for men 
than for women, and they study to what 
extent the larger gaps for men can be ex- 
plained by segregation. Their results sug- 
gest that employment segregation contrib- 
utes in an important way to black-white 
and Hispanic-white wage differentials for 
men. 

The data examined by the authors is 
their New Worker-Establishment Char- 
acteristics Database (NWECD). con- 
structed with matched data from the 
1990 Decennial Census and the 1990 
Standard Statistical Establishment List. 
After restrictions for workers’ hours and 
the size of establishment, the sample for 
this study of segregation consisted of 
637,718 workers in 32,931 establish- 
ments out of the full NWECD sample of 
1,056,653 workers matched to 153,291 
establishments. 

Bayard, Hellerstein, Neumark, and 
Troske analyzed segregation along four 
dimensions: occupation, industry, estab- 
lishment, and job cell (occupation with- 
in an employer). They found that a 
higher degree of segregation between 
Hispanic men and white men than be- 
tween Hispanic women and white 
women accounts for most of the larger 
Hispanic-white wage differential for 
men. They also estimated that segrega- 
tion contributed to about one-third to 
one-half of the larger black-white wage 
differential formen. oO 
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Government downsizing 


Downsizing the Federal Government: 
The Management of Public Sector 
Workforce Reductions. By Vernon 
Dale Jones. Armonk, NY, M.E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 1998. 296 pp. $76.95, 
hardcover; $23.95, paperback. 


Downsizing. The word may not ap- 
pear in older dictionaries, but workers 
in both private and public organizations 
know the term. Since the 1980s, large 
organizations have used the term when 
reducing their work forces, and as its 
popularity spread, a similar concept 
took hold in the Federal Government. 

Before downsizing existed in popular 
vocabulary, Federal workers were famil- 
iar with the term “RIF” which stands for 
reduction in force. In theory, downsizing 
is different than the normal workforce re- 
ductions (or RIF) that various Federal 
agencies have faced during their histo- 
ries. Traditionally, reductions in staffs 
at Federal agencies were the result of 
changes in the agencies’ missions or as 
a result of reduced budgets that forced 
agencies to reduce their workforce. 
Agencies lowered their personnel lev- 
els because of cutbacks in work, such 
as the reductions that occurred in NASA 
when the manned space program expe- 
rienced budget cuts. 

While downsizing is also a plan for 
lowering personnel costs, this staff re- 
duction is more designed to increase the 
agency’s efficiency by maintaining the 
agency’s core responsibilities while low- 
ering its staffing level. The challenge of 
downsizing is not merely to reduce staff, 
but to reduce staff as a means to achieve 
some greater goal, usually defined as 
some improvement of agency produc- 
tivity. 

Downsizing the Federal Government 
examines the experiences of three Federal 
agencies, Defense Logistics Agency, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and Food and Drug 
Administration, as a means of examining 
downsizing in the Federal Government. 
In the book, Jones approaches the sub- 


ject as an impartial observer conduct- 
ing a scientific study—defining the 
problem, developing a theoretical 
model, researching the agencies through 
literature reviews and personal inter- 
views, and developing conclusions 
based on his research. 

In each of the three agencies re- 
viewed in the book, Jones outlines the 
downsizing strategies used by the 
agency. He begins with a brief history 
of each agency, followed by the agency’s 
organizational environment at the start 
of the downsizing effort. One of his con- 
clusions is that an agency’s history of 
reorganizations affects its reaction to 
downsizing. Agencies which had under- 
gone restructuring prior to the present 
initiative, such as the Defense Logistics 
Agency, were able to adapt more readily 
to organizational changes. At the same 
time, these past experiences lessened the 
pain but did not remove it, and manag- 
ers still struggled to complete the imple- 
mentation process. 

The personal interviews Jones con- 
ducted at each agency are a major asset 
of the book. He purposely chose to 
speak with agency executives and 
middle managers to gain their perspec- 
tive on their agencies’ downsizing 
implementation strategies. Many of the 
executives and middle managers shared 
the view that the downsizing was an 
emotional event. They expressed con- 
cerns about workloads that did not de- 
crease with the reorganizations and 
about managers who had trouble adapt- 
ing to the new organizational structures. 
Towards the end of the book, the author 
summarizes his conclusions on manage- 
ment’s role in downsizing and lists those 
management practices that seemed to 
have the most positive affect on the pro- 
cess. 

Downsizing the Federal Government 
is one of many publications that have 
been published both inside and outside 
the government on this subject. The 
General Accounting Office’s (GAO) re- 
port, Federal Downsizing: Better 
Workforce and Strategic Planning 
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Could Have Made Buyouts More Effec- 
tive (GAO/GGD-96-62), covers much of 
the same information with similar con- 
clusions. While the GAO report lacks the 
personal interviews and a list of success- 
ful management practices, it gives a bet- 
ter summary of the successes and short- 
comings of downsizing. The GAO report 
also reveals that standard measurement 
of agencies success with downsizing 
may be misleading. It appears some agen- 
cles tried to meet the National Perfor- 
mance Review’s goals without making 
meaningful changes to their structures 
with different techniques, including re- 
classifying managers to nonmanagement 
positions without changing their salary 
grades. Jones does not report any sub- 
terfuges such as these in his book. 

Both documents speak for the need 
for increased strategic planning by agen- 
cies and identify lack of planning as a 
shortfall of the reinventing process. In- 
terestingly, neither Jones nor the GAO 
determined whether downsizing is 
reaching its goals. While the process has 
been successful at lowering the total 
number of Federal civilian workers, the 
question as to whether downsizing is 
making Federal civilian workers more 
productive or effective is left unre- 
solved. Similarly, while the employee 
buyouts made the restructuring more hu- 
mane, it is unclear whether the buyouts 
furthered the goals of the agencies. 

In his introduction, Jones identifies 
his audience as both managers and re- 
searchers interested in organizational 
theory, although there is less theory in 
the book and more discussion of his re- 
search methodology. It is possible the 
author felt that this style made the book 
appear more “scientific” and impartial. 

Unfortunately, Jones concludes with 
recommendations similar to those pro- 
posed by other business theorists. He 
finds that managers should be less con- 
trolling and practice greater human re- 
source skills, and that downsizing does 
not come without costs to an agency’s 
effectiveness. Despite the extensive re- 
search, he was unable to recommend any 
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creative solutions to the problems iden- 
tified by the agency managers. While the 
personal interviews set this book apart 
from other reports on downsizing, the 
well-written GAO report more clearly 
explains the successes and failures of the 
current downsizing effort. Readers inter- 
ested in Federal Government downsizing 
efforts may wish to start with that report 
before tackling Jones’s research. 


—DMiichael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Atlanta region 


Environmental issues 


The International Yearbook of Environ- 
mental and Resource Economics 
1997/1998: A Survey of Current Is- 
sues. Edited by Henk Folmer and 
Tom Tietenberg. Lyme, NH, Edward 
Elgar Publishing Co., 1997, 255 pp. 


Within the pages of this yearbook, the 
breadth of environmental and resource 
economics is explored. The collection 
of essays, written by the field’s top re- 
searchers, identifies the staid past of the 
discipline, while bringing to the forefront 
new ideas, constructs, and analytical 
methods. The reader is made aware that 
issues and policies surrounding the en- 
vironment entail (and require) more than 
externalities, exploitation, and valua- 
tion. While the collection is designed 
to help resource economists stay abreast 
in their field, others interested in envi- 
ronmental policy will be enriched by 
the topics and issues addressed. The 
spectrum of growth in the discipline is ob- 
vious in the essays included in this col- 
lection—property rights, tax interactions, 
sustainability, biodiversity, nonpoint pol- 
lution control, resource benefit identifica- 
tion and international trade. 
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The collection begins with Bromley’s 
assertion that “environmental problems 
are property rights problems.” The is- 
sue of property cannot come into play 
unless there is an authority system in 
place to influence behavior through 
norms. The difficulty, and if truth be told, 
key insight into environmental issues, 
which Bromley outlines, is that society 
and its authority systems change and 
evolve. The same recognition is not 
given property rights. Bromley aptly 
describes the relationship between the 
two through a discussion of the Endan- 
gered Species Act. This chapter provides 
a solid background from which discus- 
sion of issues involving the environment 
may begin and an eventual understand- 
ing reached. 

The five middle essays run the gamut 
of environmental issues. Goulder 
broaches the topic of tax interaction 
through the relationship between envi- 
ronmental taxes and the means of pro- 
duction (labor, capital, and natural re- 
sources). Sustainability and the relation- 
ship between consumption patterns and 
national wealth are the subject of 
Hartwick’s essay. Moran and Pearce ad- 
dress biodiversity with regards to land 
use change. The economic value of a 
diverse environment is based on the loss 
of the biodiverse environment. All 
value, not just use-value must be con- 
sidered. Shortle and Abler argue that 
sources of nonpoint pollution (small 
businesses and households) should be 
held accountable for environmental 
quality just as are other large entities that 
manufacture or emit pollution (for ex- 
ample, pesticide and automobile manu- 
facturers) as a by-product. The quality 
of the environment will continue to be 
adversely affected if all sources of pol- 
lution are not regulated and controlled; 
this includes large industries and facto- 
ries as well as the landscape company 


that sprays pesticides on your neighbor’s 
lawn. While suggestions for pollution 
control mechanisms are given, and 
policy recommendations are made, it 
appears that information and education 
campaigns continue as the most cost 
effective. A summary and overview of 
research on nonmarket valuation of 
natural resources is the focus of Smith’s 
essay. Outlining where the field of en- 
vironmental and resource economics has 
been in this area, Smith suggests new 
research methods in the guise of cali- 
bration and conjoint analysis as a way 
of changing the focus and direction of 
environmental and economic policies. 

The concluding essay on the relation- 
ship between environmental policy and 
international trade by Ulph brings one 
of the discipline’s major debates to the 
reader’s attention. More than ever in 
today’s global marketplace, the eco- 
nomic policies (including international 
trade) of one country affect the economy 
and environment of another. Production 
and consumption patterns may be al- 
tered. Trade policy may be used as an 
enforcer for environmental agreements. 
The need to understand the issues and 
concerns raised in the previous sections 
culminate here, as international trade 
policies become environmental policies. 

It is clear that the editors of this col- 
lection wanted to challenge the reader’s 
traditional view of the environment and 
the policies enacted in protection of our 
natural resources from the outset. Their 
goal has been met. The reader comes 
away with a deeper understanding of the 
environment and the policies designed 
to protect our resources. As an annual 
publication, The International Yearbook 
of Environmental and Resource Eco- 
nomics holds promise. 


—Krissa Wrigley 


Analyst 
Idaho Department of Commerce 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (Ali other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables |, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or *1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau's 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 


(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the | 2th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
| vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 

issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 


tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT. HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the |-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. ss 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1—3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
Survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving | ,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving | ,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
606-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.’ Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among Cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. . 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component's share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data: 


supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. a 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 


In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
iower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from |4 to I5 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemployment 
rate downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy's adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 
in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to 
country, BLS has reviewed these methods and 
determined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 
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U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output’’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
[993F 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 199 to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
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measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than |1 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
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consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey's illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 


nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities 
that occur during a person’s commute to or 
from work are excluded from the census, as 
well as work-related illnesses, which can 
be difficult to identify due to long latency 
periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected indicators 1997 | 1998 ] t 7 
l i} il IV I i} il IV l 
4 BI 4 de 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized . 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate.....cccsescceceeeeceeseeeeeseeeseneeerseneesey 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 
Employment-population ratio........ccscsesseesereensesnsesrsenssesssensesseey 63.8 64.1 63.5 63.8 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.4 
Unemployment rates... .cccccressevecvecsanceveerscereetnenerseracesenanans 4.9 4.5 5.2 5.0 4.9 47 4.6 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 
4.9 4.4 6:2 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.3 45 4.3 4] 
11.8 deat 12.3 11.6 VA? 11.5 11.3 10.7 11.5 10.7 10.3 
3.6 3.2 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 
5.0 4.6 5.3 5.1 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 
16 to 24 years... 10.7 9.8 11.4 11.0 10.4 10.1 10.1 9.6 9.9 9.4 9.9 
25 years and over 3.9 3.6 41 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | 
122,690 | 125,832 | 121,461 122,317 | 122,995 | 123,934) 124,795) 125,516 | 126,141 | 126,816 | 127,561 
Private sector... 103,120 | 105,970 | 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392 | 104,271 | 105,084 | 105,714} 106,249 | 106,831 | 107,467 
Goods-producing.. 24,934 25,256 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 | 25,315 25,210 | 25,221 25,233 
Manufacturing... 18,657 18,716 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,804 18,660 | 18,588 | 18,487 
SOIVIGE-PrOGUIGING! <.sc-cescuyarecacereestpers cercsocese 97,756 | 100,576 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 , 100,201 | 100,931 | 101,596 102,328 
Average hours: | | | | 
PUIVEROISOCOR acayscrcescvecscecsaccasoscnvantasdcds ica aor canaitunerunierercassinansyed 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6) 34.7 34.7 34.6) 34.5) 34.6} 34.5 
Manufacturing... 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1| 42.0 41.7 41.7) 41.7 41.6 
Overtime 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8) 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 
Employment Cost Index” | 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.3 3.4 8 6 1.0 8 8) 8) 1.2) 6 4 
Private INGUSITY WOMKETS.caiccsscicseonsssccssssavensenssnesnesonsen 3.4 3.5 8 8 8 9 9| 9 1.1 6 4 
(Clara ayparalife teh th ectid crease ener ere 2.4 2.8 4 1.0 3 4 7| 8 7\ 5 8 
Service-producing® 3.9 3.8 1 7 1.0 14 4.0) 8 1.3| 6 3 
State and local government WOrkelS.......seseeeerseens 2.3 3.0 1 1.3 5 6 3} 1.5| 6 5 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | 
2.1 3.0 2 6 1.1 2| 4 1.0 1.4] 4 
Nonunion. 0| 1.1) 5 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensaiion, prices, and productivity 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures 1997 | 1998 + 
I i | Wil IV I Il il IV ! 
— + 1 a a 1 + 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Givillem monbarrinees-2ctte-<.ssasetcsctesoacantteeaattanttocccesersavometac 22 3.3 3.4 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 
Private iOnfartiiiercers.tecedecctiaceceescscttecetecsesesashevesstear asset 3.4 3.5 8 8 8 9 9 9 Td 6 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
CIvillaninOntarnite:see-ac-2-eieesrecnsstnaescocstetes each ccsaccessands 3.8 3.7, 9 76 1.2 9 9 7 1.3 au 5 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.9 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 Wel 9 1.3 6 a) 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... LT, 1.6 9 4 6 1 6 a) 4 ft eT 
Producer Price Index: | 
Elnish@diqaods actene 2% 2 cure. cars totinaeerseo mete sheet =f? =|) -5 =/) & -5 -8 5 = 3 2 
Finished Consume QOOdSi:-c.ecccecenescsesessstcosscsustiteccisaseresecl -1.4 -.1 -.6 -.2 4 -.8 -1.0 8 0 ne 2 
Capltaliequlpmenit: sc -cscceseesanssseuett ovensseaseottorncusessncs -.6 -1 at -5 -—7 3) 0 -5 -4 8 0 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -8 -3.1 -.3} ai 2 -8 -1.4 v3 -5 -1.5 —.2 
Groide irmiateriall Sisvvezesc.cacsten-ssssrectreasPesecnceersassaccnestacccsocsconesee -11.3 -17.6 -11.5 —4 1.3 -6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -3.6 8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: | 
BUSIIOSS SOCOM, eentrracscsnsatsn one seteonvecevancrasicvavsastrconnvwseeacovinecs 1.5 2.4 we 1.8 3.6 8 41 Si 2.6 4.6 4.7 
Nonfarm business sector. ie 22 Ai 1.6 3.4 9 3.6 3 2.5 4.3 4.0 
Nonfinancial corporations’... 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price are seasonally adjusted. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. “ Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1997 1998 1999 | 1997 1998 1999 
ae == 
IV I i] il IV I IV i] il IV l 
. : T ie = T 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, BUSINESS SOCLOF..............ccescessecscecsncnscvsrsssersesvansessouses 6.2 5.0 4.1 3.7 4.4 5.2 3.8 4] 4.6 4.5 4.3 44 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM.........sceseeeessreeseerseeseseseees 4.9 47 44 3.9 4.0 4.3 3.7 3.9 4.4 44 4.2 41 
Employment Cost !ndex—compensation: 
Civillaninontarmeceeee wes ae et ee ee 8 8 8 1.2 6 4 33 3.3 3.5 37 3.4 3.0 
PEA VALG OMNI pe cnce re cesneyosavcvenceresases se seresecvenz carpeeuatecteaverssnhesactd 9 9 9 Tat 6 4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.5 3.0 
Winlon eeceences-s 2 4 1.0 ey I) 4 2.1 2.3 2a eal 3.0 3.0 
NOMUNION eo oc vcccscccssecesoer 4 1.0 1.0 8 1.4 6 5 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.0 
Stats: ANG lOCal! GOVOMUMOMS <0. cecesccsccceve-uonnsceoveaustnccerosunssivacsnnsnn 5 6 3 1.5 6 5 2.3 2.5 OR, 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Ciilannentarmcme eg ace ene ee ee 9 9 7 1.3 7 5 3.8 37 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.3 
Private nonfarm. 1.0 1.1 9 1.3 6 AS) 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 3.9 3:3 
Unilon..:.- << 5 5 8 1.3 5 4 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.1 
Nonunion.......... Sic 1.1 9 1.3 af 5 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 3.3 
State and local governments.... at 4 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Employment status 
1997 | 1998 Apr. ] May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ CRA a 203,133 | 205,220 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 | 206,104 | 206,270 | 206,71 9 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 
Civilian labor force...........-+, 136,297 | 137,673 | 137,232 | 137,369 | 137,498 | 137,407 | 137,481 | 138,081 | 138,116 | 138,193 138,547 | 139,347 | 139,271 | 138,816 139,091 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 
EMmployediis.ncssccccccneaceves 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 63.8 64.1 64.1 64.1 64.0 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.2 
Unemployed,......sesssesee 6,739 6,210) 5,952 6,039| 6245} 6,231 6,217 6,263 6,258 6,080 6,021 | 5,950 6,127 5,783 6,022 
Unemployment rate.... 4.9 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 
Not in the labor force........ 66,837 | 67,547| 67,499| 67,530| 67,587) 67,863| 67,998| 67,618| 67,803| 67,911 67,723 | 67,372} 67,602| 68,220| 68,145 
Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
ROpulation ek ee ate 89,879 | 90,790] 90,580) 90,622] 90,700! 90,802| 90,889] 91,003] 91,101} 91,192| 91,220) 91,124 | 91,189) 91,215 | 91,302 
Civilian labor force. 69,166 | 69,715| 69,616] 69,608] 69,590!| 69,738| 69,518| 69,869} 69,913| 70,023| 70,069 | 70,295 | 70,174) 69,951 69,991 
Participation rate cs 77.0 76.8 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.5 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.8 | 77.1 7720 76.7 76.7 
EMO yO iu sscisecedccssiceines 66,284 | 67,135 | 67,173 | 67,084| 66,994; 67,056| 66,940| 67,252) 67,362| 67,573| 67,553 | 67,884 | 67,577| 67,713| 67,608 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio?............. 73.7 73.9 74.2 74.0 73.9 73.8 73.7 73.9 73.9 | 74.1 74.1 | 74.5 | 74.1 74.2 74.0 
AQPICUItUTE........sceecreeee 2,356 2,350 2,423 2,331 2,337 2,382 2,420 2,402 2,449 2,374 2,237 2,312 2,212 2,222 2,353 
Nonagricultural | 
industries.................. 63,927 | 64,785 | 64,750| 64,753) 64,657] 64,674] 64,520| 64,860) 64,913| 65,199| 65,316| 65,572| 65,365) 65,492 65,255 
Unemployed........-.:cece 2,882 2,580 2,443 2,524 2,596 2,682 2,578 2,607 2,551 2,450 2,516| 2,411| 2,598 2,238 2,383 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.7 35 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.7 a7 3.6 | 3.5 | 3.6 3.4 | 3.7 | kW 3.4 
Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
POPULATION ..ccccsscceecsseeeeeee 97,889 | 98,786 | 98,583| 98,668) 98,735] 98,778| 98,901] 98,994] 99,037| 99,135) 99,181 | 99,686) 99,746 | 99,833) 99,923 
Civilian labor force .| 59,198 | 59,198} 59,539] 59,583] 59,613) 59,469] 59,708| 59,804/| 59,826| 59,896| 60,078, 60,718) 60,622 | 60,533, 60,788 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.2 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.6 | 60.9 | 60.8 60.6 60.8 
ENUMOVOOS ss ccsssvasrevenenorent 56,613 | 57,278] 57,117| 57,285) 57,190] 57,078} 57,295 | 57,426| 57,437| 57,503| 57,745] 58,466| 58,291 58,183 | 58,320 
Employment-pop- } | 
ulation ratio”. . 57.8 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 | 58.7 58.4 58.3 58.4 
AQTiCUItUre........eeeeeeeee 798 768 726 767 763 781 806 767 hea 734 753 | 808 | 839 | 834 801 
Nonagricultural | 
industries................, 55,815 | 56,510 | 56,391 56,468 | 56,427 | 56,297| 56,489) 56,659 | 56,666 | 56,769, 56,992 57,659 | 57,452| 57,349| 57,519 
Unemployed.........cscecee 2,585 2,424 2,422 2,348 2,423 2,387 2,413 2,378 2,389 2,393 2,333 2,251 2,330 2,350 2,468 
Unemployment rate.... 4.4 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ Sater Aer ©: 15,365 15,644 15,569 15,609 15,651 15,690 15,689 15,702 15,781 15,777 15,777 | 15,909 15,939 15,988 16,011 
Civilian labor force. 7,932 8,256 8,077 8,178 8,295 8,204 8,255 8,408 8,377 | 8,274 8,400 8,334 8,475 8,331 8,312 
Participation rate. a 51.6 52.8 51.9 52.4 53.0 52.3 52.6 §3.5 53.1 52.4 52.9 52.4 | 53.2 | 52.1 51.9 
EMPIOVO? i sisecscescriviacants 6,661 7,051 6,990 7,011 7,069 7,042 7,029 7,130 7,059 7,037 7,228 7,046 7,276 7,136 7,141 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio?............. 43.4 45.1 44.9 44.9 45.2 44.9 44.8 45.4 44.7 44.6 45.5 44.3 45.7 44.6 44.6 
AGTICUItUFE.......20se0eereeee 244 261 232 253 263 260 266 301 338 240 | 232 179 277 | 224 230 
Nonagricultural 
industries 6,417 6,790 6,758 6,758 6,806 6,782 6,763 6,829 6,721 6,797 6,996 | 6,867 6,999 6,912 6,911 
Unemployed... 1,271 1,205 1,087 1,167 1,226 1,162 1,226 1,278 1,318 1,237 | 1,172 1,288 | 1,199 1,195 1,171 
Unemployment rate.... 16.0 14.6 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 | 14.0 15.5 14.4 14.3 14.1 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ....cccsssssseseween 169,993 | 171,478 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 | 171,956 | 172,084 | 172,197 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 
Civilian labor force..........04. 114,693 | 115,415 | 115,121 | 115,312 | 115,208 | 115,071 | 115,385 | 115,751 | 115,714 | 115,687 | 115,996 | 116,529 | 116,610 116,284 116.370 
Participation rate......... 67.5 67.3 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.2 67.4 67.6 67.6 67.4 67 4 
EWNOV OG «cc crcccistérisesesesie 109,856 | 110,931 | 110,858 | 110,959 | 110,638 | 110,676 | 110,848 | 111,221 | 111,162 | 111,304 | 111,560 | 112,135 112,189 | 112,144 | 111 917 
Employment-pop- , : 
ulation ratio? 64.6 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.7 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.0 64.8 
Unemployed 4,836 4,484 4,263 4,353 4,570 4,395 4,537 4,530 4,552 4,383 4,436 4,394 4,420 4,140 4 454 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.9 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION sacccserseceeresesscns 24,003 | 24,373) 24,289 | 24,317 | 24,349 | 24,381 | 24,418| 24,458) 24,496 | 24,529| 24,529| 24,665| 24,697| 24,729! 24.765 
Civilian labor {0°0@......0.0000 15,982 | 15,901 | 15,760| 16,025| 16,045| 15,937] 16,027| 16,163| 16,201| 16,157| 16,356| 16.242 16.212 16,286 
; dea me FBG iprsvcess 65.6 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.8 65.3 65.5 66.0 66.0 65.8 66.3 65.8 65 6 65 8 
IMPIOYOC...sessesscesssereseeee 14,556 | 14,477 14,351 14, 14, i ) ) 
Dicmararece: 662 4,511 | 14,517) 14,584 | 14,776 14,804| 14,884 | 15,085 | 14,900) 14,904| 15,029 
ulation ratio®........... 58.2 59.7 59.6 59.0 60.2 59.5 59.5 59.6 60.3 60.4 60.6 Ne 
Unemployed....ccsssssessseee 1,560} 1,426) 1,424| 1,409) 1,363] 1,534] 1,420] 1,443] 1,387; 1,907|/ 1,278 is Ses an 1 on 
Unemployment rate.... 10.0 8.9 9.0 8.9 8.5 9.6 8.9 9.0 8.6 | 8.6 CBee 7.8 8.3 | 8.1 "77 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
SS 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 16 =e 1089 
1997 1998 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ail a = = sin a | ai 
Hispanic origin 
, Civilian noninstitutional | : 
population! Se ee 20,321 21,070 | 20,915) 20,975) 21,036) 21,097] 21,159 | 21,224| 21,286 | 21,349] 21,405) 21,296} 21,355| 21,414| 21,483 
Civilian labor force 13,796 14,317 | 14,289 | 14,378| 14,375 | 14,267 14,316 14,457 14,437 | 14,389 14,488 | 14,511 14,591 14,570 | 14,543 
Participation rate.... 67.9 67.9 68.3 68.5 68.3 67.6 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 67.7 68.1 68.3 68.0 67.7 
Employed 12,726 13,291 13,332 13,387 13,301 13,245 | 13,257 13,394] 13,382] 13,345] 13,383] 13,550] 13,610] 13,732] 13,541 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.6 63.1 63.7 63.8 63.2 62.8 62.7 63.1 62.9 62.5 62.5 63.6 63.7 64.1 63.0 
Unemployed.......... af 1,069 1,026 957 991 1,074 1,022 1,059 1,063 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 980 838 1,002 
Unemployment rate.... Wise 6.7 7.5 7.3 7.6 6.6 6.7 5.8 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories + z 
1997 1998 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. [ Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


{ 4 4 4 —_ 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 | 133,069 


MOR iraccencaneeeeectetaet sind Ph eins 69,685 70,693 | 70,695 | 70,603] 70,592 | 70,629; 70,503} 70,841 70,925 | 74,182.) 71,204 | 71,459 |. 741,276) 71,352: \eri225 
WOMEN Seccscsscsasesvoscncssccessnte os 59,873 60,771 60,585 | 60,727 | 60,661 60,547 | 60,761 60,977 | 60,933 |} 60,931 61,322 | 61,937 | 61,869 | 61,680} 61,845 
Married men, spouse 
PFOSOMN tic ncccsssacPoccsarcoatisteese 42,642 42,923 | 42,860 | 42,560| 42,648) 42,850} 42,874| 43,170) 43,090 | 43,209 | 43,227) 43,542 | 43,016) 43,114] 43,190 
Married women, spouse 
POSE isc ssvsoct asa ccsstevelinacess 32,755 32,872 | 32,919 | 32,815 | 32,820| 32,719] 32,670} 32,891 33,037 | 32,953 | 33,093 | 33,652 | 33,092) 33,134] 33,285 
Women who maintain 
HEMMINGS scccc.sceesgetersascesasevess 7,775 7,904 7,829 7,854 7,909 7,875 7,928 7,984 | 7,940 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 8,148 8,050 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,990 1,920 1,857 2,010 ait 2,145 2,247 2,005 1,912 1,987 1,895 1,893 1,908 
Self-employed workers......... 1,457 1,341 1,345 1,391 1,445 1,374 1,342 1,290 1,282 1,304 1,304 1,298 1,381 1,376 1,439 
Unpaid family workers.......... 51 38 33 50 44 32 31 40 33 40 34 30 44 39 31 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....) 116,983 | 119,019 | 118,705 | 118,852 | 118,733 | 118,647 | 118,840 | 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 | 121,005 | 120,785 
Government... vessel! 16,13 18,383 | 18,231 | 18,162] 18,467] 18374] 18332) 18,448| 18,547| 18607| 18686] 18,913] 18,782| 18,699] 18,709 
Private industries....... | 98,852 | 100,637 | 100,474 | 100,690 | 100,266 | 100,273 | 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 | 102,306 | 102,076 
Private households. 915 962 996 992 962 966 871 918 946 969 943 881 849 917 941 
97,937 | 99,674] 99,478| 99,698] 99,304] 99,307 | 99,637} 99,782 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 | 101,389 | 101,135 
9,056 8,962 9,064 9,012 8,971 9,060 8,955 9,096 9,030 8,929 8,814 8,830 8,658 8,650 8,813 


Self-employed workers 


Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 119 95 97 91 88 88 95 112 122 121 114 125 63 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FGHSOND. ccoseccitecescccessceverd 4,068 3,665 3,755 3,754 3,792 3,757 3,503 3,419 3,404 3,340 3,417 3,562 3,426 3,564 3,408 
Slack work or business 
COMENONG So. odeesisetvenecexs 2,286 2,095 2,095 2,119 2,183 2,299 2,019 1,913 2,031 1,910 1,927 2,093 1,984 2,045 1,920 
Could only find part-time 
Ma sasdeyssteecssmqunaanid 1,468 1,258 1,308 1,317 1,248 1,213 1,188 1,168 1,136 alaukey 1,148 1,115 1,141 1,208 1,124 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROGROMS  sresis sesxcavdurianevecu 18,149 18,530 18,296 18,544 18,619 18,589 18,653 18,687 18,667 18,634 | 18,674 18,485 18,642 18,545 18,882 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


BOURNE ito racahxseaxacdesssses 3,879 3,501 3,606 3,608 3,618 3,606 3,339 3,191 3,253 3,191 3,257 3,413 3,298 3,374 3,224 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS...........ceeeeeeereee 2,167 1,997 2,010 2,033 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800 1,927 1,824 1,841 1,989 1,906 1,955 1,831 
Could only find part-time d 
WOH ors deitanscnncss oxpnnede 1,433 1,228 1,282 1,286 1,210 1,182 1,155 1,132 1,110 1,130 1,116 1,094 1,108 1,159 1,092 
Part time for noneconomic 


TOAS ONG irae sensei fas ciceus 17,954 | 17,653 17,982 | 18031 | 18161} 18107; 18110; 18155} 17,921 | 18061 17,944 | 18,320 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1998 1999 


1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
ST 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Total, all WONKONS cs ccccecsonccceseverseccenusccesecoans 4.9 45 4.3 44 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. “ny 16.0 14.6 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 itey7¢ 15.0 14.0 155 14.1 14.3 14.1 
Men, 20 years and OVET........:ccceeseeeeeeee 4.2 SWE 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.7 37 3.6 3.5 3.6 | 3.4 oat 3.2 3.4 
Women, 20 years and OVE... 4.4 44 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 | a4 3.8 3.9 41 

White) total. ecccscechucertaravoseacseusscvorecesees 4.2 3.9 3:7. 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............++] 13.6 12.6 11.9 12.2 13.4 11.5 12.9 12.8 13.5 | 13.0 12.6 13.0 11.8 11.9 ba 
Men, 16 to 19 years ss 14.3 14.1 12.9 14.0 14.4 13.2 14.2!) 14.7 14.1} 14.1 14.5] 14.1] 12.2 127 12.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years........eceeees 12.8 10.9 10.7 10.1 12.3 9.7 11.5 10.8 13.0 116] 10:6) 119 11.4 11.1 11.6 
Men, 20 years and OVET..........0cee 3.6 32 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.2 | 3.1 3.3 2.8 3.0 
Women, 20 years and Over............+44 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 33 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.6 
| | | 

BIA GOI rss cvscscuscsesvaverstssatwvavennresrive) 10.0 8.9 9.0 8.9 8.5 9.6 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.6 | 7.9 | 7.8 | 8.3 8.1 TF 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.........:....44 32.4 27.6 25.9 29.9 22.5 28.7 28.1 29.2 28.7 275 22.4) 29.8 29.2 31.0 28.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......... = 36.5 30.1 26.0 31.2 22.4 30.2 29.7 32.7 34.7 33.0] 27.3| 342] 31.6 32.9 33.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years. os 28.7 25.3 20.1 27.4 22.6 27.0 26.8 25.7 23.5 22A1.| 76 25.0} 27.0) 29.1 23.5 
Men, 20 years and over....... seh 8.5 7.4 re) 6.9 Tat 8.7 7.6 TA 6.9 | 7.0 | 6.7 | 5.9 6.7 5.8 6.1 
Women, 20 years and over. 8.8 7.9 8.1 8.3 7.8 7.9 7.6 7.9 7.5 25) 7.0 | 6.6 fa Ff 6.8 
Hispanic origin, total...........cceeseeeeee 77 Vie 6.7 6.9 7.5 7.2 7.4 7.4 ea 7.3 | 7.6 6.6 | 6.7 | 5.8 | 6.9 

| 
Married men, spouse present............. Pil 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 | 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.1 2.3 


| 
Married women, spouse present........, 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.1 2. 2.8 29) 28 2.8 28 |) 28 2.9 
Women who maintain families............ 8.1 7.2 7.5 75 dal 6.9 6.8 76) 6S 69) 6:3 6.1 6.5 Cie Te 
Full-time WOrkKeTS.........:ceee so 4.8 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 | 4.2 4.2 4.15 4.3 4.0 4.2 
Part-time WOFrKETS.......:ccessescesessesseneens 5:5 5.3 4.9 4.9 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 | 5.2 | 5.2 4.9 | 4.9 | 4.9 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOU ETB caerrecernseninces seen es ok seeataneai oni 5.0 46 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.6 47 4.8 4.6 4.5 | 4.4. 4.3 4.3 | 4.2 44 
Mining nat 3.8 3.2 2.9 1.6 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.0 2.4 2.2 4.3 | 7.4 | Tey | 5.3 9.3 
CONSHUGHOM eves seuttestarizinctostivenéssl 9.0 75 6.6 8.0 7.9 6.8 7.4 8.6 6.7 7.0 64) 7.3 75 67| 7.4 
MQM UPA CHUNAG sos eevercosesssccetiecvectnccstes 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.3 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8) 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.3 
Durable goods..... 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.0 3.0 41 3.5 3.7 3.2 32/ 34) 34) 33) 29 3.1 
Nondurable goods.. od 5.1 4.7 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 5.1 4.8 4.9 3.8 | 43| 4.1 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities........./ 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 35] 3.2 92:5 || S32] 2d 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 6.2 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.2 5.5 |} 5.2 52] 54/9 54 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 3.0 2.5 2.3 2.1 22 2.1 2.7 24 “oS Ball pei Ba) ooo} TO] =~-S2 
SOIWGOS ceceecssutvseccensasarcevnsnnsaninerieentnndsie 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.7 4.6 4.6 47 4.5 47 4.6 | 4.1 | 4.1 | 4.0 | 4.2 44 
Government WOrkeIrS........cceeeeee 2.6 2.3 2.0 2.4 2:2 2.4 2:2 2.2 22) 2 tan 2.2 | 2.3 2.1 2.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 91 8.3 8.0 8.0 8.4 8.2 7.4 7.9] 67 7.6 | 8.3 9.6 | 11.3 9.5 9.7 

Educational attainment’ | | / 
Less than a high school diploma...............1 8.1 res) Tat 6.9 rie. Gal 7A 6.9 CS | Fl 7.0 74| 75 6.1 6.6 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 | 3.5 | 3.4 3.4 3.5 

Some college, less than a bachelor's | | 

OGhGG wae tain nities 3.0 
College graduates 94 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
SSS? 


Weeks of Annual average 1998 1999 
f = * ae 
unemployment 1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
+ + + —t +- + 
Less than 5 weeks.. 2,538 2,622 | 2,626) 2,608) 2,553) 2,626| 2,652| 2,638) 2,754| 2546, 2,614) 2353/ 2.601 2,478 | 2,788 
5 to 14 weeks.......... 2,138 1,950 1,929 1,967) 2,022 1,975 1,956 | 1,968} 1,896 1,983 1,839 | 2,071 1,944 1,891 1,867 
15 weeks and over.. 2,062 1,637 1,461 1,509 1,641 1,606 1,644 1,636 | 1,598 1,611 1,578 1,469 1,550 1,434 1,446 
15 to 26 weeks..... wad 995 763 605 671 833 783 810 732 732 752 754 753 766 736 773 
27 WEEKS AN OVEF.......cccceeseceseees 1,067 875 856 838 808 823 834 904 866 859 824 716 784 697 673 
Mean duration, in WeeKS..............6 15.8 14.5 14.5 14.7 14.1 14.3 13.7 14.3 14.1 14.4 14.1 
‘ ; ; ; / : : : , 13.4 13.8 13.5 13.1 
Median duration, in WeekS............. 8.0 6.7 6.6 6.1 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.6 5.9 6.7 6.7 6.9 7.0 6.9 ; 1 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


en 


Reason for Annual average 1998 1999 
unemployment 1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
1 
NOD OSGIS wrereceente cet aenrenioneaease cc 3,037 2,822 | 2,706) 2,822] 2,832] 2,865] 2,834] 2,865) 2,813) 2,758| 2,754] 2,696] 2,738| 2,563} 2,700 
On temporary layoff... 931 866 723 816 851 931 937 909 857 850 841 864 849 812 838 
Not on temporary layoff............... 2,106 1,957 1,983 | 2,006] 1,981 1,934 1,897 1,956 1,956 1,908 | 1,913 1,832 1,889 1,751,| 1,862 
MODUIOAVOTS ie ence-micets ce sacewoneessertacsies 795 734 641 749 754 770 734 727 730 677 709 699 751 780 841 
Reentrants a 2,338 2,132 | 2,115 | 2,081 2,112} 2,072) 2,124) 2,161 2,142 | 2,130] 2,031 1,993 | 2,110 1,988 | 2,044 
NOW: Ont AINS ss ccz.<ccccgesassessccasovaced 569 520 518 505 517 474 507 501 577 534 504 537 509 431 469 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers! Soc orc ee ea Ene omer t 45.1 45.5 45.3 45.8 45.6 46.4 45.7 45.8 44.9 45.2 45.9 45.5 44.8 44.5 44.6 
On temporary layoft...... 13.8 13.9 124 13.3 13.7 15:4 15.1 14.5 13.7 13.9 14.0 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff... 31.3 31.5 33.2 32.6 31.9 31.3 30.6 31.3 31.2 31.3 31.9 30.9 30.9 30.4 30.8 
Job leavers... 11.8 11.8 10.7 12.2 12.1 12.5 11.8 11.6 aly? 11.1 11.8 11.8 12.3 13.5 13.9 
RGGI AMIS erences corti tipt ee scosicasasorel 34.7 34.3 35.4 33.8 34.0 33.5 34.3 34.6 34.2 34.9 33.9 33.6 34.5 34.5 33.8 
NGW.CINT ANS: <5: .s-cesasarscacsececsecseeveons 8.4 8.4 8.7 8.2 8.3 Ch 8.2 8.0 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3 7.5 ta 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Monthly Labor Review 


June 1999 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age —- + 
1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Total, 16 years and OVET.......:-sse0 4.9 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 45 4.5 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 
16 to 24 years P 11.3 10.4 9.8 10.2 10.6 10.4 10.8 10.9 10.5 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 
NGOs) VOUS sc s.nccccsscencicsscoscns 16.0 14.6 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 144 
LOROITAN ZS UCirerce coer eee 18.2 17.2 15.7 16.3 18.0 159% 17.1 17.6 18.2 18.0 16.9 18.4 15:5 16.6 16.9 
18 to 19 years.. 3 14.5 12.8 12.1 13.1 12.6 13.1 13.5 13.5 14.0 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.4 12.8 12.3 
DOLOI24 VORS ss eacsesccsccsccstsssesse 8.5 7.9 7.6 he 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.3 6.9 (WE 6.9 77 7.4 7.6 
25 YEAS ANC OVEL.....ecsecsesseeseesees 3.8 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.2 
25 to 54 years... a 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.4 a5 3.5 3.5 3.5 35 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 
55 years ANd OVET.......sesseseeee 3.0 27 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........00+ 4.9 4.4 41 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 3.9 41 
16 to 24 years a 11.8 144 10.0 11.1 11.1 11:3 11.3 11.9 10.9 10.3 10.8 10.7 10.1 9.9 10.5 
NG:tO 19 VOAIS.cccsccececatertcseeess 16.9 16.2 14.2 15.9 15.9 15.9 15.9 17.4 16.7 16.5 16.4 16.9 14.6 15.0 14.8 
AGO 17, VOArSi.. serie rucases 19.1 19.1 15.9 18.3 20.5 18.0 18.9 20.2 20.9 20.0 19.9 19.7 15.3 16.9 19.2 
18 to 19 years... 15.4 14.1 13.5 14.5 12.9 14.3 14.2 15.1 13.7 14.4 14.0 14.7 14.1 13.6 12.2 
20 to 24 years... 8.9 8.1 76 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.5 8.6 (fe 6.6 7.3 TA 75 7.0 8.0 
25 years and over... 3.6 3.2 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.2 27 2.9 
25 to 54 years... s 37 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.9 
55 years ANG OVEL.....sesesseeee 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.5 2.5 3.0 2.6 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 2.6 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.0 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.5 47 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.5 45 4.6 
16 to 24 years 3 10.7 9.8 9.5 9.2 10.1 9.5 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.5 8.7 9.5 10.2 10.0 9.5 
AGHO TGV GANS: .creccsccenctesscosceess 15.0 12.9 12.6 12.6 13.6 12.2 13.8 12.9 14.8 13.3 11.3 13.9 13.7 13.6 13.4 
16 0.17 YOANS...seesesseesesseeees 17.2 15.1 1515 14.2 15.1 13.2 15.5.| 14.9 15.4 15.9 13.8 16.9 157 16.2 14.5 
18 to 19 years... 13.6 11.5 10.6 11.6 12.3 Tiles, 12.8 11.9 14.3 11.4 10.2 11.5 12.1 11.9 12.5 
20 to 24 years... 8.1 7.8 7.6 7.0 79 7.7 8.2 78 78 ant 7.1 6.7 8.0 7.8 71 
25 years and over x 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 
25 10 54 YOAIS...scsscssecsrereneene 44 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 CWE 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.7 
55 years and OVEL........-s000+: 2.9 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.3 20 2.9 2.8 3.1 2.7 | 3.2 3.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Mar. Feb. ar. Mar. Feb. ar. 
State 1998 | 1999 | 1999? cia 1998 | 1999 | 1999° 

Alabam Qintiscaniotancteevavtairciwed 4.4 3.9 ALAN MISSOUN I isvccesctvessvctescsoscsstasreesencacsencenaurer 4.7 2.7 2.9 
Alaska.... : 5.9 6.4 6.3|| Montana... = 5.7 5.4 5.4 
APIZONGtrerecatrestsseaccceedee toe oe ac daaeises econ 4.3 4.0 4.2|| Nebraska. 2.9 2.4 2.3 
IRUKANSOS cccccsssecncseerncatane sce devaaeunaanioaetsonRerae 5.8 47 4.4|| Nevada.........-. eh 4.8 3.4 3.7 
Calorie cresesearnsesceneanieresscenascsvenaent 6.0 5.6 5.8]| NeW HAMpShire..........:eccccerecereeeeeereneee| 3.1 3.0 3.0 
KC To) oT glo (os cei cer nocceebaco cooceoeEoaaceceeoRREERECrea 3.9 PE 2.7 ||) NOW JOPSOY/-cccc<n---csnsesvevesnrvarseenasessnenasnnsncs 47 4.1 4.5 
Connecticut... Burvnscueweteeensveceees 3.5 341 3.1|| New Mexico. 6.0 6.3 6.2 
Delaware............. : 4.0 3.1 3.1|| New York..... 5.8 5.3 5.0 
District Of COlmmMDiasi.cceccecs-sscereccevesecuseosoes 9.3 7.4 7.2|| North Carolina. 3.7 3.1 3.2 
(ed (0) (of Wrevrc-reeccremrerr Broce Re Re Seb tec PE SNEEC T 4.4 4.3 4.1|| North Dakota... 3.6 2.8 2.9 
(GOOr GIGS asstesccrscrceccscsssuvecevscer recncnshescneeed 44 44 4.2 4.2 4.2 3.9 
IA Wallicccecctecascasvseevecnseenss<sersventenenceresescevaee 6.4 6.0 5.9 45 4.1 4.2 
Idaho 5.2 4.6 ATA OOS OM nxeygev-vettnaveccestincansvamseemorteraesces 5.5 5.7 5.6 
Illinois... 4.5 4.0 3.8 asians vecehareeeessvnax oeenepeataase yee 4.8 4.4 44 
WAU AN GY Sens scesssecessoreececousevs ceeds cnalewan evens 3.3 2.9 2:6) ROG. ISIANGy secrseexsassaonessvecctevosadueasseernced 5.3 3.9 3.0 
ROW else eeeectreeevan cssadasenasacaececavavanacorecatersey 2.9 2.6 2.7|| South Carolina... 3.4 4.2 3.7 
PRIS GS ordre cere sets cxvsnavaxenivecesvenweteunsenbaviteande 3.9 3.3 3.4|| South Dakota.. 3.0 2.5 2.5 
KORTUCK Yee secrescesncnn 4 4.8 4.2 4.3|| Tennessee.. oat 4.4 4.4 4.3 
EQUISTAM EtG sasssctecs csp axctatcsesescteocessevenndernstces' 5.8 5.6 BeTil| TOXOS sccscceseaconcvnctvossves ennaevveennvectvovscreesoneree 4.7) 4.6 45 
Mali@rccceacrtt-ncteprintmnetscczareiscacaceanuced 4.6 3.3 3.4|| Utah 3.9| 3.2 3.4 
(MANIA RE c pcccssccchrtasverecsateeskeas danaeatenes 48 3.8 3.7) |) MONM OM tvasecrecrvnevsveereset treveeeme cesses =n eseiee= 3.6 3.2) 3.1 
Massachusetts. - 3.5 2.9 2.8!) Virginia..... 2.9 2.6| 2.8 
Michigan....... ea 3.9 4.0 3.9|| Washington. 4.6) 4.9) 4.6 
Minnesota. . 27 2.4 2.2|| West Virginia... al ie 5.7| 6.7 
IMISSISSI Dior recusr-cssveets<ctasrcvaevesapanascces west 5.7 4.3 i | HWVISCOMSIN cccsesacesoseenestewetencaSaneaesnte nomena 3.2) 3.4) 3.2 

WOM Gass ssasessasre-cavensanunarsaattonetavaererstoer 4.9) 4.6 4.3 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
Mar. Feb. ar. Mar. Feb. r. 


State 1998 | 1999 | 1999" State 1998 1999 1999" 
-_ 


Ae 


AlADAM Bistiadienrsnevitvelscnridassvadie 1,891.2 1,929.8 1,930.6" || MISSOUTl i siiscencunnarecveneeseescnsed)  ,G00\0 2,706.4 2,704.7 


Alaska.... 274.9 277.6 277.2 371.0 378.2 | 379.8 
Arizona.. 2,049.4 Pai lees 2,126.0 865.6 879.6 876.2 
Arkansas... 1,119.0 1,131.9 1,132.6 909.5 949.9 | 951.7 
California... 13,448.8 | 13,833.8 | 13,851.9 587.0 595.7 596.6 
CON AOD rc cgaxteietorevataersensaelaepaend 2,033.8 2,084.8 2,090.0 || New Jersey......cccceccsesseseseeseeeeees 3,780.0 3,840.3 3,846.7 
Connecticut... zi 1,638.4 1,663.4 1,663.5 || NeW M@XiCO.........cccccccecssestensreees 719.6 726.7 729.5 
Delaware...........+ od 396.5 408.8 408.4 i) NOW YORK, ssssnnsnscninnccaresostentinnenann 8,193.3 8,328.0 8,333.2 
District of Columbia. aad 614.7 615.3 615.1 || North Carolina.. * 3,730.2 3,830.3 3,827.4 
FOR aisetentcstevensvoneracrayiesvndsuecdenayh 6,580.2 6,825.1 6,837.61) North DAKOte ss inicsnssasnesonssneessavncd 320.5 319.4 319.4 
GOTO ravi cccaraiusscaverienpsvavevosssaees 3,706.1 3,813.7 B27 lh OliGicrccsnvencstrancasscascnesepaanss aves §,457.3 §,499.2 5,500.4 
FRG itarrastnaascnendduatatuss xendareitezen 528.7 527.5 527.6 || Oklahoma.. ai 1,430.9 1,459.9 1,464.6 
Idaho...... * 518.5 537.2 B37.65i | OPe GO Mi nscanisieattersvwoncnctadens enenes 1,549.7 1,580.1 1,582.9 
Illinois... «| 6,851.9 5,942.8 5,946.0 || Pennsylvania..........ccccseeseseereees 5,480.4 §,532.1 5,536.9 
WiGleiasitnas hacen izaenanvtecsveritlel 2,897.6 2,954.5 2;958:3' || POMS ISA ir ssidsisssscnssvtitasnvcens 455.7 459.9 460.8 
[OWasiioliamiuinicccedvel) 14880 1,467.2 1,466:0.\1) South Carollmesrveicacscousssrvecseososees 1,769.0 1,821.1 1,822.3 
Kansas... 1,298.0 1,334.7 1,334.5 |) South Dakota.........cccccssseesrnsee 359.1 366.4 365.7 
Kentucky... 1,739.1 1,773.8 1,776.0 2,619.5 2,652.7 2,640.5 


Louisiana... re 1,882.3 1,909.7 1,912.4 8,861.5 9,099.4 9,122.9 
WAIN snnarectarsirerewsandncairais ssidscvesiais 565.5 579.9 580.8 1,015.0 1,040.1 1,041.4 
Maiyiand.ccnceiimpcantrsicnivedl, © 2,atee 2,361.3 2)862;3' }}; VONMONbuitunnines nennnrescecbccnnad 284.6 288.8 289.6 
Massa@chuSetts......cccscscceseseseseserees 3,163.0 3,203.9 S!]ST1O'N} Virgie cesssicavecevionsss ail S26. 3,358.3 3,361.8 
MIGHIG i x cetsteteces fauznntateVacevcavcrved 4,501.9 4,537.4 4,551.7 || Washington............. oni] 2,574.2 2,631.6 2,637.3 
MiriieSoteinacncscasimcsteetncecscaccenesst 2,542.8 2,589.9 2,589.8 || West Virginia et 714.4 728.9 726.3 
MiSSISS| pili demercccctestecentscsrnueneces 1,125.9 1,135.5 1,136.1 || Wisconsin............ «| 2,699.3 2,730.9 2,734.8 


Wyoming 228.0 229.6 


® = preliminary 


Note: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


rr pre 


Industry Annual average 1998 : : 1999 
1997 1998 Apr. May June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
122,690 | 125,832 | 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,751 | 125,869 | 126,191 | 126,363 126,527 | 126,804 | 127,118 | 127,335 | 127,670 | 127,677 | 127,911 
103,120 | 105,970 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 | 106,269 | 106,435 | 106,579 | 106,818 | 107,096 | 107,290 | 1 07,563 | 107,548 | 107,774 
24,934 | 25,256 | 25,339 | 25,301 | 25,304) 25,135 | 25,253 | 25,241 | 25,209| 25,184) 25,269| 25,251| 25,266] 25,182| 25,155 
592 575 582 579 578 571 571 568 564 560 557 547 539 537 531 
Metal Mining.......sssssecsesseeseeseeeeee! 54 51 51 51 51 50 50 50 50 50 50 51 51 50 50 
Oil and gas extraction................ 335 326 332 329 330 325 323 321 317 312 308 299 292 293 288 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 108 108 107 107 107 107 108 108 108 108 109 108 108 107 108 
Construction........ onal 5,686 5,965 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,981 6,012 6,051 6,153 6,170 6,249 6,196 6,204 
General building contractors...... 1,316 1,399 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,413 1,410 1,419 1,414 1,433 1,448 1,460 1,458 1,446 
Heavy construction, except 
BUNGING step ceccceccasscxosavascapenseas 795 824 819 819 821 828 829 820 825 834 861 862 864 846 855 
Special trades contractors... 3,575 3,743 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,732 3,747 3,751 3,768 3,803 3,859 3,860 3,925 3,892 3,903 
Manufacturing....... 18,657 | 18,716 | 18,827| 18,805| 18,780) 18,594) 18693] 18,692] 18633] 18,573] 18,559] 18,534| 18,478] 18,449] 18,420 
Production workers. 12,896 12,896 13,007 12,971 12,943 12,746 12,836 12,865 12,821 12,765 12,763 12,740 12,700 12,684 12,658 
Durable goode............ 10,987 11,097 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,989 11,106 11,090 11,059 11,011 10,996 10,974 10,948 10,935 10,917 
Production workers.............| 7,539 7,597 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7,577 7,584 7,566 7,522 7,519 7,494 7,478 7,480 7,464 
Lumber and wood products..... 793 804 802 803 801 802 802 805 806 809 813 818 819 819 817 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 510 524 524 526 524 528 526 524 524 524 527 527 528 529 529 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PNOOUCIS EN cccetetersetasccciees 552 563 561 559 562 561 564 564 564 568 571 568 571 568 569 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 718 716 717 706 714 712 706 699 698 694 694 693 693 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,475 1,489 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 1,486 1,481 1,480 1,484 1,480 1,478 1,475 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPIME Ne rerscsvtrsnvesssccccecverst 2,163 2,189 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,193 2,190 2,185 2,175 2,162 2,152 2,133 2,131 2,123 2,119 
Computer and office 
GOUIDIGOM  cossissessvensencencrne 375 375 377 376 375 375 373 374 371 370 367 | 359 358 356 358 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMONE cence ctsscsnvencececenceey 1,688 1,700 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,701 1,694 1,688 1,680 1,668 1,664 1,657 1,653 1,654 1,653 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOLIES........sceececsesseereed 652 667 678 677 672 667 661 659 654 649 646 642 642 643 642 
Transportation equipmenrt........ 1,842 1,874 1,890 1,886 1,882 ine 1,884 1,883 1,887 1,877 1,871 1,874 1,856 1,858 1,850 
Motor vehicles and 
CQUIPMENT........00sccerrsserereseree 985 988 1,004 998 993 878 995 995 1,000 998 990 996 985 988 993 
Aircraft and parts... 500 523 525 524 524 526 526 524 523 519 518 516 509 509 503 
Instruments and related 
PFOGUCIS ates ocssdietsaseesaaspnest 863 859 867 866 864 861 857 855 850 845 842 841 839 836 833 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSWIOSscrcevessenstevarecucshsseaten 38¢ 386 389 388 388 388 385 387 381 378 378 378 377 377 379 
Nondurable goods.. | 7,670 7,619 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,602 | 7,574 7,562 7,563 7,560 7,530 7,514 7,503 
Production workers.............. 5,357 5,299 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,259 5,281 5,255 5,243 5,244 5,246 §,222 5,204 5,194 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,705 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,704 1,702 1,710 1,718 1,723 1,718 1,715 1,714 
TObaCCO PrOdUCts........ceceeeee 41 40 42 41 40 40 40 39 40 40 39 40 39 39 37 
Textile mill products..........000 616 596 605 603 599 594 591 593 589 584 581 578 573 570 565 
Apparel! and other textile 
PRODUCES, rn asocuscccxsnesavenvvnsasoees 826 771 787 780 776 772 762 761 746 736 734 727 714 711 705 
Paper and allied products........ 685 682 686 685 682 680 680 679 677 674 673 672 672 670 670 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,566 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,568 1,568 1,569 1,566 1,561 1,563 1,560 1,559 1,557 
Chemicals and allied products., 1,034 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,036 1,034 1,035 1,035 1,032 1,033 1,030 1,031 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 134 134 136 134 134 134 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCts........ecreeee 995 1,006 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 1,004 1,005 1,008 1,014 1,012 1,012 1,017 
Leather and leather products... 90 82 84 83 83 81 80 80 79 78 78 77 75 74 73 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 97,756 | 100,576 | 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,122 | 101,318 | 101,620 | 101,849 | 102,084 | 102,404 | 102,495 | 102,756 
Transportation and public 
MEIGS Aroccvscccenecctercseceneacasessers 6,395 6,549 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550 6,570 6,579 6,595 6,604 6,627 6,644 6,653 6,665 6,687 
TEAISDONTIOM scx aecvercencseeswerens sve 4,106 4,208 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,235 4,237 4,247 4,249 4,262 4,273 4,276 4,287 4,307 
Railroad transportation............ 227 232 231 232 232 231 232 234 234 231 233 236 234 234 232 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit...........:000 451 462 453 459 458 466 469 466 467 468 468 467 469 470 477 
Trucking and warehousing....... 1,667 1,707 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,709 1,719 1,716 1,721 1,721 1,730 1,741 1,740 1,746 1,751 
Water transportation...........0+ 180 186 181 185 183 188 192 191 191 193 191 190 189 185 188 
Transportation by air..........02++4 1,128 1,157 1,147 1,151 1,154 1,154 1,161 1,166 1,167 1,167 1,169 1,168 1,176 1,183 1,187 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services..........| 439 449 445 447 446 446 448 450 453 455 457 457 454 455 458 
Communications and public 
HUG S2S!. Sako ss sexceeseoveeteoesneneced 2,290 2,341 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,335 2,342 2,348 2,355 2,365 2,371 2,377 2,378 2,380 
Communications. 1,424 1,487 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,483 1,490 1,498 1,502 1,512 1,522 1,528 1,528 1,533 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOVICES:. sien asevatedaccsetactiecerd 866 855 856 857 854 854 852 852 850 853 853 849 849 850 847 
Wholesale trade. 6,648 6,825 6,798 6,815 6,821 6,827 6,838 6,862 6,864 6,877 6,882 6,907 6,917 | 6,923 6,934 
Retail trade.... 22,011 | 22,475 | 22,335 | 22,423| 22,448] 22,547] 22,545) 22,592| 22,589| 22,672) 22,712| 22,755) 22,855 | 22,831 | 22,897 
Building materials and garden | 
SUP ONS. sistcsssiseiecs:tecscviceoresnved 937 976 971 972 975 977 979 984 | 987 | 991 997 1,003 1,012 | 1,014 1,008 
General merchandise stores.....; 2,718 2,790 2,784 2,788 2,784 2,790 2,784 2,800 2,812 2,842 | 2,823) 2,847) 2,842) 2,860 2,838 
Department StoreS............s000 | 2,389 2,460 2,447 2,462 2,457 2,454 2,459 2,466 2,481 | 2 904 | 2,490 2,51 4 | 2,51 0 | 2,527) 2,51 5 y 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted | 


[In thousands] 


ae Annual average 1998 1999 
indu co 

- 1997 1998 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.P 
FOOd StOF€S...eseeeseeeeeeeeeese| 9,496 | 3,545 3,533 | 3,542] 3,538) 3,552] 3,551 3,557| 3,554| 3,558] 3,561 3,548 | 3,561 3,565 3,572 


Automotive dealers and 
service stations............ 2,314 2,351 2,337 2,345 2,351 2,355 2,354 2,361 2,367 2,370 2,377 2,384 2,398 2,397 2,403 


New and used car dealers....... 1,051 1,063 1,058 1,060 1,064 1,066 1,064 1,065 1,067 1,069 1,073 1,074 1,078 1,081 1,087 
Apparel and accessory stores...| 1,098 1,105 1,105 1,106 1,108 1,111 1,112 1,109 1,101 1,105 1,101 1,108 1,125 1,123 1,120 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SlOVOS dere ceessccvecccccnteasevessvencessees 1,009 1,062 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,063 1,070 1,071 1,076 1,082 1,084 1,094 1,103 1,108 Teale 
Eating and drinking places........, 7,636 7,746 7,681 7,714 7,726 7,781 7,770 7,790 7,778 7,807 7,854 7,838 7,860 7,800 7,864 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..........26c0c00009 2,804 2,901 2,879 2,901 2,908 2,918 2,925 2,920 2,914 2,917 2,915 2,933 2,954 2,964 2,975 


Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate. 7,091 7,341 7,289 7,311 7,333 7,370 7,372 7,393 TAI7 7,441 7,458 7,488 7,495 7,501 7,524 
Finance......... 3,413 3,553 3,521 3,536 3,547 3,565 3,572 3,578 3,598 3,605 3,615 3,628 3,632 3,638 3,655 
Depository institutions.. 2,027 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 2,042 2,042 2,038 2,043 2,043 2,046 | 2,051 2,052 2,053 2,056 
Commercial banks.. 1,460 1,460 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,459 1,457 1,456 1,456 1,455 1,457 1,460 1,461 1,460 1,461 


Savings institutions. d 262 264 263 264 264 265 264 264 265 265 264 266 266 266 265 
Nondepository institutions......., 567 620 605 611 616 624 628 630 640 | 649 652 659 661 664 672 
Security and commodity | 

10) £0) <-) | Nevesctvnsecavtl 597 649 636 641 648 655 657 662 666 663 | 666 | 667 665 | 667 673 
Holding and other investment | 

MACOS 2a cesncsccervuseracensvdsusecseanen 222 243 239 240 241 244 245 248 249 250 251 251 254 254 254 

Insurance... | 2,260 2,328 2,312 2,320 2,328 2,337 2,339 2,346 2,350 | 2,357 2,360 2,363} 2,365| 2,369 2,372 
INSUPANCE CALTICFS......cesereeseeeee 1,835 1,586 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,594 1,595 1,599 1,601 1,606 1,610 | 1,613 1,612 1,614 1,613 
Insurance agents, brokers, | 

and service...... oe ea 724 743 738 741 742 743 744 747 749 751 | 750 | 750 | 753 755 759 

Foal CState......-c.cescsscesenseseersrases 1,419 1,460 1,456 1,455 1,458 1,468 1,461 1,469 1,469 | 1,479 1,483 1,497 1,498 1,494 1,497 

Services’ 36,040 | 37,525| 37,196 | 37,350] 37,494] 37,614| 37,691 37,768 | 37,905) 38,040 | 38,148 | 38,245 | 38,377 | 38,446 | 38,577 

Agricultural services. 679 714 706 700 706 713 718 719 722 737 | 751 758 763 | 754 755 

Hotels and other lodging places} 1,744 1,771 1,767 1,769 1,773 1,781 1,786 1,781 1,783 1,777 1,776 | 1,780) 1,778 1,779 1,776 

Personal ServiceS..........s1eeeeee! 1,182 1,181 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 1,185 1,179 1,178 1,180 1,186} 1,186] 1,176) 1,175] 1,183 

Business services... 7,983 8,546 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,565 8,619 8,605 8,677 | 8,715 8,756 | 8,792 8,846 8,874 8,925 
Services to buildings... 937 976 965 975 975 980 978 986 987 989 991 1,000 999 998 1,003 
Personnel supply services.. 2,968 3,161 3,140 3,156 3,189 3,151 3,178 3,152 3,161 3,177} 3,202] 3,218 3,245 | 3,250 3,269 


Help supply services. 2,646 2,824 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,815 2,850 2,818 2,829 2,840| 2,857| 2,866 


Computer and data | 

processing ServiceS............ 1,411 1,603 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,622 1,632 1,643 1,661 1,680 1,691 1,709 | 1,725 1,734 1,750 
Auto repair services | 

GINA DENMWNG, css ccc svar catns cuss czesse +s 1,124 1,159 1,146 1,153 1,159 1,162 1,167 1,168 1,169 VAZS 1,177 | 1,183 | 1,189 1,188 1,188 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 376 386 383 385 387 385 386 388 389/  391| 303]  396/ 395] 395} 396 
Motion Pictures... 548 565 563 567 554 564 566 568 567 563 564 559 | 569 | 567 579 
Amusement and recreation | 
SOWMICESisarsrasscatnvivessopsmndiven 1,573 1,688 1,660 1,662 1,670 1,694 1,705 1,717 1,718 1,744 | 1,742 1,748 1,746 1,746 1,759 
Health S@rvices.......cssesesseseeeses 9,720 9,904 9,873 9,887 9,905 9,902 9,919 9,937 9,947 9,955 | 9,955 9,959 | 9,976 | 9,990 | 10,013 
Offices and clinics of medical | 

QOCHOS rear casncossctateiencsernosnsnart 1,743 1,817 1,801 1,806 1,813 1,817 1,828 1,835 1,843 1,849 1,845 1,856 1,859 | 1,864 1,869 
Nursing and personal care | 

(CHIN aaron naatordastteraet essa oases 1,755 1,757 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,754 1,758 1,755 1,753 1,751 | 1,753 1,751 1,749 1,748 
TOSOREIS iienvsnesenasazuries .| 3,869 3,953 3,938 3,945 3,953 3,960 3,966 3,971 3,977 3,978 3,980 3,978 3,985 3,988 3,995 
Home health care services...... 713 680 687 684 683 673 670 667 662 661 661 | 652 660 662 665 
Legal SErviCeS........0+20 a 947 982 972 977 980 984 985 991 995 994 | 997 | 997 1,000 | 1,001 1,005 


Educational services.. 
Social services........... 
Child day care services... 
Residential care 
Museums and botanical and 
ZOOIOgiCAal GArdENS.........c0ece0ees 90 92 92 91 91 91 92 92 92 94 94 94 94 94 94 


Membership organizations 2,248 2,271 2,265 2,266 2,270 2,272 2,273 2,276 2,281 2,279 2,283 2,290 2,293 2,298 2,298 
Engineering and management 


2,114 2,207 2,192 2,195 2,200 2,205 2,198 2,218 2,238 2,245 2,252 2,240 2,262 2,270 2,271 
2,514 2,628 2,595 2,609 2,627 2,657 2,632 2,652 2,659} 2,672 2,686 2,697 2,711 2,718 2,727 
570 581 577 575 581 583 586 583 583 586 589 592 | 597 598 598 
717 751 746 749 747 749 752 758 762 764 766 770 774 776 778 


BSOVICES iaiasarsssevestsssassovyevnvvice 3,005 3,236 3,178 3,212 3,234 3,259 3,264 3,280 3,293 3,321 3,338 3,367 3,380 3,399 3,410 
Engineering and architectural 
SOPVICES cx ccescacatavediedereesectccicas 869 918 910 913 921 925 927 926 927 932 934 937 942 943 946 
Management and public 
relations 944 1,046 1,011 1,029 1,037 1,052 1,055 1,066 1,075 1,092 1,098 1,113 1,119 1,132 1,136 
GOVErNMENL........ssssesssersessseserseees 19,570 | 19,862) 19,764] 19,828 | 19,813} 19,826} 19,922) 19,928) 19,948| 19,986} 20,022| 20,045| 20,107/| 20,129| 20,137 
FOGG etssves sivavisteacistovasacvsssntttey 2,699 2,686 2,674 2,671 2,674 2,672 2,683 2,687 2,713 2,725 2,706 2,702 2,712 2,709 2,686 
Federal, except Postal , 
BOLVICC sauna incucerstcccctcadiccedateaes 1,842 1,819 1,814 1,810 1,813 1,810 1,816 1,813 1,834 1,845 1,818 1,825 
1 i A ’ Y 5 ’ ’ ’ 5 1 1,836 1,832 1,810 
SHANG ccctiailtiectursiveasdvavetdinnpreanes 4,594 4,648 4,620 4,637 4,632 4,645 4,661 4,680 4,671 4,674 4,690 4,685 4,711 4,716 4,725 


1,912 1,939 1,925 1,932 1,933 1,938 1,949 1,960 1,949 1,945 1,957 1,947 1,969 1,971 1,977 
2,682 2,709 2,695 2,705 2,699 2,707 2,712 2,720 2,722 2,729 2,733 2,738 2,742 2.745 2.748 
LOGAN ccupsenniatsrersrsxsezenicavivescvatvensta 12,276 | 12,527 | 12,470] 12,520) 12,507} 12,509} 12,578| 12,561] 12,564| 12,587| 12,626] 12,658 12,684 12.704 12,726 

«| 6,913 7,070 7,023 7,053 7,045 7,078 7,128 7,088 7,083 7,114 7,133 7,155 7,171 7,189 7,198 
5,363 5,457 5,447 5,467 5,462 5,431 5,450 5,473 5,481 5,473 5,493 5,503 5,513 5,515 5,528 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Spare eaRecieneea erg ie ee a a a a ef ee ee Be eee eet 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry T T 
1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb Mar.’ | Apr.? 
- - = - 7 
PRIVATE SECTOR erccccacaneteacsexssss¥rces 34.6 34.6] 34.5] 34.7 34.6 | 346] 346] 344] 346] 345] 346) 345) 346| 344] 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........cceeeeeece eee eeed 41.3 41.0} 408) 41.1 41.0; 41.1 4441 40.8) 41.1 41.0} 41.2) 41.1 41.0} 40.7} 40.9 
DAUINIING tranencatsresomedeasavecanstaccstassveeitesnce sind 45.4 43.9 | 44.1 446} 43.8) 448) 438) 43.2) 438) 435] 43.4] 42.7| 43.0) 429) 43.8 
MANUFACTURING. ........cccccccccccecesscsenes 42.0 417) 41.4) 41.8) 41.8) 41.7] 41.7) 416) 41.7) 41.7] 41.7] 416] 41.6] 41.5] 41.7 
QVErIMG! ROWS tefeveasssasccctetersaccecsetuceed 4.8 4.6 4.5 46 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.4 
Durable GO0dS.. «5, 0:<.10<cdsaacessseeressenses0s 42.8 42.3) 41.9] 424] 423) 422) 423) 422) 423) 423) 423) 42.1 42.2| 42.0) 42.2 
Overtime NOUNS yruesens eyes ersenaeseees 5.1 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 47 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.5 
Lumber and wood products...........00+0 41.0 411 41.2) 41.2) 41.3) 41.2] 412) 406] 41.1 41.2}; 41.6] 418] 41.0] 41.3] 41.2 
Furniture and fixtures os 40.2 40.5| 40.7) 40.7 41.0; 40.7) 40.7} 40.1 40.4; 40.1 40.2; 405| 40.3) 40.3] 40.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.2 43.4 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.5 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.8 44.0 43.4 42.8 43.2 
Primary metal industrieS..........cceesee 44.9 44.2| 43.9) 445) 444) 43.6) 44.1 43.7 | 43.7) 43.9] 43.7] 43.7) 43.7] 438] 43.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DIOGUOIS Ficsiptrcretssssterteteivestresrdppnend 44.9 446) 449) 456) 45.1 43.8} 445) 442) 43.9| 43.7) 43.2] 439] 43.8/ 440) 44.1 
Fabricated metal products................. 42.6 42.3) 418) 426) 425) 424) 423) 423) 423) 42.1 42.2| 41.9) 421 42.0} 42.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8 42.6 43.0 | 43.2 43.0 43.1 42.7 42.7 42.4 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.9 42.0 
Electronic and other electrical | 
OGUIDIM ON piecnesasensvestircetoassseeseeee ot 42.0 41.4) 41.1 41.4) 41.4| 41.3) 41.7) 41.5) 415) 414) 41.41 411 41.3} 409) 41.2 
Transportation equipment Ps 44.5 43.4 | 42.1 43.3 | 42.7) 426] 426) 43.7 43.7 | 44.1 446) 43.3) 44.1 43.8 | 44.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 43.5 | 420) 43.3) 424) 41.7] 423) 44.3 43.8| 44.7) 45.2) 44.1 45.3 | 448) 45.4 
Instruments and related products......... 42.0 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.4 41.3 41.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............+. 40.4 39.9} 40.1 40.0} 40.0) 40.0, 40.1 39.6| 39.7) 39.3] 39.4; 39.5) 39.7] 39.8) 39.6 
Nondurable good5s.........sssssssssessessseeeees 40.9 40.9} 40.7) 41.0) 409) 410}; 409; 408] 409; 408) 409; 408) 408] 408)| 40.9 
OVOMIMO HOUSER, sscceprecioncesstssrnonrH 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Food and kindred products.. oH 41.3 41.7/ 41.3) 41.8) 41.7| 42.0] 41.5] 41.7) 41.5] 41.7] 42.0] 42.0) 418] 41.7) 41.8 
Textile Mill ProdUcCts..........c:esesceeeceseees 41.4 41.0 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.1 40.7 40.9 40.9 40.6 40.4 40.9 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.3 37.3| 937.7 | 37.4 37.4| 37.4) 37.5| 37.3 87.3 (87-ciln or8 36.9] 37.6] 37.4] 37.5 
Paper and allied products.............:00 43.7 43.4) 43.0] 43.5) 436) 435) 433| 436) 435) 435) 434/ 43.4| 434)/ 43.7)| 43.6 
Printing and publishing...........:.:0ee 38.5 38.3| 382| 384| 382| 384] 385| 38.1 38.2] 38.2] 38.1 38.3 | 38.0) 37.9] 38.1 


Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 | 43.3 43.2 43.3 43.0 42.6 42.8 42.8 42.9 42.9 


Rubber and miscellaneous 


DIAStlCS PYOGUCIS 5 cscsceuassusteversenevasrvees 41.8 41.7 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.6 41.7 41.3 41.6 41.8 41.6 
Leather and leather products.............. 38.4 37.6 | 937.3 37.3 37.6 37.0 38.1 37.4 37.4 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.9 37.5 37.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............cc0eeeeeeeeees / 32.9 32.9 32.9 33.0 32.9 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9| 32.9 32.9 33.0 32.8 | 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. visatcscccncesenccnccesesd 39.7 39.5 39.6 39.8 39.5 39.6 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.1 39.5 39.2 39.2 39.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........00cccescrssseeeees 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.5 | 38.2) 38.3 38.4 38.2 38.3 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE.......00ccssnenscoprovssencsnessesses 28.9 29.1 29.0| 29.1 29.0| 29.1} 29.0; 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.0 29.0 29.2} 29.0 29.1 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


ne Annual average 1998 1999 

ndust 
1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 

zt | Aes 4 4 
| 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)...... $ 12.28 | $12.77 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.85 | $12.87 | $12.90 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.03 | $13.05 | $13.08 | $13.11 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING.........:sescceeseereeeed 13.92 | 14.33] 14.25| 14.27] 14.28) 14.31| 14.39] 14.39] 14.43] 14.46] 14.50| 14.51 | 14.54 | 14.59, 14.66 
WAlsirigh.secasstcaease checasovacsersisraressecsscernas-ot | 1617] 16.95] 16.72] 16.77| 16.73| 16.88] 17.10) 17.15] 17.20] 17.37] 17.26] 17.09] 16.98] 17.04) 16.93 
Goriatructoniicce.cceccony teeecatricerreer sees 16.03 | 16.56| 16.45| 16.46] 16.51 | 16.64) 16.67/) 16.57) 16.69| 16.75 | 16.82/ 16.74| 16.76| 16.89 16.94 
IMAP CHUTIG icaatccsvcetressvsesecocnacceseceivae 13.17] 13.49] 13.44] 13.47] 13.47] 13.42] 13.52] 13.57] 13.57] 13.58| 13.58] 13.63] 13.66] 13.71 | 13.78 
Excluding OVErtiMe.....cessesceseeeeenesenes 12.45 | 12.79] 12.76] 12.78] 12.76] 12.71| 12.81] 12.90] 12.88) 12.89] 12.89] 12.93] 12.97] 12.99| 13.03 

SOPVICE-PIOGUCING...ssscesesesssesesereee] 11.73 | 12.26 | 12.19] 12.23] 12.26) 12.30] 12.35] 12.38| 12.41] 12.45 | 12.49] 12.56 | 12.57) 12.60 12.62 
Transportation and public utilities........ 14.93 | 15.34] 15.32/ 15.31 / 15.29] 15.33| 15.35| 15.42] 15.42| 15.45) 15.53] 15.55| 15.55| 15.56 15.66 
Wholesale trade....cesnseessecscnesssrseconseens 13.44} 14.01} 13.88| 14.00) 13.98) 14.07) 14.16 | 14.14] 14.19) 14.23) 14.26) 14.35) 14.30 | 14.30) 14.17 
Feta NAG. serstasercetiencisovericteeceuoenest} 8.34 8.75| 8.70 8.72 8.73| 8.78| 8.83 8.86| 885) 885| 891| 896/ 897) 895) 8.95 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 13.33| 14.06} 14.00} 14.03) 14.07} 14.10) 14.16) 14.17| 14.24] 14.35 | 14.43) 14.49) 1450) 14.52 14.61 
SEIVICES este enccserereediunncstessarnevpeoniiead 12.28 | 12.84| 12.76] 12.81] 12.87) 1290] 12.95] 12.99] 13.03] 13.06} 13.09] 13.18] 13.22] 13.27] 13.32 

| 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) fey 
COUN riick cciciersaciainiae 7.55 Ti) 1608 7.73\ 7.75| 7.75) 7.78| 7.79 7.79 7.80 | 7.81 7.83| 7.84] 7.85 - 


— Data not available. 


° = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


tnd Annual average 1998 1999 
ndus' aT T ] 
is | 1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.° Apr.? 
7 j | a | | 
PRIVATE SECTOR. .........0cceeeeeeeeeneeeees $12.28 | $12.77 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.89 | $12.92 | $12.99 | $12.99 | $13.09 | $13.09 | $13.09 | $13.12 
| | 
MINING. ..........c.ccccccccccreccccscnccenessssesees 16.17 16.95| 16.84| 16.73 16.73 bell 16.94 | 17.16 | 17.14 | 17.34 | 17.35 | 17.28} 17.13 | 17.09 17.01 
CONSTRUCTION... ccecessseccnscnssscccncesesves 16.03 16.56 | 16.34| 16.42} 16.44) 16.63 16.74 16.76 | 16.86 | 16.79| 16.84/| 16.72 16.63 | 16.76| 16.83 
| 
MANUFACTURING...........020ceeeeeeeeeeeee 4 13.17 | 13.49 | 13.46| 13.47] 13.43} 13.37| 13.44} 13.60 13.54 | 13.60 | 13.69 13.66 13.66 | 13.72 13.80 
| 
Durable QOOds..........ssssseeeseeereeeeeerened 13.73 13.99 13.96| 13.98 13.94 | 13.77 13.93 | 14.08) 14.03) 14.08, 14.17 14.12 | 14.13 14.20 | 14.26 
Lumber and wood products. : 10.77 11.11 10.99 | 11.06 11.10} 11.18] 11.19} 11.19] 11.23 11.25 11.34 | 11.30 | 11.27] 11.32 11.38 
Furniture and fixtures...........cecceceeeeeeee 10.55 10.89 | 10.85} 10.79 10.81 | 10.90 | 10.95} 10.98 | 10.99 | 10.98 | 11.10 | 11.10} 11.05] 11.09] 11.13 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.18 13.60 | 13.63| 13.58| 13.58| 13.60} 13.63} 13.82, 13.68 13.66 | 13.71 | 13.67 | 13.65) 13.70] 13.77 
Primary metal industries................+++4 15.22 15.48 | 15.66| 15.54/| 15.53] 15.56/ 15.44| 15.61 15.31 15.35 | 15.35 | 15.39 15.40 15.50 15.58 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | | 
PN ODUEES Sram ccancsdtctagessnecacaseenvanucassens 18.03 18.43 | 1866| 1855| 1853| 1849) 1846) 18.75 | 18.21 | 18.31 | 18.17) 18.40 18.49 | 18.51 18.60 
Fabricated metal products................+. 12.79 13.07 | 12.89| 13.02| 13.00} 12.89} 13.06 | 13.18 13.19 | 13.23) 13.36 | 13.31 | 13.31 13.36 | 13.40 
| | | | | j 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.07 14.45 | 1432| 14.36 14.40 | 14.42) 14.44) 14.53) 14.55 14.62, 14.71 14.68 | 14.71 | 14.79) 14.80 
Electronic and other electricai | | | 
BEUPDINIGN MS cass abc eencwckievnadetunccunsnanniinne 12.70 13.11 13.09 | 13.05 | 13.08} 13.15] 13.12] 13.26] 13.14] 13.19 |~13.28| 13.27 | 13.26 | 13.30; 13.38 
Transportation equipment.........-.--..-.-. 17.56 W5e ‘X0.709 17.65 | 17.45| 16.88 Dolce 17.53 | 17.49} 17.55 17.60 17.50 17.54 | 17.63 17.82 
Motor vehicles and equipment. .| 18.06} 17.94) 18.35} 18.16) 17.84) 16.87 | 17.60] 17.85| 17.70} 17.75] 17.81] 17.73] 17.78| 18.03) 18.24 
Instruments and related products....... 13.51 13.77 | 13.75| 13.75 13.71 13.74 | 13.76 | 13.84 | 13.83 | 13.87| 13.96 | 13.88 13.90 | 13.95 | 13.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 1 10.59 10.87 | 10.76; 10.79) 10.82) 10.84 10.83 | 10.96 | 11.00) 11.01 11.10 11.14 | 11.16 11.18 | 11.19 
| | | 
Nondurable goods..........::::::ssseeeeeees 12.33 12.75 | 12.71} 12.71] 12.69] 12.79 12.73 | 12.91 | 12.82} 12.89) 12.97| 1298| 12.96 | 13.02| 13.10 
Food and kindred products. 11.49 11.80] 11.75] 11.78] 11.76} 11.80] 11.75] 11.95] 11.82] 11.96] 12.02} 11.94] 11.91] 11.94] 12.06 
Tobacco products............ ee 19.27 18.67 | 18.94] 20.35| 20.89| 20.66| 19.06 18.03 | 17.08) 17.45/| 17.19| 17.25| 17.94) 19.27) 20.36 
Textile mill products... a 10.03 10.39} 10.39) 10.37) 10.36} 10.36; 10.38, 10.48), 10.44 | 40.51 10.56 10.63 10.60 10.61) 10.65 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.25 8.52 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 | 854| 8.62 | 8.65} 8.63 8.70, 8.67 8.65 8.78 8.85 
Paper and allied products...........:.:+5+ 15.04 15.50 | 15.44] 15.50] 15.45] 15.63] 15.53] 15.83 | 15.58] 15.63/ 15.77) 15.71} 15.68 | 15.77 | 15.83 
| | | 
Printing and publishing...............-.+0+4 13.05 13.44 | 13.32 | 13.32] 13.33 13.43 | 13.46] 13.64) 13.60 | 13.55 | 13.67 | 43.65 13.65 | 13.71 13.72 
Chemicals and allied products............ 16.58 VAS | TAS) T74 17.05) 17.19] 17.14] 17.31] 17.227) 17.28] 17.31 17.25 | 17.21 | 17.20 | 17.37 
Petroleum and coal products............-. 20.18 20.90 | 20.99; 20.80; 20.71 20.81 20.78 | 20.80) 21.05 20.95 | 21.21 | 21.20) 21.42| 21.79] 21.92 
Rubber and miscellaneous : 
PIASHCS PROGUCIS s0ansese esti ests ronenceon 11.57 11.87 | 11.84) 11.85) 11.81 11.91 | 11.84) 11.98 | 11.89) 11.97) 12.08) 12.19) 12.16) 12.20} 12.24 
Leather and leather products.............- 8.98 9.34 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16] 9.29) 937] 946, 9.45 9.44 9.65 9.57 9.54 9.57 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES....ccccsccsccccsoscsesnnesee] 14.93 15.34 | 15.27| 15.21| 15.22] 15.31| 15.33 | 15.46) 15.43] 15.53) 15.54| 15.61 | 15.59 | 15.54] 15.63 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ........c0s0.cessscassecseose) 13.44 14.01 13.90 | 13.96) 13.89] 13.99] 14.13 14.10) 14.13 | 14.28) 14.27 14.36 14.33 14.23 14.18 
| | } 
| | | | 
RETAIL TRADE. ...........200:200 Bese 8.34 8.75 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71) 8.74 8.90 8.86 | 8.87 8.90 9.02 9.00, 8.98 8.96 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE.......cs-cssseseesssees | 13.33! 14.06| 1398] 1399/ 1393) 13.94) 14.11] 14.10] 14.20) 1442 1440| 14.47) 1455| 14.53) 14.62 
| | | | | 
SEAN iors ancnsiiks heananacccainseesainasorans 12.75 75} 12.97 | | 13.15 | 18.18] 13.30 | 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1 

Industry 9 oe + ta 7 

1997 | 1998 | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
= IE 

PRIVATE SECTOR | 
Current dollars. $441.84 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $447.17 | $442.13 | $447.03 | $450.75 | $450.75 | $445.06 | $448.99 | $447.68 $450.02 
Seasonally adjusted... =: -| 438.15 | 441.73| 441.50) 442.53] 444.61 | 442.73] 446.34] 446.43| 449.11| 449.54] 451.53] 449.95 | 452.30 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 261.31 | 268.11 | 264.31| 266.96| 266.57| 267.17| 270.85| 267.47| 269.78) 271.86| 271.86) 267.79| 269.99| 268.72 | - 
MINING Setcctecsscccectsccicsacateeees 734.12 | 744.11 | 730.86) 742.81| 736.12| 739.64| 745.36| 736.16| 752.01! 761.23| 758.20) 732.67| 731.45| 722.91| 739.94 
CONSTRUCTION..0.ccccccsssssssesssseeee 623.57 | 642.53 | 620.92) 643.66| 642.80) 666.86) 671.27| 628.50| 674.40| 646.42| 656.76| 632.02) 630.28] 630.18) 649.64 

MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 563.14 | 562.53} 549.17| 563.05| 561.37 | 549.51 | 560.45| 564.40| 567.33| 572.56| 583.19| 564.16| 564.16| 568.01 | 574.08 
Constant (1982) dollars... 340.18} 341.34] 334.45| 342.07/ 340.89] 333.24/ 339.46| 341.44) 342.38] 345.33] 351.74/ 339.45| 339.24| 340.94 = 

| 
Durable goods........ccsssssssssssseeseees 587.64 | 591.78 | 576.55] 594.15| 591.06| 571.46| 587.85] 588.54) 596.28| 601.22] 612.14| 591.63] 592.05| 596.40} 603.20 


Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass 


441.57 | 456.62 | 448.39 | 457.88 | 461.76 | 460.62 465.50| 453.20| 466.05} 466.88| 472.88/| 459.91) 454.18| 462.99) 469.99 
424.11 | 441.05 | 430.75 | 432.68] 441.05| 439.27) 448.95| 435.91 | 448.39] 447.98| 460.65| 445.11 | 439.79| 443.60| 448.54 


PYOGUCIS 20osececccrasicsarstxcencdtiteed 569.38 | 590.24 | 584.73) 596.16 | 594.80 | 594.32 601.08; 606.70| 601.92) 596.94] 599.13} 579.61 | 576.03} 578.14) 594.86 
Primary metal industries..........., 683.38 | 684.22 | 679.64] 691.53} 689.53| 670.64| 676.27) 683.72| 667.52| 678.47| 684.61] 674.08) 672.98| 678.90| 683.96 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products...........cccececeseed 809.55 | 821.98} 835.97 | 842.17 | 833.85] 811.71 | 815.93] 83063| 786.67} 800.15| 794.03 809.60] 808.01| 814.44 | 822.12 
Fabricated metal products........| 544.85 | 552.86} 527.20} 553.35 | 553.80 | 536.22 | 551.13 | 548.29| 561.89| 566.24] 579.82| 556.36| 556.36| 558.45 | 564.14 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENEAiccecteseccecectccecsnsevs 613.45 | 618.46 | 600.01 | 618.92 | 622.08) 609.97) 615.14) 607.35 | 616.92| 624.27] 635.47| 619.50| 619.29| 622.66 | 624.56 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUIPMEN tercesscesstseivsceyerscscvot 542.75 | 528.84| 537.66| 541.51 | 533.89 | 54448) 543.66| 545.31) 555.30) 561.74) 544.07| 54499| 542.64) 549.92 


Transportation equipmen’ 
Motor vehicles and 


762.10} 733.19} 771.31 | 748.61 | 692.08 | 739.56) 759.05| 773.06| 782.73} 804.32| 757.75| 770.01} 775.72| 791.21 


OQQUIDMENE  vcccscerccssesesrnccennas 812.70 | 780.39 | 756.02 | 800.86 | 761.77) 668.05} 748.00) 781.83} 787.65} 802.30} 833.51 | 780.12} 800.10] 813.15 | 837.22 
Instruments and related 
PROCUCIS:cecnascncxtesyces teres 567.42 | 568.70| 558.25] 566.50| 566.22 | 557.84] 565.54) 561.90) 568.41) 575.61) 586.32] 571.86) 576.85] 577.53} 577.12 


Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 427.84 | 433.71 | 423.94] 430.52 431.72 | 424.93 | 432.12 430.73} 441.10} 440.40) 446.22| 434.46| 440.82 | 446.08 | 445.36 


Nondurable goods...... 
Food and kindred products. 


521.48 | 508.40} 518.57] 519.02} 519.27 | 521.93) 529.31 | 526.90} 532.36] 539.55 | 526.99} 524.88 | 528.61 | 533.17 
492.06 | 474.70} 488.87| 488.04 | 490.88 | 492.33 | 507.88 | 496.44 | 507.10} 514.46| 496.70/ 490.69} 490.73 | 495.67 


Tobacco products..........0+ cl 713.19 | 700.78| 793.65} 833.51} 811.94] 749.06| 674.32 | 667.83) 677.06) 642.91 | 643.43} 665.57| 734.19 | 761.46 
Textile mill products... 425.99 | 416.64] 426.21 | 429.94| 418.54| 427.24| 424.44| 429.08} 433.01 | 437.18] 432.64] 426.12] 428.64| 434.52 
Apparel and other textile 

products... 307.73 | 317.80} 309.16 | 316.40} 321.30| 313.76 | 321.10 | 316.35 | 325.24] 324.49 | 329.73] 318.19] 322.65! 328.37 | 331.88 


Paper and allied products......... 657.25 | 672.70} 656.20} 671.15} 672.08| 672.09 | 669.34| 698.10} 679.29} 686.16 | 698.61 683.39 | 672.67| 684.42 688.61 


Printing and publishing.............. 502.43 | 514.75 | 503.50] 507.49; 505.21 | 511.68) 518.21) 525.14] 522.24) 52439)/ 529.03) 514.61 | 514.61 | 519.61 | 521.36 
Chemicals and allied products..} 716.26 | 740.02 | 735.74| 735.73| 736.56 734.01} 737.02) 751.25| 743.90 | 748.22 | 752.99| 738.30| 734.87 | 737.88 | 739.96 
Petroleum and coal products...) 869.76 | 911.24) 898.37 892.32 | 894.67] 932.29) 912.24| 898.56| 924.10} 919.71 | 950.21 | 930.68 | 929.63; 963.12 | 951.33 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products ..| 483.63 | 494.98 | 485.44| 496.52] 496.02 | 489.50) 490.18 | 495.97, 497.00} 503.94, 515.82) 503.45) 503.42) 508.74) 511.63 
Leather and leather products... 344.83 | 351.18 | 338.72 | 348.94] 356.24) 338.00) 355.81 | 348.56 | 355.70) 359.10| 359.66 | 354.16 | 356.00} 356.80; 357.92 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............csessseee 592.72 | 605.93} 597.06} 600.80} 602.71 | 607.81 | 611.67) 607.58| 606.40} 616.54/| 607.61 605.67] 608.01 | 604.51 | 604.88 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............00000 516.10 | 537.98} 529.59 | 536.06} 531.99| 535.82 | 546.83 | 537.21 | 541.18 | 552.64] 547.97 | 545.68 | 548.84/ 545.01 | 544.51 
RETAIL TRAD ieee cccccsccsasesesssans 241.03 | 254.63} 249.69} 252.59} 254.91 | 259.56 | 261.33 258.99| 256.05| 256.34] 260.77 | 253.46| 257.40 | 256.83 258.05 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 

AND REAL ESTATE.............:0+0004 481.21} 511.78} 504.68} 505.04} 501.48 | 503.23] 520.66 | 506.19| 512.62} 532.10| 521.28} 520.92) 528.17 | 52453 526.32 
CYS ete cere creeper re ererereroen 400.33 | 419.87} 413.75} 41438] 415.29 | 416.84} 423.30 | 418.93 | 424.13) 431.32 | 429.67 | 429.59 | 432.90 | 431.89 | 433.55 


P = 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Dec. 
[ Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: L 

50.8 64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3 61.5 56.0 62.5 62.2 60.7 

58.0 61.4 59.8 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 59.1 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 

63.8 58.7 59.6 56.9 56.6 59.0 55.1 53.9 53.5 52.4 54.8 56.6 

54.5 54.1 46.5 55.2 - ~ - - - - - = 

61.9 62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 61.5 63.9 64.2 67.0 66.6 

64.9 63.3 65.6 66.2 63.9 61.2 60.1 65.9 67.4 68.1 70.8 71.9 

68.4 67.3 64.2 61.7 60.4 58.4 57.2 56.7 56.0 53.7 57.6 58.1 

59.0 52.5 53.2 - - - - - - - - = 

62.8 65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 | 66.3 

67.6 67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3} 72.6 

72.1 70.9 69.4 63.5 64.5 61.8 59.0 58.1 58.1 60.8 58.3 56.7 

572 - - - - - - - - - - - 

64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0) 69.9 69.1} 68.3 

69.8 67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 2 Uae’: 71.1 73.0 72.9} 72.3 

71.2 69.5 69.5 66.6 65.2 64.0 62.8 64.2 61.9 59.6 = ~ 

Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 

42.8 54.7 48.2 42.4 55.4 50.7 47.1 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3| 55.4 

49.3 54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 Bye 56.1, 60.8 

55.8 51.8 52.5 48.6 45.0 47.8 39.6 47.5 43.2 38.8 37.1) 45.7 

43.9 41.4 36.7 43.9 - - - - - - -| = 

43.9 46.8 46.0 47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0 53.6 51.1 57.6 54.7 

54.3 49.3 54.3 54.0 55.4 50.4 47.5 52.2 57.9 62.6 64.7, 65.5 

60.1 59.0 50.7 46.4 43.2 38.8 36.7 34.2 41.4 30.9 35.6| 38.1 

39.9 32.0 33.5 - - - - - =| = =| = 

| | | 

42.1 45.3 46.4 47.1 48.2 48.6 51.1 50.4 52.9, 52.9 53.2; 52.2 

54.3 54.3 51.4 52.9 51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 | 65.8 

61.5 56.8 52.2 39.2 40.6 34.5 30.9 28.1 31.7 38.5 33.1) 30.2 

29.5 - - - - - - =| = = =} = 

43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3 50.4 49.6 50.4 48.6) 51.1) 55.0} 54.0) 518 

57.2 §2:5 54.7 56.5 57.9 57.6 58.6 58.6 60.4| 60.4) 59.4| 58.3 

rei] 50.7 51.1 50.4 41.7 38.5 36.7 32.7 32.0 28.8 27.3 =| - 
-e_—e—jgjf 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1990 1991 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 189,164 190,925 
Civilian labor force.......cccceseseseee ‘ 125,840 126,346 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.5 66.2 
EMPlOVOd s.cttscvccosrtesesccccervdstavenae 118,793 117,718 
Employment-population ratio.... 62.8 61.7 
AGMICUNUIG scccascerrnacvsvinsinastattenseval 3,223 3,269 
Nonagricultural industries............J 115,570 114,499 
WiOMBIGVEOhi ii cccesstnserrevineirantrenes 7,047 8,628 
Unemployment rate... 5.6 6.8 
Not in the labor fOrce.........sscscceseseseseses 63,324 64,578 
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span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
—____}—______ L 

192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 
128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 
61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 
115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 
9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
T 
Motaliomploymentyscssss<sucercassaaseseerce 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,832 
Private sector...... 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 105,970 
GOOdS=PrOdUCING iis ss.cssccteccctcssecceverncsent 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 25,256 
Mlnitigirsncserceomvanvunscevenercrsccsetecacess 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 575 
Constuctlonisccsmecenerm rite: 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 5,965 
Manufacturing iessssrsccctmectesssscsancnes 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 18,716 
Service-Producihng..........-.essessssesscerrsees 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 100,576 
Transportation and public utilities........ HAA 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 6,549 
Wholesale trade...........<scsssessessseesess 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,825 
IA CIETIN (lo (estes ena sster a eee eces Meee or beh 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 22,475 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 7,341 
SOIVICES iirsssccctsicsscerarectatednnpzensnee-one ea 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,525 
GOVErNIMON terest. cssssctescdscvesnvevsneoseasey 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 19,862 
FOGGr alse ivanvonccnncsssscsticoweetvesay 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
State steenicccct rieetacstyetetetet eacocseed 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 4,648 
LOGaloiidecteresntterttieeassccereetervercsoeeen ot 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,527 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUMS.........--.ssssersecsessereccsassersseeensee 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). hd 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 TT 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 441.84 
Mining: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........ssssssssseseesssessseesssseseee 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. nas 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 16.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ceeee 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 744.11 
Construction: 
AVGFAQE\WOOKIY NOUIS!. j.nsca:ceccesctasecveprastctcrssctuecsnsee 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:0se4 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 16.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........cscee 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 642.53 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOuIS..........:sccscesccceecetcetseteenseseeee 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........sssssssecseecsesessssessseensees 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 15.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.-.+++++ 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 605.93 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurS............:.s00+ 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ea 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 14.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::-::++4 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 537.98 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........ccsccscscescesesetersesseseesnsees 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.cesesee4 6.75 6.94 av 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 8.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............-.-+++4 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95) 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 254.63 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........-s:ssscesesesesessssseneeseseeesees 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... A 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 14.06 
Average weekly earnings (in Gollars)...........:se0+ 356.93 370.92) .387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 511.78 
Services: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........ssssssecsssessssssssenescerssseee 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78) 11.04 11.39 11.79) 12.28 12.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 419.87 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended_ 
Mar. 1999 
x = | a 
Clulllan Workersce ee eens 132.0| 132.8} 134.1) 135.2) 136.3] 137.4) 139.0} 139.8) 140.4 0.4 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihilte-collar WOrk OI. d:csecvececcscecnesrscsestatcasoussncenssssananescsneyeeg 133.1 133.9} 135.2 136.5} 137.7) 138.7 140.6) 141.4 141.9 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and teChnical.............:sccsseseseeseses 133.7 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 2 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..............004 133.2 134.0 135.3 137.3 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8 143.5 pe 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 133.6] 134.6] 135.8] 136.9} 138.0} 139.3) 140.4, 141.3) 142.5 8 3.3 

Blue-Collar WOrkKOIs.....cosccccoscssrsacseassopssccrosssteontinsccervenevesced 129.8 130.9 131.8 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.3 136.1 137.1 = 2.9 

SORVICE OCCUDENONS .ccccnexensessssiecesceseccscsvcerscsisccatvccstdcasvevoacn) 132.0 132.7 134.6 135.6 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 9 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

(OOUS-DIOGUGING. <czcuvscartapensennececsscaterescsucsscsscavanaereessetessses 131.5) 132.7] 133.6} 134.1] 135.1] 136.3) 137.2) 137.9) 139.0 8 2.9 
Me ELCELICIIN Ge gcc sees resets cera ecxes ces athaennancsessacnieucaipereartese ss 132.6] 133.8] 134.6] 135.3) 136.4] 137.2} 138.2); 138.9) 139.9} 7| 2.6 

Service-producing... 132.1 132.9 134.2 135.5 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 140.9 4 3.0 
SOT VIGO Sacrctrvererertr ere neenre peer orcvans eareacensenacersesrermrarevseiresetce 134.1} 134.9] 136.5} 137.6] 1383) 139.0} 140.8) 141.7) 1423 4 2.9 

HIEIIA SOLVIGES Hecivescscccsssevstercsosvvonsececacececnseaeneveectoesursnersi 135.2} 135.7} 136.7} 137.9] 138.0) 138.5) 139.1) 139.1 140.5 1.0 1.8 
134.2} 134.6] 135.6] 136.7) 137.1) 138.2) 139.4) 140.2) 141.3 8 3.1 

134.0 134.2 136.5 137.0 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 Z 2.8 

133.0 133.0 134.1 135.1 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8) 6 3.2 

131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 137.3 139.0 139.9} 140.5) 4 3.2 

Private industry WOrKEIS................scsceeececceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 131.7| 132.8) 133.9] 135.1) 136.3) 137.5} 139.0} 139.8} 149.4) 4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............::ceesceeeseeseeeeesseeeenes 131.9] 133.0) 134.1 135.2) 136.4 137.5 138.8 139.4) 140.5) 8) 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: | 

White-Collar WOrkers.c..ccccccnseccessrssscasessssessesesaapuecenasaasteeee 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7 138.1 139.4 141.1 142.0) 142.4| -3| 3.1 

Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS...........-s:esesereeeeeteeseetenene 133.7) 134.8} 135.9] 137.4) 138.8) 139.9} 141.3) 141.9) 143.0) & 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 134.6} 135.9, 136.7} 137.8) 138.8) 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 142.9) ea 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 133.0} 133.9] 135.2) 137.4, 139.4) 140.0) 141.9) 141.8 143.7) 1.3| 3.1 
Sales OCCUPALIONS...........cssscsscecssceesssessscsrsesesseseeeeseeees| 180.1] 180.7] 132.2) 133.5) 135.3) 137.3) 140.4) 142.6) 139.6 2.1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 133.7} 134.7} 135.9} 137.0} 138.2) 139.6) 140.6) 141.4 1426 8) 3.2 
Blue-Collar WOrKeIs:s. « issvesebescesscvesceassecttetsssessnctosdeassesanracec 129.6} 130.8} 131.7} 132.3) 133.1) 134.3) 135.2} 135.9) 136.9 7 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 129.6] 130.9] 131.7] 131.9) 132.9] 134.4) 135.4 136.1) 137.2 8 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... | 130.0) 131.2) 132.2) 133.0) 133.6) 134.7} 135.7) 136.8) 137.3 4 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 126.1 126.8] 128.0) 1289} 129.3} 129.9) 130.7) 130.7) 131.6) 7) 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 132.8) 133.4 134.2 135.8] 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2} 141 0 1.3) 2.9 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........ecsessesvesceressecsessescsssersecssenevans 129.8 130.9 133.1 134.1 135.3 136.0 137.3 138.0) 139.5, 1.1] 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®............ 131.1] 132.1] 133.2} 134.2} 135.3] 136.6; 1398.0; 139.0] 139.3] 2 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Gocds-prodicind ster teed iscistrabte masa tere meesiiciant 131.4] 132.7] 193.6] 134.1) 135.1] 136.2| 137.1] 137.8, 138.9 8) 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:::cesecceeseseteesesenees 131.1 132.3) 133.1 133.6} 134.5) 135.6] 136.5} 137.2) 138.3 8 2.8 
White-collar occupations } 133.5 134.8 135.6 136.2 137.7 138.8 139.7| 140.2 141.7| 11 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS......-.-.::cscsseseseseseseereeseseed 132.6] 133.8) 134.5} 135.0} 136.3) 137.4) 138.3) 138.8) 140.4 1.2| 3.0 
BISCO OCCUB AMONG 55 :cscscauis nrmncderencanesecnanrnainanvdensie 130.2 131.4 132.4 132.8 133.5 134.6 135.5 136.3} 137.1 6) a 4 
CONSBUCH ON sececcesesissess tH letee 128.7 129.7 129.7 130.6 132.7 133.4 134.3 135.6 1.0| 3.8 
IMENT ACHUFHNG eaters arausprecasexeseipse exesoanvsecisassstnstcerasyeieidons 132.6) 133.8) 134.6) 135.3} 136.4) 137.2} 138.2) 138.9] 139.9 7 2.6 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........scecesesseseerseesseteesetetsesseeees 133.9} 135.2) 135.8) 136.7) 138.2] 139.1 140.1 140.5; 141.8 9 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 132.8) 133.8) 134.5) 135.3} 136.5} 137.3} 138.3) 138.7} 140.1 1.0 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations...... 131.7} 132.8} 1833.7} 134.38} 135.0} 135.9} 136.8} 137.7] 138.5 6 2.6 
DUA OSs; casiresscsrasters ) 183.0) 134.1) 135.0) 135.7} 136.5} 137.4; 138.5] 139.2} 139.9 5 2.5 
NOPAUCSINGS.  cccerecesasassesssosnsssssnsceatavavessecstassipinentaveasvoaiess 131.7) 133.0} 133.7) 134.5} 135.9} 136.7| 137.6] 138.2] 139.6 1.0 2.7 
SEVICSANOGUCHIGs \renessevrunncvveccstvouirarssassncenrvevevaredansssibrinel 131.6] 132.5} 133.8} 135.3] 136.7) 137.8] 139.6; 140.5} 140.9 3 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........cccccsesceeeseesenreneeeees 132.2 133.3 134.5 136.1 137.4 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 8 3,1 
White-collar occupations F 132.7 133.7 134.9 136.6 138.0 139.3 141.2 142.2 142.3 J 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........cceceseeeeeeseneeseseeees 134.0) 135.1 136.3) 138.1 139.5) 140.6] 142.2) 142.8) 143.8 5 3.1 
BIUS=Collar OCCUPATIONS. cacssinseccctessccsevesssanrsccssevresscesaeal 128.2; 129.2} 130.0} 130.9) 132.1 133.2; 134.3} 134.8) 136.2 1.0 3.1 
Service occupations... 129.5; 130.6] 132.7) 133.9) 135.0} 135.8} 137.0] 137.8] 139.3 tf 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities... 131.3} 131.7) 132.9) 134.2) 135.8) 137.1 138.5} 139.3} 139.7 3 2.9 
TransportatiOn.......ccsccseressseeees 130.6} 130.9) 132.1 133.4; 134.0} 134.9) 136.7) 137.3) 136.8 —4 2.1 
Public utilities........ 132.0 132.5 133.7 135.1 137.9 139.7 140.7 141.9 143.4 ma 4.0 
COMMUNICALIONS......:cseseseerereees 130.2} 130.5} 131.8) 134.0) 136.6} 139.2} 140.5} 141.7] 143.3 11 4.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. -| 134.2) 134.9] 136.0} 136.4) 139.6] 140.3} 141.0) 142.1 143.4 9 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade.....ccssessssesssesesssssssesesssssssees 130.1} 131.2} 132.4; 132.9) 134.7} 135.8] 137.6] 138.2] 138.9 5 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:::esesserseceeeessceeeee| 130.4) 131.9] 133.0| 134.0) 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8} 139.9 8 3.2 
Wholesale trade | 182.9) 133.8} 134.6) 135.1) 137.7| 138.6] 140.8} 142.8] 142.7 -.1 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUpATIONS..........:cssseseseeeeseseeseeeeens 132.6 133.7 134.5 135.4 137.0 138.2 140.0 141.2 142.4 8 3.9 
PRetall CECE Perereomsceccvacrnuescexsencsintacaiteatcerenraniuncervseeaets 128.5) 129.7) 131.1 131.7} 133.1] 134.4) 135.9] 135.6] 136.8 A) 28 
General merchandise stores... | 126.4, 127.7) 128.6) 130.0} 131.2) 133.0| 133.2) 134.0! 135.0 rf 29 
FOOG'StONGS. «ccribedhitsessssacavenssacetecevanearconieaRennenreevnsanett 128.2; 128.2} 129.8) 129.4 131.3] 132.9] 133.7] 132.7] 134.3 1.2 23 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


LPR 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar ended | ended 
Mar. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccccccseseseeeed 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 -7 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. ..........:c:c0cc00++ -| 181.5) 132.4) 133.5) 137.6} 140.2} 141.3) 143.2) 143.3) 145.6 1.6 3.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 130.6 131.6 133.1 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4 146.7 148.8 1.4 3.8 
INSUPANGE secre cccsreseue ceechesienesMactesvehncoasettogteueswsiteseatreed 131.9} 132.1 133.1 134.8; 137.4) 138.9) 141.9] 141.7) 141.7 0 3.1 
Services... 134.6} 135.7) 137.0) 138.5) 139.3} 140.3} 141.8) 142.7) 143.5 6 3.0 
Business services... .| 133.3] 134.2} 136.3) 138.6] 139.5] 140.7] 143.5) 145.9) 147.5 11 Wf 
Fl@alth SOnviCes snc. csccstesvescossctecededievsuesncach staan soacnoteeeceneee 135.5} 135.9) 137.0) 138.1 138.2] 138.7| 139.0} 139.0} 140.5 141 ‘Lei: 
HOSP tals. scccevc.:ctasscsvsseccssscsevceetetsossganteotarsdesicaiscthadees 134.0} 134.4) 135.4) 136.5) 136.7) 138.2) 139.1 139.9} 141.2 9 3.3 
Educational services...... = 138.5} 138.8) 141.6) 142.6) 143.4) 143.9) 147.0} 147.7) 148.3 4 3.4 
Colleges and uNniverSitieS.............cccsescesesessescseeseeseees 139.5 139.9 142.5) 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8) 148.5 149.2 i 3.4 
NOMIMeNUFACtUNING tcetceaes soccer es oyscrees-catcccoaccpeeteeesvarsee 131.1 132.1 133.3} 134.7} 136.0} 137.2} 138.9] 139.7) 140.3 4 3.2 
White=Collar WOrk@Ps iezeseasc 0nci.Qastvercicsoeeteencrsessentsececoesety 132.7; 133.6) 134.9) 136.5) 137.9] 139.2) 141.1 142.0} 142.3 2 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............::esceceseseeeseeseeees 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 Th 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations.... 127.5} 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0] 132.4; 133.4; 134.0} 135.2 9 3.2 
SEMVICE OCCUPATIONS. ceessas- cert eastecssvs-svesvcresivssicsestastras 129.4; 130.5} 132.7) 133.8) 134.9) 135.7) 136.9] 137.7} 139.2 1.1 3.2 
State and local government WOFKkETS..........sscecsceseseseseeeeeee 133.2} 133.3) 135.0) 135.7) 136.5} 136.9} 139.0} 139.8} 140.5 5 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar workers.........c:cccecee 132.9} 133.0} 134.8] 135.5) 136.1 136.2} 138.4; 139.3} 139.8 4 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical...... «| 132.5 132.5 134.6) 135.1 135.6 135.6 137.7 138.5 138.8 ae 2.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................4, 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 7 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.............0e004 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 8 3.3 
BIUC-CONAN WOFKEIS:s cccevscscocsscsscovccsscbareacesascvacssucisessssoazsrzaus} 132.1 132.3 133.3 134.2 135.0 135.2 136.8 137.8 138.8 ae 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
SOIWICOS ees Face cog ness sattat ates acsskte eet sccossneccteen cise eee 133.2} 133.3) 135.4; 136.0) 136.5) 136.6) 139.0} 139.7} 140.0 2 2.6 
Services excluding schools® 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 6 2.6 
Health services.............. 134.5} 134.9] 136.0) 137.2) 137.9) 138.0) 140.3) 140.7} 141.2 4 2.4 
Hospitals.......... 134.8} 135.2) 136.3) 137.6) 138.4) 138.4) 140.7; 141.2} 141.7 4 2.4 
Educational services.. 133.1 133.2} 135.4/ 135.9; 136.3) 136.5) 138.8} 139.6] 139.9 ‘2 2.6 
SCHOOIS\;..:ssccscsxcacsteseessconses 133.4] 133.5} 135.7) 1386.2) 136.6) 136.7) 139.1 139.9} 140.2 2 2.6 
Elementary and secondary. «| 138341 133-3]. 1:35:51) 910.6), c6sl 136.2} 138.8} 139.3) 139.6 yw 2.6 
Colleges and UNniversitieS...........cseeseeccsseeeseetseeeeee 134.3] 134.1 136.3; 137.2; 137.9) 138.1 140.4] 141.5} 141.7 A 2.8 
Public administration? ES ne eee eee 133.0 133.0 134.1 135.1 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 6 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


$ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
l 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | -Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended _ 
| Mar. 1999 
+ 
GClvillaniworkers .s.ereat eee ee 129.2| 130.1 131.6] 132.8; 134.0} 135.0} 136.8) 137.7) 138.4 0.5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS........cesecssceecscseesessesseseeesaseeressesesasaeees 130.6] 131.5) 133.0; 134.3) 135.6) 136.7) 138.8} 139.7) 140.1 3 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical..... 131.4, 132.3] 134.0] 135.0) 135.8) 136.6) 138.5) 139.4) 140.1 a) 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 131.0] 132.0) 133.5; 135.6] 137.4) 138.3) 140.5} 140.3) 141.6 9 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.4] 131.4] 132.7; 133.7] 135.0} 136.2); 137.5) 138.6| 140.0 1.0 3.7 

Blue-collar WOrKeLS.........ssscesescsseseesseeeeeees | 126.2] 127.5] 128.4] 129.3} 130.4) 131.4) 132.6] 133.3) 134.5} 9} 3.1 

Service occupations 128.6) 129.3) 131.5; 132.6] 133.7) 134.5} 136.1 137.0} 138.3 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: | 

GOOdS-DlOGUICING.: sssenscarssatesrescassncartvavssccicroncesavercosevexsscerss 127.6] 128.9} 129.9} 130.6] 132.0} 133.3) 1344] 135.2} 136.3) 8 3.3 
MQ CHOTING: eae een encctencaeacte.cacecet ean tacseccucastenesoinssieedeaieres 129.1 130.3} 131.3} 132.2} 133.7] 134.6] 136.0) 136.8) 137.9 8 3.1 

SO@PVICO=PFOGUCIG sce csicseccersapscsxdacctaceise acs pe acreeerersoeenen teed 129.8] 130.6] 132.2} 133.6] 134.8} 135.7] 137.8] 138.7} 139.2 4 3.3 
Services ..| 132.0] 132.9) 134.8} 136.0) 136.9] 137.6) 139.6} 140.5} 141.5) Tt 3.4 

Health: Services 528 cacti ccccene teeatonesonaetantcasaacadianimiee 132.4, 133.1 134.3] 135.4) 136.2} 136.5) 137.6] 137.6) 138.8) 9 1.9 
HOSP IIS cacovasssssssccessanscecsasnsonnsvtccavcennceucsoexceotanystrsenrpest 131.0} 131.5) 132.5} 133.6} 134.2) 1365.1 136.4) 137.1 138.1) FY 2.9 
Educational S6rvic@Sircs.ctccscacssercttcacsssstvedassrecssrsmacrinncc 132.5} 132.6) 135.3) 135.9} 136.3) 136.5} 139.1 140.0; 140.2 A 2.9 
PubMe iM AUOR cocci can ss ctcsocvanrahosszcevnnrtonsetvenste 128.9} 129.0} 130.3) 131.4] 132.7; 133.2) 134.8) 135.9, 136.9, 7| 3.2 
INOMMaMUfACtURI I Gncsic.-cecccpeecvecesecavettersnzstetsnuecercesespbevetnoates 129.1 130.0} 131.5 132.8 134.0 135.1 137.0} 137.8) 138.4 A 3.3 
Private industry WOrkKePS...............cssceceseeeceeseeeeeeeeeerens 128.6; 129.7) 131.0! 132.3 133.7| 134.9 136.6 137.4] 138.1] 5| 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cscsseseseseeeeeseeeeeseeneeees 128.6} 129.9) 131.2) 132.4; 133.7} 134.8) 136.3) 136.9; 138.2 9] 3.4 

| 

Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
Whilte=Collar WOrKOls:.-césccsccccececcvaseccecescecsssteerecesacotsotsoeanse 130.2} 131.3 132.7 134.2 135.7 137.0 139.0 139.9 140.3| 3 3.4 

Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........2::::::seeeeeeee «| 130.8) 132.0) 133.4) 134.8; 136.3) 137.5} 139.1 139.7; 141.0) 9} 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations...........). 131.0) 132.4) 133.7; 134.8) 135.9 137.1 138.7 | 139.7| 140.7 7| 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 131.0 132.1 133.6 135.8 137.8 138.7; 140.9) 140.5 141.9) 1.0} 3.0 
SalOs OCCUPA ONG: o.. teces rexceteastcscrevresueyotsnencscscsveseccrntrs 127.8) 128.3} 129.8) 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8] 141.3] 137.3 -2.8) 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 130.6] 131.7) 132.9) 133.9) 135.3) 136.7) 137.9 1389) 140.4) 1.1} 3.8 

BUS -CON AI WORKOLS ia: csceresteccsrcatcssatseeasssstuceystnersvecserease-ta) 126.0} 127.3} 128.3) 129.1 130.2} 131.3} 132.4) 133.2} 134.3 8 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......| 125.8; 127.4) 128.2 128.7 129.8) 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 1.0 3.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............. 127.2) 128.5) 129.5) 130.6 131.6 132.7 133.8} 134.9) 135.7 6) 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 122.3} 123.0) 124.1 125.1 125.9} 126.4) 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 1.0) 2.5 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 128.4) 129.3) 130.2 131.8 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8] 137.3 


adi 
art 
ao 
a 


SUIVICE OCCUPA ONS acne 5 ase + yeeecvercesvecsstesecdtevevercavessonenesse 126.6 127.6 129.9 131.1 132.1 133.0 134.4 135.3 136.7 1.0 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations?..........-... 127.7; 128.8| 130.1) 131.2) 192.3) 133.6) 135.2 136.4) 1368 3 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
OOS =O OGUICH IG sassire ss cavansactssesuasoaavirsnsensvosavencteeessvssasestt 127.5} 128.9) 129.9) 130.6) 132.0] 133.2} 134.3) 135.2) 136.3 8 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........sscssesesesceseseeeeerees 127.0) 128.3] 129.3} 130.0} 131.3} 132.5} 133.6] 134.4) 135.5 8) 3.2 
White-collar occupations -| 130.0} 131.4) 132.3) 132.9} 135.0} 136.3} 137.4; 138.2) 139.4 9| 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............cceseseseeeeseseeeeeees 128.9) 130.0) 130.9} 131.6] 133.3} 134.6) 135.7| 136.4) 137.8) 1.0 3.4 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........secsssesersescssssecssretesreresesersed 126.0) 127.3) 128.4) 129.2} 130.1} 131.3 132.3| 133.3] 134.3 8 3.2 
Construction.........-0000+ «| 122.0} 123.6) 124.7) 124.9) 126.0) 128.1) 128.5) 129.3) 130.7 | 3.7 
MANULECHUPING: nnrsecctenassezeaccorsvss «| 129.1) 130.3) 131.3] 132.2} 133.7} 134.6] 136.0/ 136.8} 137.9) 8 3.1 
White-collar occupations............. .{ 130.6} 131.9} 132.8} 133.6] 135.6] 136.8; 138.3} 139.0) 140.1} 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 129.3) 130.5) 131.3] 132.2) 133.8] 135.0} 136.3) 1937.1 138.3) 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations........ «| 12810} 1282) 980.2) 812) 128) tesa 134.3} 135.3} 136.3 of 3.0 
DUTEDISS vescsnsserscsvecrsse wi —- 129.0 130.1 131.2 131.9 133.4 134.5 135.9 136.9 137.9 ef 3.4 
INCOM CUT AGS 56s ctsccsavdsnsovexcansursvaraasetsiietisssesvasastenvirecccasy 129.3} 130.6) 131.4) 132.6} 134.2) 134.9) 136.0) 136.8) 138.0) 9 2.8 
SSVICS LOGUE ites cecatadacaa ensdsassvsinavivisvacveudteiavedsniabannine 129.0} 130.1] 131.5} 133.1] 134.4] 135.6] 137.6] 138.4] 138.9 4 3.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAIONS.......:.sessseseessereserrseseseees 129.7} 130.9} 132.3) 133.9} 135.2} 136.2) 137.9} 138.5] 139.8] 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations.......... «f 180.1) 131.2) 132.6] 134.3) 135.7} 137.0} 139.2) 140.1 140.3| en 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations........ «| 181.5) 132.7] 134.2) 1385.9] 137.3) 138.4) 140.2! 140.7! 142.0 9 3.4 
Blue-collar Occupations... «| 1260) 127.2) 27:9) 1289) 1802) Tai 132.4) 132.9] 134.4 1.1 3.2 
Service occupations.........c.06 126.5} 127.5} 129.8} 131.0) 132.1 133.0; 134.2) 135.2) 136.7 uP 3.5 
Transportation and public utilities. 128.2| 128.8) 130.1 131.3} 132.1 132.8) 134.3) 135.1 135.4 2 2.5 
TFANSPOTtALION. ...cscscecsereseeeeeeees «| 126.5} 126.9; 128.5} 129.5} 130.1 130.4; 132.4) 132.9) 132.3 -5 APY 
PPS CA NS ais is ss exe csees caniensin nasi ed va Taaurneewsdaatvusvaieaarsy 130.1 130.9} 132.0) 133.5} 134.5) 135.7} 136.5) 1387.8} 139.2 1.0 3.5 
SOMUMUTI CAO NS vrcecsiasastytresineviacenniasacetseatateemsiertt 129.8} 130.6) 131.8} 134.0} 134.4) 135.8} 136.7) 138.0! 139.4 1.0 3.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. «| 180.4) 181.2} 132.2) 132.9] 134.7] 135.6} 136.3} 137.4] 138.9 V1 3.1 
WhOleSalS ANG Potall AGG sazscccsssrassacdedsvicscivancecaiivresevtn 128.5) 129.7} 130.9) 131.6} 133.3) 134.6] 136.6) 137.0) 137.7 5 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS........ccseccsessseeeseeeeeeseed 129.3} 131.1] 132.2) 133.2) 134.7} 135.6} 137.6) 138.2) 139.5 9 3.6 
Wholesale trade «| 181.4) 132.2) 133.0] 133.6} 136.2) 137.1} 189.38) 141.3} 140.7 -4 33 
Excluding sales OCCupationS...........ssscssseseseseeseeeseseeeed 131.8] 132.8} 133.9) 135.0) 136.5| 137.8] 139.6] 140.8] 141.9 8 4.0 
ROtall HAAG cvasisorcisvacisviencetevenntescartiteccemveontne 127.1; 128.5} 129.9) 130.6] 131.9] 133.3] 135.2] 134.8] 136.2 1.0 3.3 
FOOd StOreS.........sscessesesseees «| 124.8) 124.7) 126.7] 127.0] 129.0} 130.5} 181.7 
General merchandise stores. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
a 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
+ 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. a 124.5 125.3 126.4 130.6 132.6 134.8 138.1 139.8 137.2 -1.9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............scssescescsseseeseeesees 127.2 128.1 129.3 133.6 135.9 137.5 139.7 139.6 141.0 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 125.9 126.8 128.9 138.3 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 V2. 3.7 
INSU ANCE! fossa casecesavecssurasessanavstasacsaeceacdtu dececbeveccussscshy 127.9} 128.0) 128.7) 130.2} 133.1 134.8] 138.7) 138.5) 137.4 -.8 3.2 
Services col eh) 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 140.0 140.8 142.2 1.0 3.6 
BUSINGSS:SONVICOS .5 20 cs csscxevecsoscotetuiaivs.caecdhostseckioscrseesied 131.4 132.4 134.9 137.3 137.6 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4 9 5.7 
ealthiisenvices ssczssevsseecticecucss coc seateen-cecesviceseeascscnetadenae 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4 136.2 136.5 137.5 137.4 138.7 9 1.8 
Hospitals.............. 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2 133.6 134.7 135.8 136.5 137.6 8 3.0 
Educational services.. wef 134.5 134.8 137.8 138.4 139.1 139.6 142.8 143.5 143.9 3 3.5 
Colleges and universities.............csccccssesesseseceseseseseeees 134.6 135.0 137.8 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 143.6 144.1 3 3.6 
INOMManUfACtUunlng: <cxesteasksusssvexcecee Sepesiee--ch es ey Srcas- dees 128.2 129.3 130.7 132.1 133.4 134.7 136.5 137.4 137.9 4 3.4 
White-collar Workers scccvsceves-screzsuswisvesssovoosstocesveasosdevnont 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 135.5 136.8 138.9 139.8 140.1 2 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccccseeseseeseeeeeeeees 131.2 132.4 133.8 135.5 136.9 138.1 139.8 140.3 141.6 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations.......... we) 124.4 125.5 126.4 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.4 1.0 3.3 
SOMVICSOCCUPALONS hec-ecese-sxcrevsnsatcroncvcevivasseecesecnvecense 126.4} 127.4) 129.7) 130.9) 132.0) 132.9) 134.1 135.1 136.5 1.0 3.4 
State and local government WOrke?S............:.cccccceeseeeeees 131.4 131.5 133.6 134.4 135.1 135.4 137.6 138.5 139.0 4 29 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar: Workers. .ccccserecusuase-toncuve<pesncveccocndeozetecpavessantvate 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 135.0 135.2 137.6 138.5 138.9 3 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical.............ccscceseeeeseeees 131.9 132.0 134.4 135.1 135.5 135.6 137.9 138.7 138.9 ail 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............| 131.3) 131.7; 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6) 138.0) 139.3) 140.1 6 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... ren bevie 129.5 131.4 132.3 133.0 133.3 135.4 136.5 137.4 A 3.3 

Blue-Collar workerssc-cccssecccsrcas-vosstecveuseseorstecsssasuenasnectoepeapy 129.6] 129.8} 131.2) 132.3) 133.1 133.5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9 cif 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 
SONVICGSiN ccccacateestersssscsnet a= sersy-ceduecartenree ns weconpeneeeetneeey 132.1 132.2 134.7 135.3 135.7 135.9 138.4 139.2 139.5 2 2.8 
Services excluding SCHOOIS eee We ete ets ieee 131.2 131.6 133.3 134.4 135.4 135.5 137.8 138.2 139.0 6 27 
Health services............. mee NS2e 132.6] 133.9] 135.3) 136.3) 136.5) 138.7] 139.2] 139.7 4 2.5 
Hospitals.......... --| 181.9] 132.4) 133.7) 135.2] 136.3] 136.5} 138.6} 139.1 139.7 4 2.5 
Educational services. atl RY] 132.2 134.8 135.3 135.7 135.8 138.4 139.3 139.5 =| 2.8 
SCHOONS see ste acces nucont coueesestsacahesteasaevecnsthecaseectevexsaneee 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 135.8 136.0 138.5 139.5 139.6 | 2.8 
Elementary and SCCONALY............:sscesceeeeeeeserereeees 132.4 132.6 135.3 135.7 136.0 136.1 138.7 139.3 139.5 al 2.6 
Colleges and uUNniversitieS...........scscsesesceenerseeneens 131.5 131.4 133.6 134.6 135.2 135.5 137.7 139.6 139.6 0 3.3 
Public administration?......:..ccsscssssssossssssessessessssssssssnnsessssse 128.9 129.0 130.3 131.4 132.7 133.2 134.8 135.9 136.9 Uh 3.2 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
‘June 1989 = 100] 
1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
b = 4 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
i Mar. 1999 
5 T 
Private INDUSIY WOFKETS.........cccssecssseseesereeneesensersaseesssnenseses 139.4 140.1 140.8 141.8 142.6 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 0.4 2.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WHRG-CONGI WOIKOIS 5.00 0c: sesesasnesareoncmactenccasserscasscasivsssrntseass 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 a 2.2 
BiUC=CONAL WOLKEMS.....000ccsscccceseccsosssessonsarssasusevencevenaeascsnsesnd 137.2 138.0 138.8 139.0 139.1 140.4 141.0 141.6 142.2 4 2.2 
Workers, by industry division: : | 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING.......:...ssassssecsssnseserarcsncsarserenscarsorsessessessoses 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2) 144.3 8| 2.0 

Service-producing........ 138.5) 139.2! 139.8) 141.4) 142.7; 143.8) 144.9) 145.7) 146.1) 3 2.4 

Manufacturing..........0ce | 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7| 143.6) 6 1.3 

NOMMANUFACTUTING.......c0secccssccerssssnsecscsstsecsrcessacacoserserescered 145.0) 145.8) 146.3) 3 2.5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
rail 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | -Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1999 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UPHOM secccecaveuevthevasnusascasencsevastestectoexecesebeuteedaccccmsesRUeNeuetssecuNeainen 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 130.8 0.4 3.0 
GQQOS=DKOCUCIN Gs ceasascceacccnatecnncenssancuceseassvsescecsvnnetccaccssereet 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 2 3.1 
Service-producing | 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 oO 2.9 
IMBQUPACIUT ING craves .ccccsotecutereen vencsensveassveraccsnibevenvetiatesdereeTel 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 J 2.5 
INOMIMENUTACCONIN Gis sssccssnecctavectasvcastonctssveciyncdqtcecevevecusecacveeer 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 KS 3.1 

TOFINO ics ccccvisessapaceunmicvsetwrnansseuerrnnaisesacen ned soseeourmanarrercbiweins 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 5 3.0 
Goods-producing. 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3; 139.7) 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing... 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1| 4 3.2 
Manufacturing.......... .| 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4) 140.7 9 2.6 
INONMENUTA TUNING <<sssccscustveterarssevssecccrsctvesscuconevtvpevassseinrereay 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1; 140.0) 140.6 4) 3.2 

Workers, by region’ | 
132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5| % 3.3 
130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 ar 2 
133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9) 141.4 141.7) 2 2.5 
130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3) 2 3.8 
| 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Ar OAS........scsccssscasseresnsssserassensesesenersseserssnsessescreed 131.7) 132.8} 133.9} 135.1] 136.4] 137.5| 139.1] 139.8) 140.4| 4) 2.9 
OMIST. ANOS. Gre veesiassaninecsssasestoveosy suacvcheieeerescbandsdvwescgs soscnasaces 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4} 140.5) 8 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | | 

WMO sascaii sy ecs'valisysnvesusausizsecusuvenatuesdswstcurtucsvendidy cnvcrsiparevassnibinend 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4) 133.1 133.6) 4 3.1 
(GOGAS-PrOGUCM IG Sacsrceceneene densrnveececcssavarecedssucsbvecticarveseantars 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 5 3.4 
Service-producing ae eee 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1] 134.8] 135.4} 4 af 
MAMUTECTUNIAG siacescsvcosvoscs.decdenseveceecscasstvnnvecenwavensedsseouscsonenca 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0} 133.6 5 341 
INOMMENUTACTFING! cc.cccascatsercncscssssorepavactsasssscrestesesnessoruncesss 126.1 CR 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7) 0 3.2 

INNING esas treeecteeoe d 2 saca dos ovacerewencavsnaciisev ashy sencxorgeaecnedaansecastexennee 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7; 137.4) 138.3) 139.0} 5] 3.3 
Goods-producing. 128.9] 130.2} 131.2} 132.0) 133.6] 134.7; 135.7) 136.5| jist 1.0| 3.1 
Service-producing... 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8) 139.3) 4| 3.5 
Manufacturing.......... | 130.3) 131.7) 132.6} 133.5] 135.1] 136.2} 137.3] 138.2] 139.4} 9) 3.2 
NOnMAnuUtactirin Qicvescctrevereceveconssencecenexpencrscixncenyonsevneussnarai 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6) 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 

NOM BASE iaearcresvevanrdesacccervnrerdesscvondavxccunversucstrsbeyeoutntsxesscerKnad 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4; 137.1 5) 3.4 

SOuinees .cxscesatvanraestets 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5; 136.7) 137.9| 9| 2.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central) .........cccscccesessssseseesseereseed 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0} 138.9} 3.1 

WSS aearecaseyecccececerereoeensarcsctavavicrancinsadthivanisevaivanseurevenpecaminive 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2) -.1 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ | | 
Metropolitan areas 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3| 4 3.4 
Other areas 127.7 128.8 130.4 132.0 132.5 133.4; 134.7); 136.0 137.1| 8 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 | 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of'survey (in O00'S).............ssssscsssssessseesnane! 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31 163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): | 
Wthimedicall Care’i.vssisversaserseasties. cet ttecsaseoeesis 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865) 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WHE INSUPANCE: voce. s-scuse-scteteevarensecannastera 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...........c:ccccsssesseeeseeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
aU CH HtMOrcencnyctenceas ou -ceseeeveeranssccecsencener es 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a = 
Average minutes per day oe - 25 26 27 29 26 30) 29 al a 
Paid rest time..................5 . 75 76 73 72 ie 71 67 68 ie a 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Bald funeralileave-t.. vcr..terccccecatasssassncaccaviesteacsne! - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. 5 - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid NOW ayScctercscnunzosGosreecesexcyeorecnen cuceteeneses 99 99 99 99 96 97 92) 91 89 89 
AV@lage Gays Per Veal... .5.c0..escoesssessssessessersre 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave........ 20 24 23 25 24 22 21) 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. : - 3.8 3.6 HT 33 3.1 3.3) 3.4 3.3 35 
Pald Vacations. ccsciccicccccssreecethassrosenvevescevegutesss 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldisick/leaveieetr marten entree 62 67 67 70 69 68 67) 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. a - - - - 33 37 37 60 pl = 
Unpaid paternity leave...............ssccccscssseseescceenes - - - - 16 18 26 53 re ms 
Unpaid familyi@avelcccv.ns.ccscsaverecsocrexeccvecsavrvacne a | fa a 14 i bs! ai 84 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans..............cccseeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 
FHOMO NEAR CAO! co ve-vcccssarecsncsnens sneseceosewavenenss - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical exam........... - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: 
SON COVOAQO ie ncsccsennseescversenesssvcensceavearsseyucaesyeerend 26 ee fl 36 43 44 47 $1) 61 67 69 
Average monthly Contribution.............ccceseeeeeeee - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family COVELAGO erscecncpsetevccuieontcasssayssasccsuossseu 46 51 58 63 64 66 69) 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONENIY CONMDULION.....-...ssreeereerereres - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 | $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...............eeseeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
INGUTAnCe see eee = ee, ee IRA ore eee 69 72 74 72 78 71 71) 76 Te 74 
Survivor income benefitS...........ccccccsssesssereeseeeeed - - - 10 8 7 6| 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............c.cceseeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
SUN BNC DIOS scscane cisiccsxscssvxsartuuentonentn<ncrsauhesnond 40 43 47 48 42 45 40) 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
isUrance/Dlans meme mcttmetacnnenrccest sone a 54 51 51 49 46 43 45| 44 a i 
Participants in short-term disability plans ‘.............. 2 = = = = = =| a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........cccececeseeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................... 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 | 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.... = - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.............0608 an 53 52 54 57 55. 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54, 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45 48 48) 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BAITANGOMOMS reecawacenssvesvarsanceraccenesnencectantanekansines - - - 33 36 41 44, 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............::cssseeseeseeeeseeeesene es - - - 2 5 9 10, 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts °.. = = = 5 12 23 36 52) 38 32 
Premium conversion plans..... asnetiiocnensécaos coast 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 

2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
eee Oe EE Eee EEE 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope’ ofisurvey)(i/000'S).. ..ucwrcssceventessseneeweuvoneeds 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
H U . 
ga oi ulead lee 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid UNCItMOdeasrecvanecccasnceet: secnartaeseveatentcencnas 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time. Ar 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day..........ceccscssereeeeeeeeneeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Bald funeral leave ie. core-cqcrvestteonee:crnarteasednmssrses 47 50 50 51 56 63| 65) 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7| 3.7| 3.7 
Paid holidays............::0008 84 82 82 80 81| 74 75 73 
Average days per year’. a 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11:5 
PAldl DETSONGl LEAVE orc inccicsvesiacererenvansqiercyvineccnwes 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days Per Yeal...........eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeereuees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9) 2.9) 3.0 
Palo VaCatiOns <ocss<..2.cvereadereattanaecacseccceucunecacns 88 88 88 86 72 67) 67) 66 
Raldisickileave girts1.. crates cssisiestss: 47 53 50 50 97 95) 95) 94 
Unpalci leave Meee ee nearer eee yt oe reas 17 18 = = 57 51) 59) = 
Unpaid paternity leave. ee 8 a - - 30 33 44) - 
Unpaid familVleave:.ceccciessetissecsesdcesedseverconascxase - - 47 48 - - = 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans.............ccsseeeeeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 | 90) 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 
Home health care.. 79 80 - -| 76 82) 87| 84 
Extended care facilities. 83 84 - - 78 79) 84) 81 
Physical exam 26 28 - - 36 36 47| 55 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: | 
Seif coverage 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74} $25.53) $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage.......... 67 73 76 75 71) 65) 72| 71 
Average monthly contribution............00ccceceeeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59! $139.23} $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.............c0ceceeeed 64 64 61 62 85 88 89| 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
WSUTANCO 2s. cscssseerersseswienrns 78 76 79 77 67 67| 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1| 1 2 
Retiree protection available..................cccccseeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45| 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WNGUBGINCD NING oc sec exosseievicenrvixencctercvevesverceavieed 19 23 20 22 31 27 28) 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ISU ENCE PIANC: server enevncrerctenessivereassueviedddprecaraccrn 6 26 26 3 14 21) 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans Biers ra x! ad 29 =) aI =) = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90! 87! 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 if 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula ei 58 54 - 53 100)! 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18) 8 10) 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9) 9) 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATCENGEMINS recacercennrnnmccnccecevvdidevavivppnaratinticases 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits | 
Employees eligible for: | | 
Flexible benefits plans.........sssccerssssssssesessssssered 1 2 3 4 5} 5| 5) 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... 4 a fai 7 A = x 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not 


comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 


disability benefits at less than full pay. 


insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 


> Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure ] P 
1997 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Number of stoppages: | 
Beginning in period............ccesseseseees 29 34 1 3 1 0 4| 4 3 6 1 5 3 3 1 
In effect during period..........ccccccceseees 34 34 1 3 2 0 4 6 6 re 4 7 Fa 6 5 
Workers involved: | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 | 162.9 5:5 144.7 28.9 8.0 7A 3.8 1.4 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 8.0 10.8 2.1 0 6.1; 165.4] 163.1 145.9 42.6 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)... 4,497 5,116 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7) 1,542.9} 2,043.2 580.4 320.4 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 02 .00 .00 00 -00 .00| .05 07 .01 01 .01 


! Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in 


® = preliminary. 


and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


"'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eal Annual average 1998 | 1999 
eries a 
1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June [ July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
+ — oa —- — ——+ 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 3 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items. 160.5 163.0/ 162.5] 162.8] 163.0] 163.2| 163.4) 163.6) 164.0) 164.0} 163.9] 164.3) 164.5; 165.0} 166.2 


157.7 161.1 160.2| 160.7} 160.6) 160.9) 161.4! 161.5] 162.4) 162.5} 162.7} 163.9} 163.8) 163.7) 163.9 
157.3 160.7; 159.8} 160.3; 160.1 160.5} 161.0} 161.1 162.0} 162.1 162.3) 163.6] 163.3) 163.3) 163.4 
158.1 161.1 160.2} 160.7} 160.5] 160.8} 161.4| 161.2} 162.5} 162.5! 162.6] 164.3) 163.8) 163.4) 163.5 
177.6 181.1 180.2; 180.5) 181.6] 181.8} 182.7; 181.9) 182.2} 182.1 182.3) 184.2} 183.8; 183.5) 184.8 


Food and beverages 


Cereals and bakery products... 


Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS........esseseeceseees | 148.5 147.3) 146.3} 146.2| 146.3] 146.9] 148.2! 147.5} 148.0) 147.9] 147.3} 146.4) 147.0} 1468) 146.7 
Dairy and related products’ 145.5 150.8) 148.5} 148.1) 148.1] 148.2] 150.5| 152.9! 155.0) 155.9] 157.6} 161.2) 162.3) 161.5) 156.1 
Fruits and vegetables 187.5 198.2) 197.5} 203.9) 198.1| 198.2| 195.9] 193.5} 199.5] 198.8) 200.7} 208.6) 200.3) 199.9) 203.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials 133.4 133.0) 133.9] 132.9) 132.8] 132.3] 132.0) 132.2; 132.6) 132.7! 131.7| 133.5) 134.5) 134.5) 134.3 
Other foods at home 147.3 150.8] 149.6} 149.3] 150.4] 151.1] 152.1] 152.2) 152.7; 152.7; 152.4 153.0) 153.3) 152.9) 153.6 
Sugar and sweets....... ceed 147.8 150.2) 150.1) 149.5} 150.5} 149.9) 150.2} 150.8; 150.5! 149.6! 150.1) 151.7) 151.3) 151.0) 151.7 
Fats and oils 141.7 146.9! 140.7) 141.2] 143.3] 147.6] 149.7; 152.4) 156.8; 155.1; 151.9) 150.5) 150.9) 149.4) 149.0 
RST OOS He vs eoscscecececcu tacos a ttcaKitaematann eG 161.2 165.5 165.0| 164.7} 165.6) 165.9/ 166.9} 166.3) 166.0} 166.7; 166.9) 167.7| 168.2| 168.1 169.2 
Other miscellaneous foods 17. ..........c.:0--+-- - 102.6} 101.7} 101.4) 102.5} 102.6} 103.5} 103.6) 103.5) 104.8) 104.9) 104.1) 105.9) 104.9) 105.6 
Food away from NOME! .asessscsevevssvvvsssvseseesseeeeeee 157.0 161.1} 160.2} 160.6} 160.7) 161.1 161.5} 162.1) 162.3) 162.6) 163.0) 163.5) 163.8) 164.2) 164.5 
Other food away from Home ee - 101.6} 100.6} 100.6} 101.0; 101.6) 102.3} 102.7; 102.7; 103.3) 103.3! 103.5; 103.7; 103.7; 104.0 
Alcoholic beverages..... om 162.8 165.7| 165.2; 165.2; 165.5} 165.6] 165.7) 166.3) 166.6) 166.8 167.2| 167.6] 1686) 168.4, 168.8 


Housing 156.8 160.4 159.5) 159.7) 160.6} 161.2} 161.5) 161.5) 131.4) 161.3) 161.3) 161.8; 162.3) 162.8; 163.0 


Shelter 176.3| 182.1] 181.0 181.2; 181.8| 182.6, 183.3| 183.4) 1863.9] 184.0| 184.0, 184.7/ 1855) 186.3| 186.6 
Rent of primary residence... 1667/1721] 1707| 171.4] 171.7] 1722] 1728] 1734) 173.9) 1745| 1749] 175.3, 175.6, 176.0| 176.4 
Lodging civey Wronn Rome pcosicniscoetnries -| 109.0] 110.2) 108.7} 109.6) 111.7; 1129) 109.8] 109.5, 106.3) 1038, 107.1] 1105) 1145) 114.6 
Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence’) 181.9] 187.8, 186.4; 186.8] 187.4|  188.0/ 188.5| 189.2| 189.8, 190.3] 190.7| 191.0, 191.3, 191.5| 191.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance”... -| 99.8 100.4} 99.6 99.1] 993] 99.2) 992| 997, 999 999] 997) 100.1) 1002) 1003 
pak nis se mele al 130.8, 128.5] 127.0 127.9] 131.2| 131.3] 1306| 130.0, 127.1] 1265) 126.6, 126.2) 126.0, 1259) 1257 


117.9 113.7) 112.3) 113.2) 116.8) 116.8) 115.9] 115.2; 112.0) 111.4; 111.4; 110.9) 110.6) 110.5) 110.2 
99.8 90.0 92.8 91.8 89.5 87.8 86.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.1) 86.6 86.2 86.2 87.7 


Fuel oil and other fuels. 


Gas (piped) and electricity...... a 125.1 121.2} 119.4) 120.5) 124.7) 124.9} 124.0} 123.3) 119.6] 1189) 1189) 118.3) 118.0) 117.9) 117.5 
Household furnishings and operations.. es 125.4 126.6] 127.0} 126.6) 126.7) 127.2; 126.8); 126.5) 126.6) 126.6) 126.6) 126.8) 126.7; 126.7) 127.2 
Pe oy oe 1iej! creneceo a atari revert Perera ip Tr Pree cen PEReC Pree 132.9 133.0} 135.8) 135.3) 132.5) 129.6} 131.6) 133.6} 135.6) 135.0) 130.7| 127.9) 129.7; 132.7] 135.2 


130.1 131.8} 133.4) 133.5} 131.0) 129.4) 130.6} 131.1 134.1] 134.1) 130.3} 128.1) 129.9) 131.4) 133.5 
126.1 126.0/ 130.9] 129.7) 125.8] 120.6} 123.8] 127.8] 128.8} 127.5) 122.4) 117.7; 120.6] 126.3) 1287 
129.0 126.1 126.6] 126.9] 124.7} 122.0] 124.4) 124.9! 130.2! 131.3) 129.6 130.0} 126.4) 125.6) 128.2 
127.6 128.0| 127.9] 128.3) 128.2| 127.0| 127.7| 128.6| 190.3) 190.4] 4127.5| 125.6, 124.8; 126.4) 129.2 


Transportation 144.3] 141.6] 141.5] 142.0] 141.7] 141.8] 141.2) 140.7] 141.3] 141.5] 140.7, 140.4) 139.8] 1406| 144.3 
Private transportation 141.0] 137.9] 137.7; 198.4 138.2) 198.0] 137.4] 197.0/ 137.7] 138.0! 137.2| 136.7) 135.9] 196.4] 140.1 
Newiandtcediictor vehiclsscae ee 100.5] 100.1] 100.1) 99.9] 99.7; 99.9| 99.9] 99.8/ 100.1) 1007) 100.9) 1006) 999 996) 997 
EW VEnIC eS ser cis eraranontsanies 144.3] 143.4) 144.3] 143.3] 142.6 142.7) 142.8| 142.3| 142.5) 143.5) 144.1) 144.4, 143.8] 143.4] 143.3 


Used cars and trucks’ 151.1] 150.6] 148.2} 150.0] 150.9] 151.3] 151.1] 151.9) 153.0] 154.0; 1531! 150.6) 1483| 147.4] 1483 


Motor fuel 106.2 92.2 91.7 94.7 94.8 93.7 91.6 90.0) 90.8 89.7) 86.2! 85.0 83.6 86.3; 100.9 
Gasoline (all tyPp@S).......ccsccccsesesesrssseeeeeeneneneed 105.8 91.6 91.1 94.2 94.3 93.2 91.1 89.5 90.3 89.2 | 85.7 84.5 83.1 85.8; 100.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..........0000 101.9 101.1 100.5} 100.6) 101.0} 101.1 101.2; 101.2} 101.4) 101.4) 101.2} 101.2} 100.9} 100.1 100.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 162.7 167.1 165.7; 165.9] 166.5] 166.8] 167.3; 168.3; 169.0; 169.5) 169.6) 169.8; 170.4) 170.6) 170.9 
PUDNG TENGDOSAUON 1 <scsrerssessvoscreseciessrsnareanssips0s 186.7 190.3] 193.4) 190.4) 188.2} 192.0] 192.2) 190.2; 189.9] 187.4) 1884) 190.4) 193.1 198.8) 201.4 
WMOCICEN CNG civisscrarertencusacccdnsoncdeaderinspxesdccaunvehcncssss 234.6 242.1} 240.7) 241.4) 242.0) 242.7) 243.5) 243.9 244.3) 244.7) 245.2) 246.6) 247.7) 248.3) 249.1 


Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services.. 
Professional services.... 
Hospital and related services.. 


215.3 221.8} 220.2) 221.5) 222.1) 222.2) 223.1) 224.0) 224.2) 224.5) 225.6] 225.9) 226.8! 227.7) 2293 
239.1 246.8) 245.4) 245.9} 246.5| 247.4) 248.2 248.4) 249.0} 249.3/ 249.6) 251.3} 252.6] 253.1] 253.5 
215.4 222.2) 221.1) 221.7) 222.5) 222.8} 223.3; 223.7| 224.2) 224.4) 224.6) 225.8 226.8) 227.4; 228.2 
278.4 287.5| 285.6] 285.6; 285.8) 288.2; 289.5) 289.2) 290.2; 290.8) 291.4) 294.4) 296.2| 2966] 2963 
99.6 101.1 101.1 101.0; 101.2) 101.1 101.3) 101.3) 101.1 101.3} 101.2; 101.7) 101.8) 101.8; 102.0 
99.4 101.1 101.4) 101.2} 101.2) 101.1 101.2; 101.4) 101.1 100.8; 100.7; 101.4 101.6} 101.2] 101.0 
98.4 100.3 99.9} 100.1 100.1; 100.0} 100.1 100.9} 101.0) 101.0) 100.7) 100.9) 100.9; 100.8; 100.7 


Education and communication” 


Education” saad PAUccababbasvorTEREGUR vaceas 7 97.3 102.1 100.7 100.9 100.8 101.0 102.6 104.3 104.5 104.6 104.7 405.0| 105.3 105.4 105.5 
Educational books and supplies 238.4 250.8 248.8 248.9 248.6 249.0 249.1 253.7 257.0 257.1 257.3 258.4 261.3 261.4 261.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 280.4 294.2) 290.0} 290.5} 290.4) 291.1] 295.8} 300.9) 301.2) 301.4) 301.7) 302.4) 303.3/ 303.5| 303.8 

COTATURIGANOR iti cicsernvverrsectessecerscessccevrsageece 100.3 98.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 
Information and information processing’ mae 100.4 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.0 97.7 97.7 97.6 97.6 96.9 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 

Telephone services .cccecccscssessssssosssesssssee - 100.7} 100.5) 101.1) 101.4) 101.5) 100.4! 100.7; 100.7) 101.1 100.3} 100.7} 100.4; 100.2} 100.0 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services’”............... 50.1 39.9 42.8 41.5 40.6 39.1 37.6 36.7 36.1 35.3 34.8 33.8 33.3 32.4 32.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment! 2 - 78.2 86.6 82.7 80.0 75.2 7141 68.5 67.5 65.6 64.2 61.4 59.7 57.6 56.8 


Other goods and services...... 
Tobacco and smoking products. 


224.8 237.7| 234.7) 236.7| 236.4) 237.8} 238.0 240.4| 241.3] 240.5} 250.3; 255.41 255.0| 253.3] 256.1 
243.7 274.8} 263.5] 270.0| 266.9] 273.2) 273.7] 283.5; 284.9) 281.3) 331.2! 354.2} 348.7| 335.9! 349.9 
POrSdiialiGars veckacieseczee eee 152.7 156.7; 155.9) 156.6) 156.8} 157.0} 157.1] 157.5) 158.1| 158.0} 158.3) 1589) 159.4] 160.0/ 160.2 
Personal care products’. 144.2 148.3) 147.3} 149.3) 149.2| 149.1] 148.5) 149.1] 149.4, 148.8] 148.7| 149.9] 149.8] 150.8! 150.9 
Personal care services... 162.4 166.0) 165.2) 165.4) 165.3] 166.1| 166.6) 167.1] 167.5] 167.6] 168.3] 168.8) 169.3) 169.9] 170.3 
Miscellaneous personal services 226.1 234.7| 233.5) 234.0} 234.7] 235.1) 235.7| 236.2| 236.9] 237.2| 237.8] 238.9] 2406] 241.1; 241 4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Series T + 
1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Commodity and service group: | 7 il 
COMOROS cceescety csiscnscesenctesccsasstndtencaeccasuaree 141.8 141.9 142.0 142.3 141.8 141.6 141.7 141.8 142.6 142.5 142.2 142.5 142.2 142.6 144.6 
Food and beverages UT EY, 161.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 160.9; 161.4 161.5 162.4 162.5 162.7 163.9 163.8 163.7 163.9 
Commodities less food and beverages.... 132.2 130.5 131.0 131.3 130.6 130.1 130.0 130.2 130.8 130.6 130.2 129.9 129.6 130.2 133.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 134.6 132.6) 133.0} 134.0] 133.0} 131.8] 131.9) 132.6) 133.6] 132.9) 132.1 131.8; 131.9) 133.2) 138.6 
Apparel 2c. Beit ncisvvatebaosbvasthotiocivssensntseal 132.9 133.0 135.8 135.3 132.5 129.6 131.6 133.6 135.6 135.0 130.7 127.9 129.7 132.7 135.2 
140.6 137.4 136.6 138.4 138.2 138.0 137.1 137.1 137.6 136.8 137.8 138.8 138.0 138.5 145.7 
128.7 127.6) 128.1 127.6} 127.4) 127.5) 127.2} 126.8) 126.9} 127.4) 127.4) 127.1 126.4; 126.0; 126.1 
179.4 184.2 183.2 183.4 184.2 184.9 185.3 185.5 185.5 185.6 185.7 186.3 186.9 187.6 187.8 
Rent of shelter’... 183.4 189.6 188.4 188.6 189.3 190.1 190.8 191.0 191.5 191.5} 191.5 192.3 193.1; 193.9 194.3 
Transporatation servi 185.0 187.9 188.3 187.8 187.1 187.8 187.8 187.3 188.2 188.3 188.4 188.8 189.3 190.7 191.0 
Other services 209.6 216.9} 215.6; 216.1 216.6] 216.9) 217.6) 219.0) 219.0} 219.5} 219.5} 220.5) 221.1 221.3) 221.7 
Special indexes: 
161.1 163.4 163.0 163.3 163.5 163.6 163.9 164.1 164.4 164.3 164.2 164.5 164.7 165.3 166.7 
155.9 157.2 156.9 187.3 157.3 157.3 157.4 157.6 157.9 157.9 157.8 158.1 158.1 158.5 159.9 
All items less medical care.... 156.3 158.6 158.1 158.4 158.6 158.7 159.0 159.2 159.5 159.5 159.4 159.8 160.0 160.5 161.6 
Commodities less food....... 133.4 132.0 132.4 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4 131.6 132.3 132.1 131.7 131.4 131.1 131.7 134.6 
Nondurables less food....... 136.3 134.6 135.0 135.9 134.9 133.8 133.9 134.6 135.6 135.0 134.2 133.9 134.0 135.3 140.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 141.8 139.2 138.4 140.1 139.9 139.7 138.9 138.9 139.5 138.8 139.7 140.7 140.0 140.5 147.0 
Nondurables 146.4 146.9 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4 146.8 147.1 148.1 147.8 147.5 147.9 147.9 148.5 151.4 
188.1 191.8 190.8 191.1 192.1| 192.6 192.7 193.0 192.6 192.7 192.8 193.3 193.8 194.2 194.5 
173.9 178.4 177.4 177.6 178.4 179.0 179.5 179.6 179.7 179.7 179.8 180.3 180.9 181.5 181.8 
111.5 102.9 101.9 103.8 105.7 105.2 103.8 102.7 101.3 100.5 98.9 98.1 97.3 98.4 105.0 
All items less energy...... 167.1 170.9 170.4 170.5 170.5 170.8 171.2 171.6 172.2 172.3 172.3 172.9 173.2 173.7, 174.2 
All items less food and energy... 169.5 173.4 173.0 173.1 173.0 173.3 173.8 174.2 174.7 174.8 174.8 175.3 175.7 176.2 176.8 
Commodities less food and energy. 142.3 143.2 143.8 143.6 142.8 142.4 142.7 143.2 143.8 143.8) 143.9 143.7 143.7 143.9 144.9 
Energy commodities..... 105.7 92.1 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 89.6 86.3 85.2 83.9 86.4 99.9 
Services l€SS ONCIGY........eeeceseseeeseeeeeeeesseseel 185.0 190.6 189.7 189.8 190.3 190.9 191.5 191.8 192.3 192.4 192.5 193.2 194.0 194.7 195.0 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
Pa MATE rors ares ask daen eRe rvigrcotcaeenshaantssvnasunonesesna? fara 157.6 159.7 159.1 159.5 159.7 159.8 160.0 160.2 160.6 160.7 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.4 162.7 
157.2 160.4 159.5 159.9 159.9 160.2; 160.7 160.8 161.6 161.7 161.9 163.1 163.0 162.9 163.0 
156.8 160.0 159.1 159.6 159.5 159.8 160.4 160.4 161.3 161.4 161.5 162.8 162.6 162.6 162.6 
Food at home..... 157.2 160.0 159.1; 159.6} 159.4) 159.7} 160.4 160.2) 161.3) 161.3) 161.3/ 163.1) 162.6] 162.3] 162.2 
Cereals and bakery products... 177.3 180.9| 179.9| 180.3] 181.4) 181.6] 182.5) 181.8; 181.9) 181.9; 182.0/ 184.0 183.5) 183.2] 184.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs..... 148.2} 147.0] 146.0 145.8] 145.9] 146.6] 147.9] 147.1] 147.5) 147.6] 146.9] 146.0) 146.7| 146.4) 146.3 
Dairy and related products’ 145.2 150.4 148.2| 147.8] 147.7| 147.8} 150.1) 152.6) 154.6] 155.5} 157.4) 161.1; 162.2} 161.5} 155.7 
Fruits and vegetables 186.6 197.0 196.3} 202.8 197.1 197.3 194.9 192.5 198.4 197.6 199.0} 207.3 199.3 198.7; 201.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials 132.3 131.8 132.7 131.6 131.6 131.2 130.7 130.9} 131.3 131.4 130.4 132.5 133.4 133.6 133.2 
Other foods at home 146.8 150.2} 148.9] 148.7/ 149.8] 150.5) 151.5} 151.7} 151.9] 152.0] 151.7| 152.4) 152.6] 152.3) 153.0 
Sugar and sweets. 147.7; 150.1} 150.0| 149.4] 150.5 149.9] 150.3] 150.6] 150.2} 149.5} 150.0| 151.8) 151.3] 151.1] 151.7 
Fats and oils 141.4 146.5] 140.4) 141.1] 143.1) 147.3) 149.3] 151.9] 156.1} 154.4] 151.2} 150.1] 150.6) 148.9] 148.6 
Other foods 161.1 165.4 165.0 164.6} 165.5 165.9 166.8 166.3 165.7 166.6 166.7 167.7 168.1 168.0 169.0 
Other miscellaneous foods" -| 102.6; 101.7} 101.5} 102.5] 102.8) 103.5) 103.7/ 103.3} 104.9) 104.9) 104.2! 105.9] 105.0) 105.2 
Food away from home’ 157.0 161.1] 160.2} 160.6) 160.8] 161.1; 161.4) 162.0] 162.3) 162.6} 163.0/ 163.5} 163.8] 164.1| 164.4 
Other food away from home" -| 101.6} 100.6] 100.6} 101.0} 101.5} 102.2) 102.8] 102.8) 103.4) 103.4) 103.6] 103.7} 103.8] 104.1 
Alcoholic beverages 162.1] 164.6] 164.2] 164.1) 164.3) 164.5 164.6 165.1] 165.4/ 165.7| 166.2) 166.5) 167.6| 167.3) 167.8 
Housing 153.4 156.7 155.8 156.1 157.0 157.6 157.7 157.8 157.6 ISF-7: 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.8 159.1 
171.2 176.6 175.5 175.7 176.4 177.0 177.6 177.9 178.4 178.6) 178.8 179.3 179.9 180.5 180.8 
166.3 171.7 170.3 170.8 171.3 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.5 174.1 174.6 174.9 175.3 175.6 176.0 
Lodging away from home i oathateh Se emis te - 109.0 110.3 108.6 110.0 111.9 112.8 109.8 109.7 106.6 104.0 107.1 110.3 114.2 114.5 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence? 165.8 a Vege 169.9 170.2 170.8 171.2 171.8 172.4 172.9 173.4 173.7) 173.9 174.2 174.5 174.8 
Tenants' and household insurance’ 2 - 100.0 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4 100.0 100.3 100.3 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.6 
Fuels and utilities 130.5 128.4 126.9 127.9 131.3 131.5 130.6 130.0 126.9 126.4 126.4 126.0 125.8 125.8 125.5 
FuGiSierccrecsccecerss 117.3 113.3 111.8 112.9 116.5 116.6) 115.6 114.9 111.6 110.9) 110.9) 110.4 110.2 110.0 109.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 99.6 90.3 93.1 92.0 90.0 88.2 87.0 86.2 86.9 87.4 86.6) 87.1 86.8 85.8 88.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 124.6 120.8 118.9 120.2 124.5 124.6 123.6} 122.9 119.1 118.3 118.4 117.7 117.5 117.3 116.9 
Household furnishings and operations 123.9 125.0 125.6 125.2 125.2 125.6 125.2) 124.9 124.9} 1248) 124.8 125.0 124.8 124.9) 125.2 
PRN OE sascasisisdcxcnascisxansandsncavens 132.1 131.6 134.0 133.7 131.0 128.2 129.9 132.0 134.3 134.0 129.8 127.1 128.5 131.1 133.7 
Men's and boys' apparel... 129.9 131.4 132.9 133.1 130.7 129.1 129.9) 130.7 134.1 134.0} 130.2 128.1 129.9) 131.6 133.6 
Women's and girls! apparel........:ssssesssssesesssees 124.9) 123.9| 1283) 127.4) 123.4) 1186) 121.3, 125.5) 126.9) 1259) 121.0 116.4) 118.8) 123.9) 126.5 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel! 130.1 126.7 126.9 127.4 125.4 122.7| 125.0 125.8 131 0) 132.7 130.9) 130.8 127.2| 126.5) 129.3 
Footwear....... ve 128.5 128.7 128.4 129.0 128.8 127.4 128.4 129.3 130.9) 130.9} 128.2 126.1 125.4; 126.8; 129.5 
TPANSPOFMALION......cs.senseserersversercrersnecesacsecssosnsnnecensnd 143.6 140.5 140.3 141.1 140.9 140.8) 140.2) 139.6 140.4) 140.6 139.6) 139.1) 138.3) 139.1 142.9 
Private transportation... 141.3 138.0 137.7 138.6 138.5 138.2 137.6 137.1 137.9 138.2) 137.1 | 136.5 135.6) 136.2 140.1 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.7 100.3! 100.1! 100.1; 100.0] 1002! 100.2} 100.1; 100.4 101.1; 101.1) 100.6) 99.9) 995) 99,7 
New vehicles 145.5 144.6 145.5 144.5) Me 143.9 144.0 143.41 143.6) 144.7) 145.3) 145.5} 145.0) 144.5) 144.5 
(Sed Card Bnd TICKS secsccccchicosccessstevicosveiseses: 152.6 152.0 149.5 151.3 152.3 152.7 152.4| 153.2} 154.2) 155.2| 154.3) 151.8) 149.6) 148.7| 149.6} 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Seri Annual average 1998 i 2 1999 
eries 
1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. 
Motor fuel 106.2) 92.2 91.9 95.0 95.0| -93.9 91.7 90.1 90.9 89.7 86.0 85.0 83.5 86.4; 100.8 


105.8 91.7 91.3 94.5 94.5 93.4 91.2 89.6 90.4 89.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9} 100.3 
101.0 100.5 99.9 99.9] 100.3! 100.5 100.5) 100.5 100.7) 100.7; 100.5) 100.6; 100.5 99.8 99.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 163.7 168.2) 166.8) 167.0) 167.6] 168.0) 168.4) 169.4; 170.3] 170.8} 170.9) 171.2! 171.8) 172.0 172.3 
Public transportation 184.2 187.1 190.1 187.4, 185.5) 188.7/ 188.9} 186.5) 186.3) 184.2) 185.1 186.8} 189.1 194.1 196.4 
Medical cares: cstv cerccrn.cvascceccmestrrenccccaceresrerccverreal 234.0 241.4] 239.9| 240.6! 241.4, 242.1| 242.8] 243.2) 243.7| 244.0) 244.4| 245.8) 246.9) 247.5) 248.2 
Medical care COMMOMItICS.........secececceeseserenceree 212.6 218.6 217.0) 218.3} 218.9} 219.1) 219.9) 220.8) 220.8) 221.1 222.1; 222.41 223.2} 223.9) 225.7 
Medical care services. 238.8 246.6] 245.1| 245.6| 246.4) 247.2) 248.0) 248.2! 248.8) 249.1 249.4} 251.0) 252.3) 252.8; 253.3 
Professional services gis 216.7 223.7| 222.5 223.2| 224.1) 224.4) 224.8) 225.3] 225.8) 225.9) 226.2) 227.3) 2283) 228.9) 229.7 
Hospital and related Services... 274.7 283.6| 281.7/ 281.7) 282.0/ 284.3) 285.6) 285.3) 286.4 286.9) 287.4 290.4) 292.4) 292.8; 292.3 

- 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 101.0} 100.9) 101.1 101.0; 100.8 100.8) 100.8} 101.2) 101.3) 101.3) 101.4 
- 101.1 101.4) 101.1 101.1 101.0} 101.1 101.3} 101.0} 100.8} 100.7) 101.3; 101.4) 101.0 100.8 
- 100.4} 100.1 100.3) 100.3} 100.2} 100.3) 101.1 101.1 101.2! 100.9) 101.2) 101.2) 101.0) 100.9 
- 102.1 100.7) 100.9} 100.9; 101.1 102.6) 104.3) 104.5 104.6 | 104.7; 105.1 105.5; 105.6) 105.7 
240.4 253.1 251.2| 251.3] 250.9] 251.3] 251.3) 255.9} 259.4) 259.5) 259.7; 260.8 263.9| 264.0! 263.9 


Gasoline (all types)...... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..... 


Recreation” RPS Ot eRe COCA ET 
Video and audio" 
Education and communication” 


Eduicationieercnsscareucacin 
Educational books and supplies. 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 274.6) 288.5] 284.4] 284.9) 284.7] 285.3] 289.9 294.9] 295.2| 295.4, 295.8, 296.6| 297.8) 298.0) 298.3 
Communicatlonte r = 99.11 99.5] 99.7; 99.8/ 99.6/ 98.4] 985| 984) 985| 97.8 981) 97.7| 97.4| 97.0 
Information and information processing"... z 99.0] 99.5] 99.7| 99.8] 99.5] 98.3| 984) 98.3 984) 97.7) 97.8 97.4) 97.1) 96.7 
Tolophonecervicas: semen -| 100.7} 100.5] 101.2} 101.4| 101.5) 1005) 1008 1008 101.2) 100.4) 100.8) 100.5) 100.4) 100.0 


Information and information processing | | | 
other than teleohone services'............... 51.1 41.2 44.1 42.6 41.8 40.2 38.9 38.2) 37.4 36.6) 36.0 a0 34.4 33.5 33.0 
Personal computers and peripheral } | 
equipment" - 77.9 86.0 81.9 79.5 74.4 71.2 69.0 67.5 65.3| 64.0 | 59.3 56.9 55.9 

Other goods and services....... 221.6 236.1} 232.3| 234.8) 234.0) 236.0) 236.2) 239.4 240.4) 239.2} 252.6 259.2, 258.3] 255.6} 259.5 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 243.3 274.8) 263.6) 270.1; 266.8| 273.4) 273.7; 283.7, 285.2) 281 | 332.0, 354.5) 348.9) 336.0) 350.5 


+ | | 
152.6 156.8] 155.9] 156.7) 156.8] 157.0, 157.2) 157.7) 158.3| 158.1) 158.3 159.1 159.6) 160.3) 160.4 


1 
Personal care 


Personal care products’... 145.1 149.3) 148.4) 150.5} 150.3) 150.1 149.6} 150.1 150.4 149.8) 149.6} 150.7) 150.8) 151.6) 151.7 
Personal care services’... 162.5 166.3} 165.5) 165.7; 165.6; 166.4| 167.0; 167.4; 167.8; 168.0, 168.6 | 169.1 169.6 170.2 170.6 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS............0+000 225.2 234.0] 232.5] 233.0) 233.6] 233.9] 234.9] 236.0) 236.6) 236.9| 237.4! 239.1) 240.8) 241.4) 241.7 
Commodity and service group: | | 
Commodities. 141.8 141.8) 141.6) 142.1 141.7; 141.5} 141.5} 141.7] 142.4) 142.4) 142.3) 142.5] 142.2) 142.5) 144.7 


Food and beverages........... 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 


157.2 160.4 159.5] 159.9} 159.9} 160.2| 160.7; 160.8) 161.6) 161.7; 161.9) 163.1 163.0; 162.9) 163.0 
132.4 130.6} 130.9} 131.4) 130.7! 130.3) 130.0) 130.3) 131.0 130.9) 130.6; 130.4) 129.9) 130.3; 133.6 
134.5 132.1 132.3} 133.6; 132.5) 131.4; 131.3) 132.1 133.2} 132.5) 132.1] 132.0) 131.8) 133.1 139.1 


PRIA ics sx ots teercnssanmnraasen sa siavainchshn acid 132.1 131.6 134.0 133.7 131.0 128.2 129.9 132.0 134.3 134.0) 129.8) 127.1 128.5 131.1 133.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | | 

BUC ADDAIG) iieecevnrsuevovesvarressarscracvenaieesevov asst 140.4 137.0 136.0 138.2 137.8 137.7 136.6 136.6; 137.3 136.3; 137.9 139.2 138.2 138.7 146.7 

Durables...... Sty 128.4 127.3 127.6 127.3 127.2 127.3 127.0 126.7 126.9 127.4) 127.4) 126.9 126.1 125.7 125.8 


176.5 181.0) 179.9} 180.3) 181.1 181.6] 181.9) 182.2) 182.3) 182.4) 182.5) 183.0) 183.5) 184.0} 184.2 


Rent of shelter” 164.7 170.1 169.0} 169.2) 169.8) 170.4) 171.0} 171.3; 171.8 172.0) 172.2| 172.7| 173.2} 173.8) 174.1 
Transporatation services... 182.6 185.4) 185.7} 185.4) 184.9] 185.2) 185.1 184.7; 185.8; 186.1/ 186.1, 186.4 186.8) 187.8] 187.9 
NTT SOIVICOS sas ai tua rcnicsenaintecnv sn desededsvapaasuansiA 206.4 213.7; 212.4| 213.0} 213.4) 213.7/ 214.3} 215.7) 215.7} 216.2] 216.1) 217.1] 217.7] 217.8) 2181 


Special indexes: | | 


| | | 

All items less food 157.6 159.5} 159.0) 159.4) 159.6; 159.7; 159.8; 160.0; 160.4) 160.4; 160.4 160.5) 160.6; 161.1 162.6 
All items less shelter....... 154.0 155.0} 154.6) 155.1 155.1 155.0} 155.1) 155.8) 155.7} 155.7) 155.6) 155.9) 155.8) 156.1 157.7 
All items less medical care 154.0 155.8; 155.3} 155.7; 155.9} 156.0) 156.1 156.3} 156.8) 156.8} 156.8; 157.1; 157.1 157.5} 158.8 
Commodities less food... 133.6 132.0} 192.2) 182.7] 132.1 131.5} 131.4) 131.7} 182.4) 192.2) 132.0) 131.8) 131.3) 131.8) 135.0 
Nondurables less food.............- 136.2 134.1] 134.2! 135.5} 134.4) 133.4| 133.3) 134.0) 135.2) 134.5) 134.1; 134.1) 134.0) 135.1; 140.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 141.6 138.7} 137.8} 139.7) 139.4; 139.3] 138.3) 138.4) 139.0! 138.2) 139.7) 140.9) 140.0! 140.5) 147.9 
Nondurables 146.2 146.5} 146.2) 147.1 146.5) 146.1 146.3} 146.7) 147.7) 147.4) 147.3) 147.8] 147.7| 148.3) 151.4 
Services less rent of shelter? ee eee el 167.6 170.7 169.8 170.2 ta 171.5 171.5 171.8 171.3 171.4 VFA 171.9 172.3 172.6 172.7 
Services less medical care services. 171.2 175.4 174.4 174.7 175.5 176.0 176.3 176.6 176.6 176.8 176.9 177.3 177.8 178.2 178.4 
IB 102.1 101.1 103.2 105.0 104.5 102.9 101.8 100.5 99.6 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5 104.5 
All items less energy....... 164.1 167.6 167.1 167.3 167.2 167.4 167.8 168.3 168.9 169.1 169.3) 169.8; 170.0 170.2 170.7 

All items less food and @N@Pgy.....c.cecceserereeed 166.0 169.6; 169.1 169.3} 169.2} 169.4) 169.8} 170.3] 170.9) 171.1) 171.3! 171.6} 171.9] 172.2] 172.9 
Commodities less food and energy.. 141.9 142.7) 143.1 143.1 142.3} 142.0) 142.2} 142.8) 143.5) 143.6) 144.1 144.0/ 143.7) 143.7) 144.8 

Energy commodities.. 105.9 92.3 92.1 95.0 94.8 93.7 91.5 90.0 90.8 89.7 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6} 100.2 
Services less energy... 182.2 187.7| 186.7} 186.9} 187.3} 187.9} 188.4) 188.8) 189.3} 189.6 189.7; 190.3} 190.9] 191.5) 191.8 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. ; 
NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
ule’ | Mar | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. Mar. | Apr. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
URS UCI AVOKEGG: ii oven ae sce saencansacconnacnesccscoa teusesvase M 162.2; 162.5} 163.9} 164.3) 164.5) 165.0} 166.2) 158.7 150.1| 160.7} 161.0} 161.1} 161.4) 162.7 
Region and area size” | 

Northeast urban M 169.3} 169.5; 171.2) 171.4) 171.6) 171.9 172.8 166.0; 166.3; 168.2} 168.4) 168.3} 168.5] 169.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 170.2} 170.2} 172.2} 172.5) 172.4) 172.8; 173.6) 165.8] 166.0/ 168.2! 168.5) 168.1; 168.3] 169.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..... ccc ccccccsssseccccccseseeceeces M 101.7| 102.1) 102.5] 102.6} 103.0} 103.2) 103.9 101.3] 101.5] 102.3} 102.4] 102.6} 102.8] 103.5 
Midwest urban* M 158.4; 159.0) 159.8; 160.4) 160.5) 161.0 162.2) 154.4; 155.0) 156.0) 156.6) 156.5) 156.9) 158.2 
M 159.5} 160.1) 161.0} 161.6) 161.8) 162.4) 163.6) 154.7| 155.4) 156.5} 157.1) 157.2) 157.5} 158.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009....-ccccccccsssssesceceeeesssssessess M 101.6] 101.9] 102.3) 102.6} 102.6] 103.0] 103.7) 101.3] 101.7) 102.0} 102.3] 102.2} 102.6} 103.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................, M 152.9] 153.2} 155.0} 155.5} 155.6) 155.7} 156.4; 150.7) 150.9} 153.3) 153.6] 153.4] 153.4) 154.4 
SOUR AN 2s sececs arses ccescscarecercccecastthccccactesvsuvasceeratmeaessicies M 158.2; 158.5) 159.6) 159.9) 160.0! 160.6 161.5| 156.0; 156.4; 157.8] 157.9] 158.0} 158.4) 159.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cccccesesssesesssessessseseeess M 157.2| 157.6} 158.3} 158.9) 158.9] 159.7) 160.5| 154.7) 155.1] 156.0} 156.4) 156.4] 156.9] 157.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......cccccccsssssescsecsssseeeeen M 101.8] 102.0} 102.8] 102.9] 103.0] 103.3} 103.9] 101.3} 101.5] 102.5} 102.5) 102.6] 102.8] 103.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 158.4) 159.1; 160.4| 160.8; 160.9] 161.5) 162.6; 158.2) 159.1; 160.8) 161.1) 161.0) 161.5) 162.7 
West urban M 163.3) 163.6) 165.8) 166.4) 166.9) 167.3) 169.0) 159.4) 159.6} 161.8) 162.4) 162.7] 163.2) 164.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 163.8; 164.2) 166.5} 167.3) 167.8); 168.2} 170.0) 158.1; 158.5} 160.8) 161.6} 161.9} 162.3} 164.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°%....-ccccccccsccscscsssssesscessessees M 102.3] 102.2} 103.4] 103.6] 103.8} 104.1] 105.1) 102.1] 102.0] 103.3} 103.4] 103.6] 104.0} 105.0 

Size classes: 
M 146.6) 147.0) 148.4) 148.9) 149.0) 149.5) 150.5) 145.0) 145.4) 146.9) 147.4) 147.4] 147.7} 148.9 
M 101.8} 102.0) 102.7) 102.9) 103.0} 103.3) 104.1; 101.4) 101.6} 102.5) 102.6} 102.6) 102.9} 103.7 
M 158.1; 158.5} 160.2} 160.6| 160.7} 161.1] 162.1) 156.8] 157.3} 159.2) 159.6] 159.4] 159.8) 160.9 

Selected local areas® | 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI..........ccccscecceseseeeseeeed M 164.1] 164.8] 165.1] 166.1] 166.4) 167.0] 167.6, 158.3} 159.0] 159.6] 160.5) 160.6] 161.1] 161.7 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..............0000e4 M 161.4) 161.8} 163.5) 164.2; 164.6] 165.0 166.6 165.1) 155.6)" 157-2)" 157.8) S80 168s 160.4 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 173.0} 173.0} 174.7} 175.0} 175.1] 175.5} 176.0) 168.2} 168.5} 170.5} 170.8) 170.6) 170.8} 171.3 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT.................05 1 171.3 - -| 174.1} -| 174.8 -) 169.3 - -| 172.2 -| 172.3 - 
GClaveland=AkromiO ivr. covesevenccn as cenvccnasensace-axntnanrscesses 1 158.6 - -| 160.6 -| 161.2 =| 150.1 - -| 152.7 -| 152.9 - 
DallasaFt Worth, TX sisiieiecasaiinacsenses 1 153.0 - -| 155.0 -| 156.4 «| 152.8 - -| 154.6 -| 155.8 - 
Washington-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’. 1 101.6 - -| 102.8 -| 103.2 = 0ts - -| 102.7 -| 102.8 - 
INTE TERE teotendoccatrc ibe Briic See eee ee REE 2 -| 160.8) 161.6 -| 161.9 -| 164.0 -| 157.7| 158.8 -| 159.1 -| 160.9 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeuueeeuee 2 -| 159.1} 161.2 -| 161.2 -| 164.1) -| 153.5} 155.9 -| 155.8 -| 158.7 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........:csscceeesseeeenseeeeed 2 -| 146.3) 146.1 -| 146.6 -| 148.3) -| 144.8) 144.8 -| 145.0 -| 146.6 
MiamiqFt Lauderdale, FL......1..cccncceccsesvesrssenssevvereeraneny 2 -| 160.2) 161.1 -| 161.4 -| 161.7] -| 157.4 158.7 | -| 158.8 -| 159.1 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 167.1] 169.0 -| 168.6 -| 17141 -| 166.5} 168.5 -| 167.8 -| 170.6 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..............csecseeeeees 2 -| 164.6) 167.4 -| 169.4 -| 172.2) -| 160.8) 163.7 -| 165.7 -| 168.8 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........:ccceseeereeceneeeeeneeed 2 -| 166.4; 169.4 -| 170.6 =|) 172.2) -| 161.9} 164.9 -| 166.0 -| 167.8 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
‘ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
§ In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
CincinnatitHamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

- Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI! indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
ING OX aio percecshusaxeeyacpaeeussavectupapensovevaese ssespeceenssosweeress 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 
POrcent: Changes <ccscteasscrisstterssunsssoneers se essnaneesarer 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
PAO Xe ssacenrac to =conene ae sces anions ctewena seancctcedinengetenssomacai 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 1ST, 161.1 
POrGentichangesc.cccecursccscriveactsecossernsereesesasnatod 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 
Housing: | 
WD OX evivecganaeeccceeseverinevsresscsuvcvsesevescsusnvessrspsacciaeeseey 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5) 152.8 156.8 160.4 
POFCORE CHANG ioccnetassencncecdcsnesescusesotoveransyaudraes 4.5 4.0 2.9 2.7 25 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 
Apparel: 
124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 
4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 0.2 9 Bi 
120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0| 144.3 141.6 
5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 
WGOX Eos seccvencexcasta csessspeecnvscvnsevacheepvebpainenparinseacneyes 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 
POLCSMECNANGCs ie ccscstetestessensarateathoas cvetcastiensredsee=s 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 45 3.5} 2.8 3.2 
Other goods and services: 
159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4| 224.8) 237.7 
PGFCOMEGNANGG! 5 scc<scuccsnspececescviereeeteconaeswaenssostacne 7.7 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 4.1| 4.4) 57 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners | 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WACOM iccacsacvuycteatentacecndens csttsy 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1| 157.6| 159.7 
Percent change... 5.2 44 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9| 2.3 1:3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Grouping 
1997 1998 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
i a | 
FinishOd GOOUS:..<.ccccccccs-caaseccscasexevsceese) 131.8 130.7 | 130.4] 130.6} 130.7] 131.0) 130.7) 130.6] 131.4] 130.9] 131.1 131.5 | 130.9] 131.2] 131.8 
Finished consumer QOods..........:::ssseee 130.2 128.9 128.5 128.9 129.1 129.4 129.2 129.1 129.8 129.0 129.4 130.0 129.2 129.6 130.4 
Finished consumer f00dS..........::ssseeee 134.5 134.3} 133.8) 133.6) 1383.8] 134.7] 135.2] 135.4] 135.5] 1349] 1345] 135.6] 133.9] 1346] 133.2 
Finshed consumer goods 
G@XGHIGUS TOOKS os sos ebisssscverenccactnseceenswas 128.2 126.4 126.0 126.7 127.0 127.0 126.4 126.3 127.1 126.4 127.1 127.5 127.0 127.3 129.1 
Nondurable goods less food. 60 124.3 122.2 121.5 122.8 123.4 123.3 122.7 122.8 122.5 121.4 122.7 123.4 122.7 123.2 125.9 
DUFAabIG GOODS iierccsssscsvcsvonscecestaxasifoxeeae 133.7 132.9} 133.0) 132.3} 131.8) 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 1344] 1344] 133.8] 1383.4] 133.4] 133.1 132.9 
Capital equipMent..........cceseeseceesesenee 138.2 137.6 137.7 137.3 137.2 137.1 136.8 136.7 138.1 138.2 137.9 137.7 137.9 137.8 137.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................++ 125.6 123.0) |, 123:3) |) 123:5;)/|=<123.5a) 123:5:|)) 123.24) 1122:9))), 122:33)) 121.8:)\5 120:9)) 121-25) e120:5) 1 20:Sale 21:6 
Materials and components 
{OF MANULACKULING 2. .iii.s..scseeceascccescnsdenduvisens 128.3 126.1 126.9 126.8 126.3 126.0 126.0 125.5 125.0 124.6 124.1 124.2 123.6 123.5 123.3 
Materials for food manufacturing ae 123.2 123.2 121.7 123.7 123.0 122.9 124.6 125.1 125.4 125.5 124.0 124.6 122.4 121.1 117.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 129.6 126.7 128.2 127.9 | 127.4 126.9 126.3 | 125.0] 124.4] 123.9] 123.3] 123.5 | 122.5] 122.7 122.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing 132.8 128.0 | 130.0} 129.2} 128.1 127.8 | 127.8| 127.2) 125.9) 125.1} 1242] 124.1] 123.6) 123.4) 123.2 
Components for manufacturing............++ 126.4 125.9 | 126.0) 126.0) 126.0] 125.8] 1258] 1258] 125.8] 125.8) 1258) 125.7) 125.7) 125.7) 125.7 
Materials and components 
FOV CONSE CUO vacii satan es cncearnardsvnsiteccssnisexases 146.5 146.8 147.0 146.9 146.7 147.2 147.4 147.3 146.7 146.6 146.6 146.8 147.2 147.7 147.9 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. Pe 89.3 81.1 80.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.3 80.8 79.0 75.8 76.9 75.4 76.7 80.5 
GONRAIMGIS carcvescressacessecencsattcccuavevscdpenspesvosd 136.0 140.8 141.0 141.7 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.6 139.5 139.4 138.7 138.7 137.8 138.0 140.3 
SUDDIOS. <svssvanenvecsncasaietieoeapanccevesserecrcousnsues 135.9 134.8 135.1 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 134.3 134.1 134.3 134.3 134.2 133.9 133.7 133.9 
Crude materials for further 
PLOCOSSING eo cccrecccatnseeecestasiacchsssesncasntave 111.1 96.8 100.3 100.5 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.1 94.0 93.6 89.8 90.9 87.9 89.5 90.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. os) ah beee 103.9} 105.8} 106.2} 106.2} 103.7) 103.3} 101.3] 103.7] 102.4 97.0 | 101.6 98.8 98.9 95.8 
Crude nonfood materials...........::sssse 106.4 88.4 92.9 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7 82.5 83.9 84.1 81.6 80.3 77.3 79.8 83.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 130.9 129.5 129.2 129.6 129.7 129.7 129.2 129.1 130.1 129.6 130.0 130.2 129.9 130.1 131.3 
Finished energy goods........... 83.4 75.1 74.7 76.3 Wine 76.9 75.4 75.4 74.6 72.8 70.8 TET, 70.6 71.4 75.8 
Finished goods less energy.........-. rh! 140.2 141.1 140.9 140.7 140.6 141.0 141.1 141.0 142.2 142.1 142.9 143.1 142.7 142.8 142.4 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 141.0 142.5 142.0 141.9 142.0 142.5 142.7 142.7 143.8 143.6 144.9 145.3 144.6 144.8 144.2 
Finished goods less food and energy........, 142.4 143.7 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 144.7 144.8 146.1 146.0 146.0 146.0 145.9 
Finished consumer goods less food 
NG IOMOLGY ro cesssesncencecascvarecccurcrnuusecnsaceraves 145.1 147.7 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 149.1 149.1 151.6 151.6 151.5 151.4 151.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
BIN OTC GY ascents cate csttesxenesnexer praxeneucaus 153.4 159.1 158.2 158.8 159.0 159.2 159.8 160.0 160.3 160.3 165.4 165.7 165.5 165.7 165.8 
intermediate materials less foods 
GING FOODS atic s orescaurcathacnsinatedexisecortcpedarscent 125.7 123.4 123.8 123.9 124.0 123.9 123.6 123.4 122.7 122.2 121.3 121.5 121.0 121.3 122.3 
Intermediate foods and feeds.............::+:+++4 125.4 116.2 115.6 116.3 115.6 116.4 116.5 115.2 114.6 115.5 114.5 114.9 112.7 110.9 108.7 
Intermediate energy QOOdS.............seeee| 89.0 80.8 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.0 80.5 78.8 75.5 76.8 75.1 76.4 80.2 
Intermediate goods less energy...........+.++++ 133.7 132.4 133.0 132.9 132.5 132.5 132.4 132.0 131.5 131.4 131.4 131.0 130.7 130.7 130.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ENV GVOT OY ves ancseoncancxsssanasatssexancxeeuase>sneranse 134.2 133.5 134.1 133.9 133.6 133.6 133.4 133.1 132.7 132.4 132.1 132.1 131.9 132.0 132.2 
Crude energy materials.............:ccceeeeeere 87.3 68.6 72.7 72.7 66.9 70.9 64.5 62.2 65.6 66.9 64.2 62.4 57.8 61.3 66.5 
Crude materials less energy.. 123.5 113.6 | 1164] 1166] 1164) 113.9] 112.5) 110.6] 111.1 109.3| 1049) 108.3) 106.8) 106.7 | 104.1 
Crude nonfood materials less energ 156.5 142.1 147.6 147.2 146.6 143.8 139.8 137.9 133.2 130.2 128.1 128.7 130.7 130.0 128.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Annual average 1998 1999 
sic Industry 


1997 | 1998 | Apr. | May | June) July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


T ii i 
86.1 70.8 74.1 74.2 69.6 fer 67.7 65.7 67.9 68.9 66.8 65.0 62.1 64.6 68.0 
85.8 73.2 76.6 75.5 73.9 74.7 71.6 72.4 71.0 71.0 69.5 68.0 69.1 68.9 67.9 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)......:cseseseeeseensenees 92.2 89.5 90.7 90.2 90.2 89.9 87.6 87.3 88.8 89.6 91.4 89.7 87.1 88.7 89.2 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............ 87.5 68.3 72.3 72.6 66.6 70.1 64.6 61.8 64.6 65.9 | 62.9 60.8 57.3 60.3 64.7 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, except fUeIS..........scececesesereeeeteees 128.8 132.2] 1322] 132.2] 132.5] 1326] 132.8] 132.9] 1329] 132.8| 132.7) 1329] 133.1] 133.7] 134.1 


127.5 126.1| 126.2| 126.4] 126.2| 126.2| 126.0] 125.9} 1264) 126.2) 125.9 | 1263| 126.0} 126.2| 127.4 
127.9 126.3| 125.5| 125.9] 126.4; 1266] 127.4| 127.1| 126.6) 1266| 126.1} 1267| 1259| 1255 | 124.2 
210.8 243.1 | 231.0] 237.7| 237.9| 237.9] 2464] 247.0) 247.7| 248.4) 316.0) 316.0) 315.9} 315.8} 316.0 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products... 
21 Tobacco manufactures 


253 | 
22 TMOXtS Mill POKUCHS sii es ccnsesecccavecareccsusvenseeseed 118.8 118.6} 119.1 119.1 119.0) 1187 | 1187] 1183] 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.6} 117.1] 116.8 | 116.8] 116.3 
23 | Apparel and other finished products | | 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 123.4 124.8) 124.7| 124.9) 124.9|) 1249] 124.9 125.1 125.3 | 125.0 | 124.9) 125.1 125.1 125.0 | 125.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, | 
except furniture. 158.9 157.0| 158.5} 157.4| 155.6] 157.0] 1582] 157.3) 155.3) 155.2/ 155.7} 156.7} 158.3){ 160.1 160.1 


138.2 139.7| 139.4] 139.7| 1396] 139.6) 139.7] 139.7| 140.1| 1400] 1402| 140.2| 140.6| 1408] 140.7 


25 Furniture and fixtures. 


| 
26 Paper and allied products... 133.5 136.2) 137.0] 137.0] 136.7] 136.7] 136.3] 135.5| 134.6] 134.0) 1335] 1335| 1328| 133.2] 134.0 
} | 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 169.1 174.0| 174.0] 1739] 173.6] 1737) 173.7) 174.3) 174.9| 175.2| 175.2| 175.9] 176.3| 1765| 176.9 
28 Chemicals and allied products........ssceseseeseees 147.1 148.7| 149.8) 149.7) 149.5] 149.5) 149.1) 1485] 1483] 1481 | 147.9) 148.1 | 148.1 | 148.1 | 148.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.3 67.9 70.2 68.0 67.0 63.6 64.2 65.5 63.3 56.3 58.8 | 56.1 59.3 73.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.8 122.1 | 1225] 122.3] 122.1] 121.9] 121.9] 121.9] 121.6] 121.7] 1218] 121.6] 1212] 1212] 121.9 
31 Leather and leather products............cceseeeeed 137.1 137.1 | 137.1] 137.2] 137.2] 137.3] 187.1] 1372] 137.1] 1365| 136.7 | 136.1] 136.6 | 136.8 | 136.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 127.4 129.3 | 128.7) 129.0] 129.4) 129.9) 130.1} 130.2 | 130.4} 130.3] 130.2} 130.5] 131.1] 131.7] 132.1 
33 Primary metal industries..............scseeeseseseeees 124.7 120.9} 122.6) 122.1 | 121.6] 120.9} 120.6) 120.1} 119.1) 118.0) 116.9] 1163 115.4) 114.9] 114.6 
34| Fabricated metal products, | | 
except machinery and transportation | 
transportation EQUIPMENT... 127.6 128.7 | 128.6] 1288] 1289] 1288| 1288] 1289) 128.7 | 128.8; 1287) 1289) 1288) 1288)| 128.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical............cseseeeeees 118.5 WZ) ALT VTS WZ. WEE ATES: 117.6 }.117.4| 117.4 | 117.3 } 117.4) 117.5 WTS 117.5 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 111.6 110.4} 110.5} 110.4) 1104] 110.4] 110.3} 110.2; 110.0] 110.1 110.0 | 109.9, 109.8; 109.9, 109.8 
37 Transportation mae | 184d 133.6 | 133.8} 133.0) 132.5] 132.7) 132.2] 131.8} 135.4] 135.4) 134.9) 1347) 1346} 134.3] 134.2 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; | | | 
photographic, medical, and optical | 


goods; watches And CIOCKS........eeeeseeeeeeees 125.6 126.0} 126.3 | 126.2 126.2 125.8 | 125.9 125.9 125.8 | 126.1 125.9 126.0 | 126.0 126.4 126.3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | } | | 


industries (12/85 = 100).........sscscsssssessresenees 129.0 129.7 | 129.6} 129.7) 129.6] 129.7} 129.8| 129.9) 129.8] 129.7} 129.8} 130.1 130.1 | 130.3, 130.2 
Service industries: | 
42 Motor freight transportation | | } | 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..............:0004 108.9 111.6 110.9 111.3 111.5 111.9 112.1 112.4} 112.6 112.5 112.7 | 113.2 113.4 113.9 114.4 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)..... 132.3 132:3 | 132.3] 132.3 | 132.3 1382.3) 192.3 | 132.3] 182.3] 1935.4 135.4 | 135.4 | 135.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 104.2 105.6) 102.2) 105.3; 106.1} 107.9} 108.1} 1089); 108.4 105.7} 106.0} 105.0| 105.9) 106.1 
= | 
46 


as 
° 
Fy 
w@ 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) _ 125.3 124.5 | 1243] 124.3 124.2 | 1242) 1243) 125.2) 125.4) 126.1 | 1265); 127.6] 1286) 128.5 130.0 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....: R ; E 99.2 992| 992| 969 98.2 98.2 98.5 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1990 | 1991 _ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 | 1997 , 1998 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sabi inden 1998 a ee 
: Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
0] Food and live animals............sssccccssssscccosscrersnsereceses 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 | 89.5 90.4 89.2 87.8 88.2 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.6 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations. Rveotes | 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.2 78.9 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 92.9 96.4 98.4 | 101.6} 102.2 99.2 99.4 99.3 99.7 | 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.7 
2| Crude materiais, inedible, except fuels..............cssccesesed 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 77.9)\" 755 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 74.0 74.1 
21 Hides, Skins, and fUrSKINS, [AW.......csesssescseseeseeeeseeeecsees 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 106.7 | 102.6} 106.6 95.3 91.8 87.9 93.3 95.6 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 
24) Cork and wood 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 82.2 82.5 81.5 81.4 81.4 81.5 81.4 82.0 
25 POW fang Waste Papelccsncac-csc-ctevcnessausics Ceicsrsusssorsosseacsuree 5 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 57.7 59.7 61.3 62.0 61.6 
26 Textile fibers and their waste...... . 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 73.7 71.4 70.6 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.............scscssscescseseeeed 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP.........c:csesesceseseseseseee 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7) 67.5 67.8 67.9 67.7 68.8 69.8 68.6 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............./ 104.8 104.7 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 93.7 93.3 93.4 93.1 101.4 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes..........sccsseseeeeees -| 100.1 {00.1 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.7 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...|. 108.7 | 108.7 | 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.4 90.9} 104.8 
4) Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and WaXES............0004! 101.4} 1066) 107.9; 104.4; 103.4} 102.7} 102.8} 102.9 99.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 83.4 
5) Chemicals and related products, M.€.S. ....csssessceseeerened 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 91.2 91.2 91.0 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.5 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.0 101.0 100.6 100.1 100.1 100.4 100.6 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 101.2 101.4} 101.4) 101.4 101.4} 102.7} 102.8} 101.7) 101.6; 101.3} 101.4) 101.5] 101.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).............. 90.9 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.6 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 97.1 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.0 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .. 101.8 100.4 100.6 100.4 100.4 100.0 100.5 101.1 101.2 100.4 100.8 100.4 100.2 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.3 96.4 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .....ccceeeeceeaee 101.9 101.6 101.9 102.2 102.7 102.4 104.3} 106.1 | 106.0 106.5 107.6 106.8 105.9 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 84.6 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 | 81.3 81.9 81.3) 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .| 107.0 106.9 106.7 106.6 106.8 106.8 107.1 107.2 107.3 106.9 106.9 106.5 106.5 
GSime 'NOMGMOUS MOtAlS:-ceccceccceccecsassoaVastevionnessvecnaestnasasasvaaceres 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5 85.7 85.4 83.9 84.5) 85.4 84.0 83.9 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent..........sssseeerererreerees 99.1 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.1 98.2 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment...............++4 107.0 107.0 107.1 106.8} 106.8 107.0 107.0 108.0 108.5 109.1 109.3 109.5 109.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 104.8 105.1 105.2 105.3 105.3 105.5 105.5 105.5 105.2 105.7 105.6 105.8 105.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
ANIC IMACMING PANGS: cocccncycceucrevcexccaveceraccuccrcactecarvoncsancadsas 105.9 106.2 106.1 106.3 106.5 106.4 106.7 106.5 106.5 107.0 107.4 107.2 107.3 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.................044 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4) 73.6 (3:3 73.0 72.6 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMEN.........ccesrseseeeee| 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.6 97.6 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.. 92.7 92.6 92.1 91.3 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 90.6 89.9 89.9 90.1 90.6 
78 FORO WOTNCLES Retro os sscspnste-cvevscossnensesscevenvernserunceranenseonarneed 101.9 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.0 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.1 102.1 102.3 102.2 102.2 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus.... 103.6 103.8 103.8 103.9 103.8 103.8 103.9 104.0 104.1 104.8 104.8 105.2 105.3 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1985 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
sitc 1998 1999 
Industry i! — 
Rev. 3 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations. .......sscecseeeererseeeeeeeees 101.7 101.3 98.3 97.7 97.8 97.2 95.5 94.8 91.8 91.9 92.2 94.0 94.5 
03| Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates. ..............ccceseeeeeeeeseneeseeees 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 
07) Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed)... 
24| Cork and wood 

25 Pulp and waste paper.... 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.€.S. .......s0008 102.0 116.0 113.1 113.4 100.9 105.2 103.8 96.9 99.4 103.4 120.7 109.4 108.6 
| 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............./ 80.5 80.9 77.6 74.3 73.4 77.5 78.9 | 72.7 64.6 | 67.5 66.5 71.5 82.3 

33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 76.5 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.3 74.0 76:7 | 68.1 58.7 61.7 61.3 68.2 80.5 

34] Gas, natural and manufactured...........c:seccceseeeseseseseeeseed 113.1 114.3] 111.9] 1126] 106.8] 106.4} 105.8} 110.0} 110.7} 113.5} 107.3 97.7 98.2 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
52] Inorganic chemicals... 
53| Dying, tanning, and coloring material 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
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59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ......:cs:s-seseteeseees 101.3} 101.8) 101.4} 100.4} 100.3} 100.6 99.2| 99.2 99.4; 988/ 981] 97.9 98.5 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.6 94,7 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7 92.7 92.5 91.7 9$1.6| 91.8 91.8 91.8 
62| Rubber manufactures, 11.0:S. <ccccrtcccscsssecenccsecevenccevsccsneses 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3 94.3 94.7, 944 946) 947 94.5 94.2 

64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 
ANGI DADORDORN fstesip wets savas sacdtns oven evaeenignvossar sted 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.4 86.9 87.0 87.4 87.5 86.1) 85.6) 85.7 85.5 84.9 


100.8} 100.7) 100.6] 100.2| 100.4] 100.1} 100.5} 100.7| 1006) 
91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 85.9 83.8 83.0, 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 
96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 96.8 97.3 96.6! 97.1) 968 95.9 95.9 
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66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e-s. .... 
68| Nonferrous metals. 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e-.s. ... 


7| Machinery and transport equipment...... 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.4 91.2 90.9 91.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7 97.8, 98.7 

74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
ING IMACHIIAS DANS ie cap terse ectaccensmasinssossuntcavaensensnncasnaaceeed 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5 96.6 97.8 98.7) 984| 98.6 99.1 98.4 97.9 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 67.2 66.6, 667) 666) 659 64.4 63.1 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 89.0 88.9 88.4 885; 883) 883 88.5 88.4 87.9 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 85.5 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.8 83.2 83.8} 84.0) 841 | 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.3 


78| Road vehicles. 101.5 | 101.2} 101.1 101.0} 100.8] 1007) 101.0 | 101.4 | wis 101.9} 102.0) 101.9} 102.0 
100.6} 100.6} 100.7] 1008} 100.9] 100.9| 101.3] 101.1} 1009} 101.3] 101.4] 101.1 101.2 


| | 


91.1 91.9| 92.1 
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— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
1998 1999 
Category ——SEEe arte a 

Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
ALE GOMMODITIES: ceccencaccccarscesstscasssessviterispescsanctacer 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3 94.8 94.7 94.9 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.3 94.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............. e 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1 88.6 90.6 91.2 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0 90.3 91.0 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.5 97.0 94.9 96.1 95.8 94.9 97.5 98.7} 103.5} 108.6 
Industrial supplies and materials..............:cccccceeeed 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 87.4 87.4 87.1 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 82.9 82.7 82.4 81.9 79.8 79.6 
Fulets’andillibricants: Fo ccccscxsssctesccssssaccusecense cece 102.2 | 102.2) 100.8 95.7 94.0 92.9 94.2 93.9 92.8 92.8 92.7 92.8 99.4 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.1 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.4 85.2 
Selected building materials... 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.2 87.0 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.1 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.7 
Capital goodss.s=. «cr ccssde cs. ccc ute ees ns sacle te Beeston sae at 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.0 97.1 97.1 97.1 97.1 97.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........! 100.8; 100.8; 100.55} 100.5; 100.2; 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.5 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 
Nonelectrical mMachinery............scccececcececseeseeeeees 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.7 93.7 93.6 93.6 93.7 93.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............+6+ 102.3 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.4 102.8 102.9 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............004 102.2} 102.3; 101.9] 101.9} 101.9} 102.0} 102.1 102.1 101.8|; 101.9} 101.9} 101.8] 101.6 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:scessseeesseeteeeeees 102.1 102.2 | 102.0) 102.0) 101.8) 102.0) 1022) 1022) 101.8) 102.1 102.3 | 102.1 101.6 
Durables, manufactured............:c.ccceeeeeeeseereerered 101.1 101.3 100.7 100.5 100.9 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.7 100.6 100.3 100.3 100.5 
Agricufturali COMMOGINCS «25.22 <ss20~0s-20dsensnesa000-d0ee 92.2 93.1 93.1 93.4 89.6 87.0 87.1 88.6 89.2 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.8 
Nonagricultural commodities 97.0 96.9 96.4 96.0 95.9 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.5 95.4 95.7 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


N95 0 
1998 1999 
Category r _ | a 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..2.6500...ccccssecescscsssstassseasessseusnenas 93.3 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.44 91.6 91.8 91.3 90.4 90.8 90.7 90.8 91.5 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages..........sssscseeecneerereeeed 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4 96.4 95.1 95.1 95.9 93.3 93.0 93.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............+-+4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7 93.0 91.8 92.3 93.3 89.2 88.7 88.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.5 105.8 108.3 105.9 104.9 104.8 105.2 103.8 102.1 102.6 103.8 | 104.4 106.5 
Industrial supplies and materials...............seseeeeeeees 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 87.0 84.9 81.8 82.6 82.5 84.3 87.7 
FFUGIS ANGODNCANS raxcsscereeadccasahivesacsecvclasersarsesesnat 81.2 81.7 78.5 75:4 74.2 78.2 79.7 73.5 65.5 68.1 67.2 72.2 82.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............0.0+6| (Eke 77.6 74.2 70.2 69.8 74.3 76.0 68.6 59.5; 62.0 61.7 68.3 80.4 
Paper and paper base StOCKS............:cssesesesesereeese] 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.2 80.0 80.2 80.0 78.8 78.3 78.6 78.2 77.4 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials... teeter] 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5 88.6 89.1 87.9 87.5 87.2 87.6 87.3 
Selected building Materials...........scsscseseseeeseseeeed 104.3 | 102.5 99.7} 102.8} 104.2} 104.4] 101.0} 101.6) 102.8; 104.2; 107.8} 108.0; 108.4 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.1 88.9 88.6 87.4 86.8 86.6 86.6 86.9 87.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 91.6 91.3 91.5 90.2 89.7 88.9 88.5 88.6 88.5 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.2 
Capital’goodsS:2tavc.cscctvse eenvceasseveccnstuceecstaceve) 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.9 84.5 84.5 84.5 84.5 84.5 84.5 83.8 83.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 92.9 93.5 93.7 93.5 93.6 92.7 92.4 
Nonelectrical: machinery: cicccc-cccssccrsccesvanversnveasceeed) 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.9 81.6 81.5 81.5 81.5 81.5 81.5 80.7 79.9 
| 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 101.3 101.1 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.6 100.8 | 101.2 101.3 | 101.4 101.5 101.4 101.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 98.1 98.3} 97.9 | 98.1] 98.4 98.0 97.7 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........:.sccscescsesseeeeeee 100.7 | 100.7; 100.9} 100.8; 100.8} 100.8} 101.1 101.2| 100.8} 101.0| 101.2] 1009] 100.7 
Durables, manufactured . 95.9 95.8 95.3 96.1 94.9 94.7 95.0 95.3 95.0 952} 952 94.8 | 94.5 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOdS...........:::00008 97.5 99.3 98.7 98.7 97.1 97.6 97.7 96.7 97.1| 97.7] 100.9 99.0|} 98.9 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 1997 1998 ; | 1999 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
T 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............ccceseeseseeeeeed 89.9 81.8 87.4 88.0 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............cceeeeeeeeeeeed 99.2 95.8 95.2 92.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers).............ccseeeeceeeeee 107.3 103.1 104.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). | 98.9 


Ocean liner freight NA a cea ca 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100} 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1996 1997 1998 1999 
I ll il IV | il Il IV | | ll ll IV | 
ae 4 | 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons.. ..| 103.0} 103.8} 103.8} 104.2] 104.4) 104.8) 105.8} 106.0} 107.1 107.1 107.8} 109.0} 110.3 
Compensation per hour.......... | 108.9] 110.4) 111.4] 112.3] 113.2 113:9) | 9115.0.) 116:5))) 117.9 119.4 120:25)) 1245) 123.1 
Real compensation per NOUr...............sscccseeeceeeeeeeees 98.5 98.9 99.3 99.2 99.5 99.8) 100.3) 101.1 102.1 102.7} 103.2} 103.9] 104.8 
UnitilaborCostsitivticcsaccsscssttertets.sanrsesecotetessverseseres-| 105-7 106.3 | 107.3) 107.8; 1085] 108.7] 1088/ 109.9} 110.2 TWAT) TS Sara eid co 
Unit nonlabor payments. weolte AMO dios W145 |) UNtB4= 92:4 | 1432) 113:85) 112:4)) 112-2 TOSS G4 10-7 allt 
lmplicitiprice:deflator.t2.0...mcvc.stersacsasswees cacccswseseaves 107.9} 108.4] 1088] 109.2} 109.9) 110.3] 1106] 110.8}; 110.9 POU eas eS wu ky baler 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............eeeeeeseeceeeeeeeeeceeeee 103.1 103.8} 103.8) 104.0) 104.1 104.5} 105.4} 105.6} 106.6! 106.6) 107.3) 1085] 109.5 
Gompensatlon per! NOU eces.cccereccresseecusrececcccvsss 108.7 | 110.1 111.0) 111.9) 1129] 113.6) 1146) 116.0] 117.4 118.5 | 119.7 120.9} 122.1 
Real compensation per NOUr.............cssecceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 98.3 98.7 99.0 98.9 99.2 99.5 99.9} 100.7} 101.6] 102.1 102.7} 103.3 104.0 


Unit labor Costs........:cccecee 105.4 | 106.0 107.0 107.5} 1085} 108.7} 108.8); 109.8; 110.1 111.1 111.5} 111.4) 111.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 112.3) 112.3 111.6 112.2} 112.9} 113.7] 1146] 113.3] 113.2 111.6} 111.4} 111.7] 112.4 
Implichtiprice Ce tlatorteessc-.s0nessaccss-sseesetuss asarnseacses 107.9 | 1082) 108.6 109.2 | 110.0; 1104) 110.8) 111.1 lalate? W131) TUT-Sat) AAAS | TTS: 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMployees..........eeseeseceneeeeeenes 106.4 107.3 108.0 108.6 108.9 109.6 111.1 111.3 112.1 112.9 114.1 115.1 - 
Compensation per hour....... 107.7 109.0 110.1 110.8 141.8 | 112;5 113.6 115.0 116.0 117.3 118.5 119.7 - 
Real compensation per hour 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.2 98.5 99.0 99.8} 100.4 101.1 101.7 102.3 - 
Total unit costs............ «| 100.6] 100.7} 100.8! 100.9} 101.2; 101.2} 100.7) 101.3} 101.4] 101.7) 101.6) 102.0 - 
Unit labor costs..... esl) NOM NOt |) TOMO IT 40251 102.6 | 102.6} 102.3} 103.3} 103.5} 103.9] 103.8) 104.1 - 


Unit nonlabor costs... peal Ore 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 96.2 - 
Ut Profits: Zac. costaear reevecereonceche castes uonvoeseccectdcteneceactusters 153.7 | 154.1 155.3 | 155.4) 156.6] 157.3| 161.7] 155.7] 153.5] 150.4] 151.8] 146.6 - 
Unitinonlabor payMemts .<......cee.c case -naoceeenteneasevens nen 113.94) AHS) WSS) TIS 9113279) 113.84) 414:59) 9 112:3) ITS 10:7 1C:S sO - 
Implichtiorice: de flatotecs-..c..csceususeae ss. s<aenahvacnener sens 105.4) 105.5) 105.7] 105.8] 106.2; 1063; 106.3] 106.3; 106.2; 106.1 106.1 106.0 - 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons 14.9 | 1132) |) 114-7 |) 11882) 116.7," 11831 120.7 | 121.9] 122.4) 123.6) 125.0) 126.7 || 128.5 
Compensation per hour......... rong 109:2 110.3 111.2 111.9 113.1} 114.2 115.7 118.0 119.2 119.9 120.9 121.8} 123.3 
Real compensation per NOUT.............0eccceecseeeeeseeeeees 98.8 98.9 99.1 98.9 99.4/ 100.0; 100.9] 102.4) 103.2; 103.3; 103.7} 104.1 105.0 
HAD ONCOStSHees-<-cvatitvsssesateesencenraree Sep seataersermasesenl( NOMAO 97.5 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.7 95.9 96.8 97.3 97.0 96.7 96.2 96.0 


- Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Private business | 
Productivity: 4 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............ceccseeeseeneeeeeeee 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services..............:ss0eceseeee| 117.3 117.1 107.3 103.8 102.1 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 
MulHifacton produictivityiters-c.-0.neay-e-cssaceasasaesescncvas 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6; 100.7); 102.4; 103.1 
QUIN eescteths catecs cove cecanpeerncatoceees tote setcomscaaeen ionaseratenyl We JOACD 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7; 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
LA DOF, IPLltis cesvscct tans arescrcsentareonstvnen tse <crseqracescetecteaaeed 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0; 102.9} 107.1 109.8} 112.0) 116.2 
Capital services 29.0 441 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0; 104.6; 108.0) 1122) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input...............44 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7 102.6 106.3 109.3; 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all DErSOMS..........:eesccseesereseeeeeeeres 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business | | | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:::ceeeeeeeeeeeseeeee| 54.3 Uae 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9) 100.1 100.6) 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services...............ceeecseeeee] 126.1 124.1 111.4 104.6 102.6 98.8 100.8 102.1; 101.8) 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor ProductlVity t2.cs-csevscaceenescsevsedetenessagees as 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4) 100.1 100.5! 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
UD 2 ieee achat ecsccuoseaesieoracectuctsavcmdatsa) Gee 61.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 110.4, 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
AB OF NAPE es vescverrsccecnesstusestsa on cntevcsvsssustesecvanscssver-nneesccll 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8) 103.1 107.2} 109.9} 112.3) 116.6 
Capital services 4 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2; 102.2} 104.8; 1084) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input...............+/ 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6} 102.9} 106.5) 109.5}; 1124) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS...............cseseenseeeneeeeeed 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3} 98.5) 99.4) 101.6; 102.8 
Manufacturing | | | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONs..............secseeeeeeeeeeeeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2; 105.3; 109.4) 113.8) = 
Output per unit of capital services. oy | 6125:6 116.3 101.5 103.5 101.3 97.3) 101 8) = 105.2 106.8! 107.0 ~ 
Multifactor! productivityics....c.cc0ve.--ccevcsveverescvaasventre 72.9 84.2 87.3; 100.4 99.8 98.6) 101.2} 104.4 108.4; 110.7) - 
OUND yc sasict vce an eS weseec te heaeaecescrddecsekaclansictikheoere|: | OB? 56.8 To?) 97.1 97.5 95.5) 103.6) 109.1) 113.8) 118.0) - 
Inputs: | 
PIOUS Of AN OLS ONG ip sence ceceneet cnacesSeetacennunnnsevesceer boxer 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 107.1 104.8; 100.4 101.4; 103.6] 104.0) 103.7) - 
Capital services....... 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7; 103.6) 106.6} 110.3} - 
EMOFQVienstacecedto secon 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7| 107.3} 109.5} 107.0! ~ 
Nonenergy materials....... 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0) 104.4; 101.4! 105.4| - 
Purchased business services... 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9 104.3 107.8; 111.0! 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs diveas| OSE 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9} 102.3] 104.5] 105.0) 106.6 = 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 

Business I | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........cccccseseessesseeeseseeesceeee 51.4 70.6 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7| 100.1} 100.7) 101 0} 103.7] 105:2)" > 107-7 
Compensation'per NOUuric::...ccsescectovessmecasateseectectece 13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5 104.4 106.8 110.7 114.7 119.7 
Real compensation per hOur.............:::ssesseseeeeeeeceees 64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99.5 98.8 98.4 99.0} 100.3} 103.0 
Unit labor costs 26.6 33.5 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3 102.4 103.7| 105.8 106.8 109.0 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments: -.-<c-ceen-.,-s0scs-cecstansgrserseanenss| 24.6, 30.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6] 102.7) 106.8) 108.8) 111.8) 112.9) 110.9 
AMPICHOTICS GONALON. voces sentteree mccaesccccsencuccokasseesacsne 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5) 104.8) 106.9; 1086) 110.4) 111.0 

Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............cecesssseseseseseseeseeeees 54.8 72.7 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0} 100.1 100.6} 101.2} 103.7; 104.9) 107.2 
Gompensation per iNours.......ctcsscsescssstecnsr.sas-cceeccee 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2 104.2 106.7 110.4 114.3 119.1 
Real compensation per hour. 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9; 102.5 
Unit (ADON. COStS sie. iccsucsssuceatesserteetpecatst cemcoenene treeentnrs 26.1 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2 103.6 105.4 106.5 108.9 111.1 
Unit: noniabor payments: :..:.c-s-cctern Aesesrecateeeeesen ll 24,0 30.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8] 103.1 107.3} 109.9} 112.1 113.6} 112.0 
Implicit price: deflator... «<<<. -ccasewtserescosea-ese-deeencseotere 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5! 104.9 107.0) 108.5) 110.6) 111.4 

| 

Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6 101.1 103.5 104.7 107.6 110.3 113.6 
Compensation per hour............. os 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1, 106.2 109.5 113.3 118.0 
Real compensation per NOU........:....ccseessececceeesseeees 73.9 91.7 96.5 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0 101.6 
Total unit cOsts 12..0.0 vesccieveasorstetectisccece kevesttucrensent) 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3 100.5) 100.3} 100.8 100.7 101.1 101.7 
Unit labor costs... fos 28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1] 95.2 98.0 100.9 100.6 101.4 101.7 102.7 103.8 
UIE MIGMADOL COSTS: <. aveeesinsnctinawvtunaeKetesnosvacssbncagenslevsee 25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 95.6 
Unit PrOtitS =o oocc-c<-sensecswvessnse-snsteneounene covavseverstndevcecserecvecd 47.7 42.0 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9} 113.3} 134.5} 143.6} 154.6] 157.8] 150.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. a Rs) 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5) 103.2) 109.4) 111.4) 113.6) 113.6) 110.8 
Implicit orice: deflatoric::..s:.:cvasessstwashessseceseckacccsatieses 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8 101.7 103.4 104.7 105.6 106.3 106.1 
Manufacturing | 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4 113.8); 119.4 124.4 
Compensation per hour............. me 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8} 102.9 105.8] 108.3 110.7 115.3 120.4 
Real compensation per NOur.............sseseceeeeseeeceeeeeee 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9 100.1 99.7 99.0 100.8} 103.7 
UINMTADOM COSTS! co cin2::-secvassevtetreeveveeesstevsctse es seapverers 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0 95.8 97.9; 100.7; 100.7) 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
WNniti MONIEDOM DAYMEN uc .nccccecussses esesesceccuecescrsaae ete. 26.7 29.3 79.7 90.3 95.1 99.4 98.8; 101.0 102.8) 106.9 109.5 - - 
Impllettiprice Getlatorss.cc.cnc.ccpsenkteacscaseneseens posanereners 30.1 34.9 79.5 91.4 95.3 98.8 99.5 100.9} 101.9 103.9 104.7 - - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


0 QF AN ae 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
(COPD Or OF OS raceacecesecct ct cesteseuaceanterseenecacenessecesy® 102 109.2} 106.6) 102.7; 100.5} 115.2} 118.1 126.0) 117.2} 115.8 
Gold and silver ores 104 101.5) 113.3] 122.3] 127.4] 141.6] 159.8) 160.8) 144.2) 134.8 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.............:c:e 122 111.7) 117.8] 118.7) 122.4) 133.0) 141.2); 148.1 155.9} 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS.............ccsseeeee 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9) 102.1 105.9) 112.4) 119.4) 126.5 
Crushed and broken Stone............ssseeeeeeeeeeeen eens 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8; 105.0/ 103.6) 108.7; 105.3) 107.8 
Meat DIOdUCIS  ccccusposermnsrctececotesesueces car erunte 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7; 104.6; 104.3) 101.2; 102.4 Sir 
Dallty DrOGUGtS in. <..<cncactecavsasescuscs 202 108.4] 107.8] 107.3} 108.4) 111.5) 109.7) 111.9} 116.6) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.... 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.6 106.8 107.6 109.1} 109.4 
Grain mill products..........020000+ 204 101.3} 107.6] 105.3; 104.9) 107.7; 109.1; 1084) 1 15.3 | 107.7 
Bakery products ic. sc. .ccntearcereccveccntentadeectat 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products............. 206 99.4; 101.5) 102.8 101.3 99.1 103.9 105.4] 107.5} 112.7 
FGts ANG ONS scecccescssexsarneaxaccstsavares fe 207 108.9) 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8} 120.3) 111.1 
BOVElEQOS! 5 sca cs cozis vas cossusanaeantss<sanuatsassnecanvacanse 208 106.0) 112.7) 117.7} 120.5} 127.6] 127.0} 130.9) 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1; 107.6 
CiGET ANOS eaten accarse as ebecscisoiceviascvncedreoveretey 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2} 107.6} 111.6] 106.5) 126.6) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON.............00000eeeeeee 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 P1122) 1105S) 117-6, 12234 134.0} 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.................+++! 222 99.2) 106.3} 111.3) 116.2) 126.2) 131.7) 142.5) 145.2; 151.1 
Narrow fabric Mills: 2.2. -t.ccccrcseeccceccecscsvessavesteres) 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6] 112.9} 111.4) 120.1) 118.9) 127.5 
Knitting mills ae 225 96.3} 108.0} 107.5) 114.1) 119.5) 128.1 134.3; 138.6) 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...............eeeeeeeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3} 81.2 78.5) 79.8 
Carpets and MOS cine cc cacacsese assbevevenancoksommatunnns 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3) 95.8; 101.2 
Yarniand thread Mills: seseceseresecaress-nosossncsecereveres 228 102.1; 104.2} 110.2) 111.4) 119.6 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile goods.... ot 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2; 104.6; 106.5) 110.4) 118.5} 123.7) 125.4 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats...............0::0000+4 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys! furnishingS...............000cccseeee 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4) 109.1 108.4) 111.7) 123.4, 134.0 
Women's and misses! Outerweal.............-.ceeeees 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1) 104.3) 109.4) 121.8; 127.4) 135.5 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments.. atte 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6} 117.4) 124.5; 138.0) 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery.............cccecceseereveeeseneey 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 77.7} 84.3, 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories............../ 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5) 116.8, 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9; 100.7) 107.5) 108.5; 107.8; 109.2; 106.3 
BOQ ceeae ceaccapensnuccecavecerasnsd vasisisretesvermysndse7 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills................:ccsseeeeeeeeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6); 108.1 101.9) 103.3} 110.2; 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0) 94.5 92.7 92.2 
Wood containers wey 244 103.1} 108.8) 111.2} 113.1] 109.4) 100.1) 100.9) 106.1 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..............2...+++ 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous wood products.............ccceeeeeeeeeeee 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5} 114.2 115.3; 111.8 115.4 114.2 
Household furniture.............. 251 99.4; 102.0) 104.5) 107.1} 1105) 110.6; 1125) 1169) 122.2 
Office furniture: «<2 i2200epseeencecenseee 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2 | 100.5; 101.1 106.8 
Public building and related furniture... ran 253 109.6} 113.7) 119.8) 120.2) 140.6] 161.0| 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
Paranons Ane NXtUl OS cnconcnrsacevencseauseses pavadesaune 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7 107.4) 98.9) 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..............0600+5 259 103.6; 101.9} 103.5) 102.1 99.5 103.6) 104.7| 110.0; 113.6 
PUNO sous cavenevsscccvsyrerevsavess rz: 261 99.6) 107.4) 116.7} 1283} 137.3} 122.5} 1289) 131.9) 132.7 
Paper mills........ 262 103.9} 103.6) 102.3 99.2; 103.3) 102.4) 1 10.2; 119.0) 111.9 
Paperboard mills ee 263 105.5] 101.9) 100.6; 101.4) 104.4! 1084) 114.9) 119.5) 1187 
Paperboard containers and boxes............06..s0008 265 99.7} 101.5} 101.3} 103.4) 105.2} 107.9] 108.4 105.1 106.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.4 105.5) 108.0| 110.8) 113.4 114.6 
INGWEDAISOFD: rwaseacrcs caravans acugan eesnriensateaeesvenves <ieh 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5) 79.4) 79.9} 79.0 77.1 
Periodicals... 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9) 89.6 82.4) 88.5) 90.9 
OOO G casey av wan ouvswucsdcosed cigs tid ThtsvTapteis nares 273 99.1 94.1 96.6; 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0; 101.5) 100.5 
Miscellaneous Publishing...............ccccceceeeeseeenees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9; 105.8; 104.5 97.5| 94.8 93.4 
COMMercial PNHNG: .canveus ceveverurnnannevonnaei ennen anya] 275 100.0) 101.1 102.5; 102.0; 108.0} 106.9} 106.5}; 107.2; 108.7 
Manifold business forms.. FT| 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
CABOUAD CACOS oisrevarecercncrasicean rivec ccd irigneeccctsel 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
Blankbooks and bookDbINdING..........6:cceeceereeeeeee 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4) 108.7) 115.0 
Prithg tad SOIMICC A iiiecsssccssxesssiessres0s0dkceer eke 279 99.9 94.3 99.3; 100.6; 112.0) 115.3 111.0 116.7; 126.7 
Industrial inorganic Chemicals..........cccccsereereeed 281 105.7 104.2} 106.7) 109.6; 109.6) 105.4 102.0 109.2} 110.4 
Plastics materials and synthetics... 282 98.8 99.7; 100.9; 100.0; 107.5) 111.9} 125.0) 128.7) 125.1 
PUGS: cratanndcacaranadivvazasy easy trers9ne a 283 101.1 102.9; 103.9) 104.7 99.6) 100.0; 105.5) 1089) 112.9 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods...................0004 284 102.0} 100.7) 103.8; 105.3 104.4) 108.7 Tie 118.6) 121.4 
Paints and allied products............:cccssssceceeeeeees 285 101.4/ 103.3} 106.3) 104.3| 102.9) 108.8) 116.7; 118.0) 124.2 
Industrial organic Chemicals..............cccccccceeceeeee 286 109.8; 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5, 92.2; 100.0 98.8 98.4 
Agricultural chemicals “ti 287 103.8; 104.5) 105.0 99.9 99.9| 104.3) 105.7; 109.0 | 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................c..e6 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8; 107.1 105.7 107.8; 110.2 
PSWOlOUMICGNAING i ctseensiveivecseoorcensvictusecacctrtacs’ 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2; 106.6; 111.3) 120.1 123.8; 132.3] 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................., 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4; 108.0) 104.9) 111.2; 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6; 101.5) 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
TireSiarid INNGN TUDES yt sscc cei ceveccwentsccvsvasiee 301 102.9) 103.8; 103.0) 102.4; 107.8; 116.5) 1241 131.1 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.. 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7; 104.6 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c.............. ice 306 104.3; 105.5; 109.2) 110.1 115.3) 123.2} 119.2) 121.6 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, .€.C................4 308 100.5} 101.7; 105.6] 108.1 114.1 116.4; 120.4) 120.7 124.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic | Lae 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

Footwear, except rubber 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 oI 125.8 
PUQG AGC reece senencincrace sas ssecmertsovaes 316 93.7; 104.8; 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 
Handbags and personal leather goods.. 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
Flat Qlass: Sdecmciresucessses.vecentcsdsvsddeeeres oe 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6] 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 1157 121.9 
Products of purchased glass.............ccccccceseeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7) 101.5} 106:2) 105-9] 106.1 124.5 
Cements hydraulicites.s;c-ceercrecesccaccescereevcassneutes 324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 127.9 
Structural clay products..... wad 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 M15 105.8 113.0 111.6 119.5 
Pottery and related products...............ececeeeseeees 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3] 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.5 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 111.3 
Blast furnace and basic steel products........ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 153.6 
Iron and steel foundries.............0:c.1ee 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 115.7 
Primary nonferrous metals... wit 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.9 102.0 108.0 105.4 191.1 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............:cessseeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2) 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingsS)..........:.::.seeeeeees 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... 339 106.6 105.0 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers... ne 341 106.5} 108.5) 117.6) 122.9] 127.8] 182.3) 140.9} 144.2) 165.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.................06.668 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products...............606 344 100.4 96.9) 98.8; 100.0} 103.9; 104.8; 107.7) 105.8} 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.... 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.4 
Metal forgings and stampings 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9] 103.7) 108.7} 108.5; 109.3) 113.7 
Metall S€rviCeS;iNi0:C..0.<.:<0sestrsssecavadbesisascessceeess 347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0) 127.7 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C..........2.c00eseeeeee 348 97.7 89.8) 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9; 101.8; 103.0) 106.4) 108.6 
Engines and turbines........ “ace 351 106.8 110.7 106.5 105.8 103.3 109.2 122.3 122.7, 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery......... a 352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0} 134.7 136.6 
Construction and related machinery..............:06+ 353 106.5 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 WT W224 123.8 
Metalworking MACHINETY..............ccceeeseeeeeeeeeeened 354 101.0 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.7 
Special industry MAChINETY..........ccseeceeeseeeeeeneees 355 104.6 108.3 107.5 108.3 106.0} 113.6 121.2 132.3 134.7 
General industrial machinery ae 356 106.0 101.6 101.5 101.6 101.6 104.8 106.7 109.0 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery...............006 358 102.1 106.0 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 112.7) 114.4 
Industrial Machinery, 1.€.C........ccccceeeeeeeeeneeeeeeees 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0, 116.9 118.4 127.3 138.8 142.1 
Electric distribution equipment............c.6eceeeeeeeees 361 105.4| 105.0 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...........-.6.cssceseeeeeee 362 104.5 107.3 107.5 106.8 116.8 132.5 134.5 150.4 154.1 
Household appliances..........:.ccceeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeney 363 103.0 104.7 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment..............266 364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7; 107.8 113.4 113.7 117.4 
Communications equipment ‘n 366 110.4 107.0 120.9 123.8 145.4 149.0 164.8 169.6 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3} 108.2) 110.5) 114.1 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............s2ssseceeeeees 371 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.6 104.2 105.3 107.1 104.1 104.1 
Altcratt andi DantSicvreccssostectsancs wees vstsecousesercusard 372 100.5 98.2 98.8; 108.1 W12221) 11631 109.5} 107.8) 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing.. 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2; 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
Railroad equipment............... A 374 113.5 135.3 141.1 146.9 147.9 151.0 152.5 150.0 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..........:.:0ecccsseeee 375 | 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4); 130.9) 125.1 120.3) 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8 110.5 115.7 109.8 109.3 120.9 117.5 118.7 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment........ 381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices..... 382 103.1 101.3 106.1 112.9 119.9} 124.0 133.8 146.4 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies... a 384 104.4 107.2 116.3 118.4 123.3 126.9 126.1 130.9 140.4 
OOM ANTIG GOO8S i so nae cas cacnesuasvss nenxsvasecns~n<-nenene 385 112.6 123.3 121.2 125.1 144.5 157.8 160.6 167.2 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies..................6. 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware................+.4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 103.2 
Musical instruments te 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and Sporting QOOS.........::cseeeeeseesseeeeeeeees 394 104.8; 106.0; 108.1 109.7} 104.9) 114.2); 109.7) 113.6} 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................ 395 108.6} 113.3} 118.7} 117.3) 111.7] 112.0} 130.2; 135.4) 144.4 
Costume jewelry And NOtionS.........ssessseeeeeeeeeees 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3; 106.7) 110.8) 115.8; 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 399 104.5) 102.8; 107.9] 109.9} 109.6; 107.8) 106.2) 108.2 113.5 
U.S. postal service.. 431 99.9 99.7) 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1 106.6; 106.5} 104.7 
Air transportation...........0006+ ..| 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2; 105.7} 108.6) 111.0 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS............seereeeeeeeeeeeees 481 106.2 111.6 113.3 119.8 127.7) 135.5 142.2 148.1 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting,..........::sssese 483 103.1 106.2; 104.9} 106.1 108.3) 106.7) 110.1 109.6; 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV SrviCeS............ssecceeeeee 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
Electric utilities as 491,3 (pt.) 104.9) 107.7) 110.1 113.4] 115.2} 120.6] 126.8}; 135.0} 146.2 
Gas ties ivceccsec ren ctaiacescbacscatacnssavecrsasscacsor 492,3 (pt.) 105.5; 103.5 94.8|. 94.0 95.3} 107.0; 102.2} 107.5) 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0) 99.1 103.6] 101.3) 105.4) 109.1) 115.4) 113.4) 115.7 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper StOres..............seeeee §23 102.8; 101.7; 106.0 99.4, 106.5} 108.4) 116.7; 115.0) 120.1 
HALOWAlO: HOMES cisssssrswaaeeod vireo decuetane sevens scenes 525 108.6] 115.2; 110.5} 102.5) 107.2; 106.6) 114.3) 111.0) 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7; 103.4 83.9 88.5; 100.4; 102.4) 108.1 104.9) 118.5 
DOPArtMeNt StOFOS...cc.ccccveccscccscescocseeecasecssesenan 531 99.2 97.0) 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 105.0) 107.1 108.5) 112.7 
VaVl@tY SLOPES -seievvugescowceceseadeccscvencecs-ccemceiteauss 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2} 154.2) 167.7| 169.9, 159.7) 157.3) 175.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 

Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8 109.8 116.4 121.8 136.1 160.0 161.7 165.3 163.2 
Glocery StoreSi.ct-ceaswsane.rceverestaccyeaccbe tases schd 541 98.9 95.4 94.6) 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............cccceeseeees 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 86.5 
Retail bakeries 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 77.4 
New and used car dealers.............sccseeseeeeseeerees 551 103.4] 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5| 107.4) 108.3 106.5| 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores.............ssessseeeeeeeee 553 103.2} 101.6) 102.7 99.0! 100.0 98.9} 102.8; 106.0| 105.6 
Gasoline service stations...........:cccccceeeeseeseseeees 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3 109.7 112.3 114.4 117.1 114.5 
Men's and boys' wear stores. a 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 117.7 122.6 125.1 129.0 
Women's clothing Stores.............::eseeeeseceeeereeeeey 562 97.8 99.5, 101.5) 103.0) 112.2} 117.7} 119.3 128.6; 130.6 
Family clothing: Stores ivive<../ctecssees-+s-coedereeee snes 565 102.0) 104.9) 104.5; 106.4) 111.7) 111.1 114.0 123.1 130.9 
ShOGStOreS: Meso cy steep we desea sewsensienee anette 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 110.8) 120.4 124.9) 131.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.4 107.9 115.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............++ 571 98.6 100.9 101.8} 101.5 108.4 108.7 110.6 114.8 118.2 
Household appliance stores...........:cccseesseeeseeeees 572 98.5 103.5 102.8 105.2 113.9 114.4 115.4 129.2 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......; 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 148.7 167.6 180.0 185.0 
Eating and drinking PlaCOS......c.cescscsccsnsscecnoeseeee 581 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 103.0 101.5 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary Stores.............cccsseeeeeeeeeeees 591 101.9} 102.5) 103.6} 104.7} 103.6; 104.6) 104.2} 104.4) 105.6 
EIGQWOY StOlESieerasc.cesrvirecsssceumeecesseatcernesmsun casey 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 1084) 100.3 98.4; 102.6) 110.1 
Used merchandise stores 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 109.3 109.8 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............5+ 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7 104.8 108.7 112.7 117.0 
NOMSIOLE TLIO. ccnvssccncserstee-eetsncunccusurerndsseare, 596 105.6 110.8 108.8 109.3 122.1 122.0 131.9 128.7 129.0 
Filel GOalerSii cr cen .ceccncrvwevsvas contevesavextworsurervecy 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 85.4 85.5 89.0 90.7 
FROTAIStOFOS HINO: secpcnaencteres crear evr voaed cote mevenais 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7; 103.2) 111.6) 113.1 116.3 112.6} 126.6 
Commercial DANKS.....0<:-osercsassasvcnvccncusssseosssvis 602 102.8} 104.8); 107.7} 110.1 111.0} 120.2) 122.3) 127.6) 131.5 
HolelSandimolelSicacs es csccase ten voeesevencrenmacnanane 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2) 109.6) 110.1 109.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.6) 103.6 105.2; 108.2 
Photographic studios, portrait................. 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7 105.5 116.7 128.1 122.2 
Beauty shops... 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.6 99.3; 102.7; 104.6 
BatDer SNOOS <7 se.sstacese-ssaancen 724 108.8; 111.6; 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.7} 117.7; 114.4) 123.0 
Funeral services and crematories..........::ssss0es00ed 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.5 Lnchiend 99.7} 97.0 
Automotive repair SNOPS............::csseeeeeeneeeeeeeeeed 753 105.7; 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 103.5! 111.7; 1185) 112.9 
Motion picture theaters 114.3 110.8 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Note: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
Sse wsssnusnsss-=essinsucatinsneanssiice 
Annual average 
Ssuniry | Annual ig [ors 1997 1998 
1997 1998 i) ill IV I ll il IV 
——— — ~ ~— — - — + —}+— —+ 
United Statesra wunsitavecncatianernsins 4.9 4.5 5.2 5.0 49 4.7 4.6 4.4 45 4.4 
Canad anet Mestrecc ansible 9.2 8.3 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.0 
Australia... 8.6 8.0 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.2 77 
MABE ate tetra ceeat nic vdéceecreaxisael 3.4 4.1 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.3 4.4 
Francevnice neni neds 12.4 11.8 12.4 12.5 12.5 12.3 12.0 11.8 11.7 11.5 
Germany 7.8 7.5 qe 7.8 7.8 7.8 rerA 7.6 7.4 ies 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


+ = 4 


Civilian labor force 


123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 136,297 | 137,673 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 
61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,230 
24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,660 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,150 25,260 
28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,960 29,850 29,640 29,500 29,410 29,350 
22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,520 = 
4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 
28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,750 


66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 
55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.3 53.7 53.0 52.5 52.2 = 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.7 60.5 = 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 = 


117,342 | 118,793 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558} 131,463 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 
7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,400 
21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,020 22,290 
27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,240 27,910 27,700 27,380 27,120 27,150 
20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 = 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 26,930 


Employment-population ratio® 


USCS LAOS eertecrescacstacttbaascvcrseecoveassecc morc stenttrasoenrenses 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 - 
52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.6 48.7 48.1 - 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.4 - 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 - 


Unemployment rate 


CIMRSC StAtOS Mee tanceteasscncnccevcssuctonestaastusueetztarecvamgeessseess 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 
CARGO rere univ apessuca css sinecunenusucrsacsoncconsepende sean sneernesreencaie pee 8.1 10.4 11.3 wiles | 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
Australia... ee 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
2:3 2.1 24 22 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4.1 
9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 
Sh 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7] 6.5 6.5 7.2 7.8 75 
7.8 7.0 6.9 Thee 10.2| 11.3 12.0 124 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 fee 7.0 6.4 5.2 - 
1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
7.2 6.9 8.8 2 tH 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 
a nc eee yeey Try er nnn ennE ee El 
' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the 
Data" in the notes to this section. United States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 if 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 ‘6. 991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 " 1997 
Output per hour 

United States. - - - 71.9 94.4 98.0} - 97.1 97.8 98.3} 102.1; 108.3) 114.9} 117.3} 122.3 
Canada.. 40.7 59.2 69.6 75.2 91.1 91.0 92.4 95.2 95.0 103.3 105.7 108.4 106.6 109.6 
Japan..... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 111.9 117.4 
Belgium. 17.9 32.7 42.7 64.5 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.9 99.1} 104.1; 110.0} 108.9} 110.0} 116.7 
Denmark... 29.9 52.7 66.9 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6; 104.5 - - - - 
23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.3 117.9 125.9 

29.2 52.1 61.1 17.3 88.4 91.6 94.5 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 111.2 115.1 121.8 

19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 113.9 114.4 117.4 

19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.2 98.6 99.6 101.9 114.2 119.9 124.4 130.2 

36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.6 103.2 

27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 

30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 78.1 82.6 86.2 89.2 93.9 105.6 109.2 107.4 106.1 106.6 

- - - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5} 1122 119.6) 121.6 128.8 

34.2 60.5 76.8 85.4 103.2) 109.3} 110.8) 106.6 98.8; 105.9] 112.7) 1183) 119.5) 126.8 

10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4/ 100.6} 103.2} 107.3 

30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 

40.8 68.0 79.5 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 115.1 119.0 pa Brg 

32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.3 107.5 112.8 

41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1; 102.8 91.8) 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 

215) 44.8 54.1 78.7 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7) 96.6 101 9] 107.5 106.1 108.6 

31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2} 104.2 107.8 110.6 116.1 

56.5 89.1 102.2 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7) 109.0 111.4) 114.8 

46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6} 103.6 101.3} 115.7| 130.1) 132.9 140.3 

67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 94.5 101.5 105.5 105.4) 100.1; 101.5) 106.2) 107.8| 108.3 109.3 

| 
| | 

92.1 104.4 110.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4! 101.4) 103.6 104.0} 103.7) 105.3 

84.2 102.2 110.4 113.6 113.2 120.2 120.0 112.0 103.9 102.5 106.6 109.1 112.1 115.8 

76.3} 102.3) 104.0 93.8 96.6 99.8} 100.8) 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2) 91.4 

172.1 176.1 165.5 121.3 99.9 101.4 102.3 104.2 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 94.7 93.3 

Denmark... 136.5} 129.0) 118.8) 101.1; 109.6} 107.2) 104.7; 103.7; 102.1 94.8 -| - ~ - 
France... 140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91 8 92.0! 91.2 89.7 
142.4) 136.1) 128.4) 110.3 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1; 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3) 80.4 78.6 

109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 268 94.4) 92.8 92.5 

163.3 155A 139.3 111.4 97.6 98.9 99.7 101.6 101.0 96.4 91.3) 90.0! 88.9 89.2 

154.0 154.3 151.2 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8; 102.1; 105.2) 106.9) 108.6) 111.3 

168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0) 94.9] 99.6) 106.3 106.0) 105.0 

United Kingdom... 224.6] 208.8] 194.1; 160.5} 121.0} 122.8) 122.4) 118.1) 106.6) 96.1 97.3) 100.4) 102.0) 102.5 

Compensation per hour 

14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8} 102.9) 105.8! 1083) 110.7; 1153 

10.4 17.8 22.0 47.7 75.3 77.9 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.8) 100.4 103.7' 106.0 108.8 

4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9) 104.6) 106.7) 109.5; 110.5) 114.0 

5.6 14.1 21.7 52.7 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.5 104.9; 108.4 111.6 114.1 116.5 

4.6 13.3 20.5 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6| =} = ~ - 

4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6) 106.2 > 107.7, 109.4 112.6 

8.2 20.8 29.1 53.9 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 | 105.9) 111.7; 117.7) 123.7) 126.6 

1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0) 93.1) 107.1 106.6, 112.3) 119.4 125.2 

6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8) 95.2) 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.9 117.0 

47 11.8 17.0 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2) 114.4) 119.6 

41 10.8 15.2 37.4 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4) 98.0; 101.1 106.2! 113.4 118.3 

3.1 6.3 9.5 33.1 64.7 68.9 73.6 82.2) 92.1; 105.9} 109.2; 110.9; 112.2) 116.8 

Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

United States... - - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 
25.6 30.0 31.6 63.4 82.6 85.6 89.3 94.0 99.7 96.6 95.0 95.7 99.4 99.3 

30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5| 104.1 104.9, 100.1 98.8 97.1 

31.2 43.2 50.8 81.7 89.3 88.0 87.9 92.7 96.3} 100.8 98.6; 102.5} 103.7 99.8 

15.4 25.2 30.6 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.4 92.3 95.3 

18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6) 101.8 96.2 94.2 92.8 89.4 

28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 86.7 86.9 88.3, 90.3 93.3) 105.3) 103.6} 105.9! 107.5} 103.9 

8.0 12.6 16.0 43,7 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5) 97.7; 102.5 99.2 98.6; 104.4; 106.6 

33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 95.8 93.5 9141 92.1 95.6; 101.8 94.8 92.9 91.5 89.9 

12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0) 100.9} 102.9} 107.1) 111.5} 115.9 

14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3} 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 

10.1 14.6 18.4 60.9 82.8 83.4 85.5 92.1 98.1} 100.3} 100.1 103.3) 105.8) 109.5 

- ~ - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 

31.9 34.8 38.1 65.6 76.3 84.1 91.1 97.3} 105.1 90.5 84.0 84.2 88.1 86.7 

10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9) 118.8) 130.1 ISS MOO aller 

ie ae 20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 76.8 76.9 TAN g 89,2 90.6 93.7 94.8) 111.8! 107.6 89.6 

kids 13.5 20.3 30.7 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 100.7 96.1 87.0 

cea 20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8} 100.0 96.1 81.1 

iA 10.5 7.1 28.1 59.9 75.3 77.2 73.3 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8; 115.5) 111.6 93.5 

Pr, 15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 73.9 Lou 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 75.8 74.6 83.4 777A 
Netherlands... 15.4 25.6 41.2 82.1 83.1 83.1 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.3 91.6}; 101.2 95.4 81 ‘0 
Norway... a 11.3 17.8 27.2 63.9 775 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0} 107.3} 101.6 
eden... iat 16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 
United Kingdom cee 16.1 19.7 26.6 80.1 76.9 84.1 79.3 93.0 98.2 85.3 86.8 92.3 93.4; 101 8 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993* 1994*| 1995*| 1996 *| 1997 * 
j ir: ieee i Se 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
NOVA CASOS! osssccspspnsccvrscsavsnstee satan Meer e eReRUaeses eee vs 7.9 8.3 8.6! 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 
Lost workday cases SO} 88) Ah) 4.0) aa! B98] Fae Sel Sel” Sere aaa ag 
Lost workdays 65.8! 69.9} 76.1 78.7| 84.0} 86.5) 93.8 =| - - - - 
eR ee, peenyie and nd fishing” | | 
Total cases . om 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 
Lost workday cases 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 
Lost workdays. .vistccccass-serancee. 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9; 112.2 108.3) 126.9 - - - = = 
Mining 
MiOtal (CASES Serscceccececarest aoe sche scotebeteeay soe seats overt ccedeuttarsmesecees 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3) 7.4 3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 
Lost workday cases.. wed 4] 49 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 
LOGE WOLKOBYS: - <tencnsnises cx carsascvsenresvsduspysevivanes vasamfeen wscasssececuescesceveed 125.9 144.0 162.1} 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 =| - = - = 
| 
Total cases 15.2; 14.7] 146] 143] 14.2} 13.0) 134 12.2; 11.8} 10.6 9.9 9.5 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.8 6.8) 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 65 by} 49 4.5 4.4 
PE OSt WORKGAVS: cases acencs. se seeteectns cece pay ve ce icour vat mans soaifotbertseceet 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - = 
General pane contractors: | 
Total cases .. Reeser aovaaseas aboeatisdiscv conan ia'czt eee aE Ree 14.9 14.2 14.0) 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5} 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday CASOG sacra sg eoip cv stcasccabaost savasescenineinnceveeuceuewtouenvsescsa 6.6 6.5 6.4) 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 Sal | $a 4.4 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays 122.7) 134.0) 132.2; 137.3) 137.6) 192.0) 142.7 -| - - - = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 tet 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. ro 6.3 6.4 7.0) 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 
LOSti WOUKCAYS ia stevens cones cerocthccensenssutustessnasazemseestsdiasseaneaiyseteaapasnecd 132.9 139.1 162.3) 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = ce = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 iat 10.4 10.0 
ROStWORKGAY CASCS.<.ccssacssepatessoctes~ cesbithacuvovcscuteveresncescontersetx-Vevuaver 7.2 wen 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 
LOSE WOTKOGYS! ssc couce snaaavetousveversosasnsavevisscussvanannestransstectesepaierseavicl 140.4 135.7; 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - - - - - 
Manufacturing | 
MOTE CASOS eoseccecevapccouvevsstars cane erase bat aaeeenonachar ne sey astonaseace anes 10.6 11.9 13.1) 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1) 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases.. 4.7 5.3 af 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3| 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 
Lost workdayS........-...» 85.2} 95.5} 107.4, 113.0] 120.7) 121.5} 124.6 -| = = ms = 
Durable goods: 
MiOtal CASES cancers pedesvarevnsarstove ce saea yee evac ne svvaptatepensanecoeuaetvcesesd 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases.. ei 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4) 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 
LOST WOIKGAYS.ccstcceccesesvandecossrsssavsvartcttbenrescosavacOvavebavetuwvsvatierteropu0p 87.1 96.8) 111.1 116.5} 123.3) 122.9] 126.7 -| - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
MOBI CASOS Cok xenqucsesossatuscacevven voosusenenonvsactanseceereesteee te wets 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 NSi7. 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases.. va 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 ar 7.0 6.8 6.5 
LOStWOFKGBY Sires cos x ccass~scessvesssecdresrscetenseaveveasenosetsctonorenevarctteeree 177.2| 176.5} 189.1 177.5| 172.5} 172.0} 165.8 - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
TORE CARS aaah eoorneanosoyn seat annas des isis ava ciea'suh Nee cee Mere eaee Mateos weds 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6) 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.7 16) Te 7.8 Wf 6.6 6.5) 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
Lost workdayS............006 103.0} 103.6; 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
LEOSUWOTKOAYICASOS ax cssperidgsacccssvancnasrvonenvennveexcanrsersececuisatsexpereass= 6.5 aA 7.5) 7.4) 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 
LOSE WORKDAY Sree steswaessasevecesscacomenehetiefassh <asabranttnasirxc aha sean oban eaten 126.0 135.8 141.0} 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: | 
Total cases .. aaaseantesseaccesesGashsNaen nace sateresas deems ceeec ee 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
Lost woricday 6 pe ol Wee Boe, cPPpePPRr cise ee EE CURL CPP ey PORT re 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 ta 7.3 7.2 ve) 6.8 72 
EOSIWOTII YS sous osteo ore cet ageeVep capes tare oncshwcsany Sanh ov tuncanspecsetnsnses-e 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: | 
Total cases 16.0 17.0 18.8) 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 71) 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
Lost workdays 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = - - - ~ 
Industrial machinery and equipment: | 
WMOLANCASOS <, ectstssececvosneeree ate cen enenh send Gasiiedvawaachaenssi@besapsceal 10.7 11.3 12.1 1254 12.0 11.2 aca 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 
Lost workday cases... 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 41 
Lost workdays... anes 72.0 72.7 82 8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
Electronic and other nlechical eae ta | 
Total cases . : soaeeedee des 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3) 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday Cs cases 27 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5) 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 
LOSE WOFMO YS see ses c csc ce erens nce snes statatatnevesansseteniam sarexcndneat 49.8 55.9 64.6 (ES 79.4 83.0 81.2 -| - - - - 
Transportation oes 
Total cases . Pe creer e erties 9.6 13.5 17.7 V7.7. 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday CAS OSI ey sis co resesseavater een nncaenscke sedan cacenbcastceaaveer eed 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7a 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
Lost WOrKCAaYS......0.:cccceseeeee 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - 
otal pc een: 5:3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 
Lost workday cases... PXc| 2.4 2.6 2.5 2 PRTG ER 2.5| eh 2.4 2.3 2.3 
Lost workdays.... 42.2 43.9 51 5) 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = - - - - 
via canes Ee maniac neste: 10.2 10.7 11.3} 1141 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 
LOSt WOPKGAY CASES.......:ecssssssssssscnrsscesccarersnseesaectanerscasessaseecor sees 4.3 4.6 5H oat | 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 
LAE WILEY age acest drs oat YY arose ree anvasones vascnBcantaaavenssissnaventGinas 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6; 113.1) 104.0} 108.2 -| =| =| = “ 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers" 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 ‘| | 1994 * 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 * 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases...... 4.6 5:1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 6.6 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 
LOSt WOPKDAYS. ..csse ces crocs csscavenvssvessunseasescsecutanssunisensenennennsnssssseasxven 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 


Lost workday cases A 
Lost workdays. 137.8} 153.7} 169.7] 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - - 
Tob: ducts: 
alee i 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 hr 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 
Lost workday cases... 25 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.7 
Lost WorkdayS..........00cceeesee 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - = 
Textile mill products: 
preipee sie 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 
Lost workdays. 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - 
rel and other textile products: 
sop cases .. mans : Resesageaknencoceusee\widuiedas seuss rd 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 


Lost workday ¢ cases. 


Lost workdayS..........00++ 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases .... " atte Sudveesdeuhectaceseded 10.5 12.8 13.1 12:7 12.1 Li 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays. 
Printing and publishing: | 
TREE CORDS itn cocci Sess seeishitiknsn PaMaan santana iapavesbe ss Cornet yesesensst 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 57 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays. 
Chemicals and allied products: 
TIGGER CASES eeate casacsa teeter esiss cis ex severe sccunes tovetecs corasdaeabassonckvcwl 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 SF. 55 48 4.8 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays... 


Petroleum and coal products: 


Total cases aed 73 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2| 47 48 4.6 4.3 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3:1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8) 25 2.3 2.4 2.5 ae 
Most workcaty sitar is ci nvscersn cecermstecmsess tuecctpivoneertipeaa anaeraiy 67.5| 65.9} 68.4) 68.1 77.3| 68.2} 71.2! | = - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5, 13.9 14.0) 12.9 12.3 11.9 
Lost workday cases.. 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 ta 6.8 6.5) 6.7) 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workdays... 118.2; 130.8 142.9 147.2 161.8 150.9 153.3 = ~ - - - 
Leather and \eattiar products: 
Total cases .. ieee ecdedpemaawe sos copeaunssi=is seas camssab ta KG 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1| 12.1) 12.0) 11.4 10.7 10.6 
Lost workday cases 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4) 5.5 5.3 48 45 4.3 
Lost workdays. 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5, =| - - - = 
Transportation and public utilities | } 
Total cases 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1) 9.5) 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 49 Sit 5.3 S55 5.4 5.1 | 5.4) 55 §.2 $A 48 


ROSE WOTKIEYS insasrnaecunidcataws ny nnskexvuctsteyartrecsrarvassedonss sxveuvnivieessvey sieve 102.1 108.1 118.6) 121.5) 1341 140.0, 144.0) - - - - is 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost WorkdayS.......:00008 


Wholesale trade: 
Total cases te 7.4 7.6 ee 74 7.2) 7.6 7.8 7.7 7.5 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0} 3.7 3.7 3.6) 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 
ROSE WOT Basar iitrras en veteenaiaiccaias vii rasa atucceeoconstynsusvsaetdcGieetnaawnsies 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9} iS 79.2 82.4) ~ - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 78 7.9 8.4 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdayS........00008 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 29 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 
Lost workday cases... 9 9 9 9 WwW P| 1.2 1.2 1 1.0 9 0.9 
ROSEWOMKMSY Scie érvavcvasuavicverdsduriviss termriverccetedibenorevanedeetunen sea 7 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 19967 1997 
Average Number Number Percent 
Thotall..c. ic. Bevaevsssasscstenas tite siecteac. sev eee ttc wc Setues eaten cabevees 6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
Transportation incidents................. Kdanbene ursesessssopanvestsseeareadishanacced 2,587 2,601 2,599 42 
Highway :ificide ntsc aces au, seessevcaccseess ettesstcssoseaccuesaatintencee.onmenranacy 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 640 667 639 10 
Moving in same direction... ey Broerneea 104 96 103 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 228 220 229 4 
Moving in intersection.. ve es 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 231 243 280 5 
NONCOMlISIONIINGIGOM Gs esecsecscseresccessssrecsessticavsere 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision......... 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 400 374 377 6 
Overturned... csevescectcectetachossusraveevestttvensnnesesrees 213 206 216 3 
PIP CC AN Res aoe. Mec tereteweconmnsch each ccnvs ces Daca rn waneoase sous detec 334 324 261 4 
Workerstruck bya VehiCl6 2, ...22..0s..2eer-< obec eves es seapeeesccenceenc 369 353 367 6 
Water vehicle incident... 106 119 109 2 
FRallWAy soe esees cecacs peer s¥aseusacaces sense eaten seavaenePerasncusyerepovousne 78 74 93 1 
Assaults and Violent aCts..........ssssscssesecssesssssssseeesssnessssssescesssesseers 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
HOMICIG@S 22. nccccse-as es 1,032 927 856 14 
Shooting... 839 761 705 11 
Stabbing: cxscecocs svewasne Te csenpacennacteuaseesccsdenewan sucess cosewaen 78 80 73 1 
Other, including bombing.. 115 86 78 1 
Selfsintlicted Injuries: ;cctee-2.s2 0-3: ae mecvnesss mere aces to sca vecaatteas trea 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and equipMent.............ssssssssessseessseesesenees 998 1,010 1,034 17 
SMUCKDY OD|OCt oes naptcceeeoauseceacten 568 582 578 9 
Struck by falling object... 365 403 384 6 
Struck by flying object........ 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects. 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..........-.seseseeeeeees 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............:.:::::seeeeeees 122 131 118 2 
Pali Sivaycecccensnensnesucteesesisesacesseronssieeccomnaavennersotsterracucataatesransairvavsine 645 691 715 11 
Fall to lower level... 562 610 652 10 
Fall from ladder... 87 97 116 2 
Fall tfromiroof........-----<.. 130 149 154 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 79 88 87 1 
Fallon:same lovelies: 2e.eseecc-cncxnee-tessveccarvvevctscasaspe 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............+++, 596 533 550 9 
Contact WHNiGleCtric CUITENE ticverscasssnncacshunsevesscspvenevsvesserectesixssha 327 281 297 § 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. - Roseuacsbocks 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... eoetesotorces 121 123 123 2 
inhalation of substances “t 75 76 59 1 
OXYGEN; COICO NC eeacerssacaszcves one « vuir'seuonavsrvoncte acevo seueapetevantrscnpsasenaoes 105 95 87 1 
Drownling; SUDMEISION. <<. <nc-5-t corerceenencpsescnnectessxsconascuvucadauneeatia 81 70 70 1 
FIFOS ANGIOXDIOSIONS \accccccesesucucenedseosasoncsnsssarsbsvscesrscvnasassaseoscee=s 193 185 196 3) 
Other events OF OXPOSUFES®.......ccssessssscsssesssssesssscssssccssseesssseessseessed 37 17 21 - 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


Monthly Labor Review 


3 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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issues... « 


U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Freebies From BLS Keep You Informed 


The Bureau's series of issue papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a 
readily digested form. They're convenient, current, and easy to read and free. To be added to the Issues 
in Labor Statistics mailing list (No. 336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and 
Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or FAX the cou- 
pon below to (202) 606-7891. 


Here are some recent /ssues— 

e Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health care Budget of Consumers 
e Violence in the Workplace Comes Under Close Scrutiny 

e Part-time Work: A Choice Or A Response 

e The Demographics of Family Spending 

e What’s Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 

e Unpaid Family Leave 

e Outdoor Occupations Exhibit High Rates of Fatal Injury 

e Displacement Spreads to Higher Paid Managers and Professionals 
e Health and Social Services Provide Rich Soil for New Occupations 
e Injuries to Caregivers in Patients’ Homes 

e Workers Are On the Job More Hours Over the Course of the Year 
e Health Expenditures and the Aging Population 

e Looking for a Job While Employed 

e Serious Injuries Befall Workers Struck by Objects 

e Who's Not Working? 

e Employer-sponsored Childcare Benefits 

e Spending Patterns of High and Low-income Households 

e Auto Dealers Are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 

e Computer Ownership in the 1990s 


Yes, please add my name to mailing list J836, Issues in Labor Statistics. 


Name 


Organization 


Street 


City State Zip 


[he Industry Reference You’ve Been Waiting For! 


North American Industry 
-lassification System 
United States, 1997 


‘eplaces the U.S. Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) System (1987), 
1e Standard Industrial Classification System of Canada (1980), and the 
lexican Classification of Activities and Products (1994). 


he new, official NAICS system provides common industry definitions that 
over the economies of the three North American Free Trade Agreement 
\NAFTA) countries: the United States, Canada and Mexico. Organized in a 
sierarchical structure much like the existing SIC, the new NAICS groups 
stablishments with similar production processes: 


' ¢ First two digits designate a major economic sector such as agriculture 
or manufacturing. 


) ¢ Third digit designates an economic subsector. 


' ¢ Fourth digit designates an industry group, such as grain and oil seed farming 
or fiber, yarn and thread mills. 


+ ¢ Fifth digit designates the NAICS industry such as wheat farming 
or broadwoven fabric mills. 


' ¢ Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
| 5-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
of NAICS. 


dcludes 350 new industries, definitions for each industry, tables showing the 
4rrespondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes,and alphabetized list of more than 
000 businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. Follows the production-oriented 
‘onomic concept. 


CLASSIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


United States, 1997 


EXEOVINE OFFICE NOTE PRESIDEST 
MURR IP MANPLR GET ANU BABS 


Examples of the new classification system— 


¢ New subsector for computers and electronic 
product manufacturing. 


New industry group for root, tuber, and peanut 
farming 


New industry for apiculture 
8 new industries for fabricated metal products 


New structure for transportation equipment 
manufacture to classify industries producing 
equipment for transporting people and goods 


2 new categories for chocolate and 
confectionery products 


Redefines support activities 


...and much more 


Use the handy order form below to order your copy of the North American Classification System 1997. 


MT ls co ooh eens cuinisesacacanccs cuarseisipunnnciaptovevcccctsescecaccceensasauvacssdevsucnavessevocccrecttcerctsererscavsnssconssananessvversescseencreonesrocvneusovsseceusnnes 


Fax to: 
Phone: 


(202) 512-2250 
(202) 512-1800 


aa INFO TION 


|} °UBLICATIONS * PERIODICALS * ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
| 
Order Processing Code: 


i United States Government 


‘MasterCard? 


Mail to: 


Superintendent of Documents 
PO Box 371954 
Pittsburgh PA 15250-7954 


&* 3281 eetseS 
| Qty. Stock Number Title | Price Each | Total Price | 
| 041-001-00508-1 North American Industry Classification System 1997 — cloth | $32.50 
| | 041-001-00509-9 | North American Industry Classification System 1997 — paper | $28.50 
Prices include regular shipping and handling. International customers please add 25 percent. Total Order 


i Personal name (Please type or print) 


} Company name 


Check method of payment: 
O) Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 
OQ GPO Deposit Account | 
OVISA UO MasterCard 


| ria 


UO Discover/NOVUS 


RSBeSes 


i | 


Street address 


City, State, Zip code 


(expiration date) 


Thank you for your order! 


Daytime phone including area code 


Authorizing signature 7/98 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your payment. 


Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 


You can get it now on the WEB. 


Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Division of Information Services ..............ccccccssssessseeees 
BBIES RR GON a OTA CE a eexcsteteraer custiae ins ssevernsscovsnevene dates 


Seca eer eeseeececeessensseseeess esses esseees 


Employment and Unemployment: 
National establishment: ata ..cecasvecsvaucqodteratectecsiaes 
State and area establishment data 
National labor force data 

Region, State, and metropolitan area 
PACT IT COMAAEA ce naccacsas us hbaasds <seobrrsoacsetounesueca races 
Longitudinal research 
Covered employment and wages 
Occupational employment statistics 
DP ASSITAYVORMBEALIS OSU ietrculest tose. -toatpcynsevcecnagecensseses 


see eseersceeseerreresereeeee 


eee meee eeeeeense nea sessre esses ee eeerese 


Doce eee occeessoeeseeesesesees 


sent eeccossoeeeeesceeees 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
CONMSIIHO PLIGG TACO K CS oo aoe. cq cxg sa ioccatuiseupiniciizvenes «eet 
Producer price indexes 
Consumer Expenditure Survey 


eee teem ener n ewes ee eee eeeeeeeee esse eeeeeee 


Pomoc eee eee reseereaseseeessesees 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 
National Compensation Survey ..........:cssesseeeeseeeees 
Collective Dareaining 2, ,1<s-> «iene tamnedew ees 
PAIDIOVIMENL COSE (TONG Bis .tshsasnsciaretuiversrvsdeanetearonen 
Employee Beneits SUIVEY, jncsciiipcisivieedenc erent 
Occupational Compensation Survey ............:ccceseeee 
Occupational injuries and illnesses ............ceeeseeeees 


Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity 
TAUREN OEY acca veasaxnnxtaneiietensnid s0hcnaantassxenssed 
Federal Government productivity ............c:ccsseesseeees 
TVA AC GOT SR UCIIMALY, isn sda starescctpRilbetianssaveenscasetr 


eee e mee ee rer ereremeeeeeeeseeeseses 


Employment Projections ...........c.ccccccccsesesesersesesees 
International data: 
POPEN II EINOS. BIDUSUCS sccedeicesarsstduusdicaareeetos eeatnaete 
U.S. import and export price indexes ...........cccc0eee 
Foreign direct investment 


oreo rere eee re Ter eee rere err rr rey 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/gprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/fdihome.htm 


ire you prepared f for the labor | wii ii i 
market of the 21 st century? a aca 


: 


Before youanswer, 
get the facts. 


Before you decide, oe. 
check the research. =e 


Before you act, eo 
subscribe to 


Monthly Labor Review: 


- United States Government 
INFORMATION 3 
a er Processing Code, Credit card orders are welcome! ere 
' Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
. Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 ogg 
| YES, please send _ subscriptions to: eee ae 
, : Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $27 each ($33.75 foreign) per year. 
‘Thet total cost of my order is $ 


tice includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. _ : ; ed 
4 Check method of payment: a 


C) Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


Abi Neale , : 1 GPO Deposit Account [[ | | 1 | | H |] 


(Please type or print) | 


/ A Street address : 


Ee ee ae a ee Cc) VISA _] MasterCard C1 Discover 
_ City State Zip 


__ Daytime phone including area code (expiration date) 

pichase order number (optional) pase Thank you for your order! 
paral to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 

Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Ae rae 78 


ortane Please include this completed order form with your 
r ttance. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


nahin and Export 
e Indexes 


oe Real earnings June 16 


Employment Cost Indexes 


Period 
covered date covered date 


Release 
date 


June 4 
June 8 1st quarter August 5 
June 10 


Producer Price Indexes June 11 


i Consumer Price indexes June 16 


Postage and Fees Paid 
S. Depa imentor Labor 
USPS 987-800 


Release Period Release 


July 2 June August 6 July — 


July 13 June August 12 


July 14 June August 13. July © 
July 15 June August 17 
July 15 June August 17 July 


July 29 2nd quarter 


